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pe SRCSUC Ie. ladies and gentlemen, Being a national figure is rather a curious 
the new members of our family of profession, quite unlike any other. It in- 
national figures! cludes representation of all the professions. ' 
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One may become a national figure by making 
a billion dollars, or by losing a hundred 
millions; by proving that he discovered the 
North Pole, or by having somebody else 
prove that he didn’t; by organizing a trust 
of the first caliber, or by busting one; by 
keeping in the newspapers and out of jail. 

Getting elected to something, if it’s some- 
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ness furnish the largest share of national 
figures. Science, literature, education, af- 
ford a sprinkling; but the American con- 
ception runs strongly to the notion that 
affairs is the field in which most first-rate 
figures grow. 

Therefore I make bold to say that the 
national conversation-factory just now con- 





























OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD, OF ALABAMA, 
MAJORITY IN THE HOUSE 
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thing big enough, is one of the most highly 
approved methods of becoming a national 
figure. But there’s a pathetic share of dis- 
appointment in store for the man who thinks 
getting elected is all that’s necessary to be 
come a national figure. “After being elected, 
it is requisite to do something either very 
desirable and useful, very unde- 
sirable and objectionable; anyhow, to do 


or else 


something. 
By and large, big politics and big busi- 


FLOOR LEADER OF THE DEMOCRATIC 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 


¥ Harris & Ewing, Was eton 


fronts a cataclysm of the first magnitude. 
A large percentage of the people whose 
names have been before us so long that they 
mean something to everybody, are going to 
lapse into sudden obscurity. Their places 
are to be taken, in great part, by men whose 
names don’t mean much of anything to much 
of any body. 

Think for a moment of the possibilities 
for easy conversation-making, for ready 
scraping of smoking-compartment acquaint- 
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ance, for facile establishment of the talking 
relationship, that reside in the fact that such 
words as Bryan, Roosevelt, Cannon, Wilson, 


LaFol- 
They 


Aldrich, ‘“ Charleymurphy,” and 
lette, mean something to everybody! 


GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, SENATOR 
NEBRASKA 


HOKE SMITH, SENATOR FROM 
GEORGIA 


are easy aids to conversation, exactly as the 
weather is, or the fact that we have a com- 
mon language. 

Suppose that some malefactor could 
change all the verbs in the English diction- 
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tional stuff. We've got to wise up on the Dudley Doo- 
littles and the Patrick J. Doolings and the Richard H. 
Gittenses—Mr. Gittens certainly ought to be in strong 
when the pork-barrel bills are framed—if we are to 
know what Congress is doing after March 4. 

Quite the biggest enterprise in this country is the 
national government; and on that date it is going to be 
turned over to a new crowd of managers, most of them 
people concerning whom the community at large knows 
next to nothing. 

Not that the government is going to be in the hands 
of novices, nor, for that matter, that it would make such 
a vast difference if it were to be. Mr. Wilson has been 
in Washington before, which is more than could be said 
for Grover Cleveland at a 
corresponding stage of his 
public career, and still Mr. 
Cleveland made quite a 
President, take him how- 
ever you will. 

Most of the men who at 
this time can with reason- 
able certainty be assigned 
to speaking parts in the 
national legislative cast for 
the new régime are men of 
experience and ability, who 
have risen to their present 
opportunity by dint of force 
and capacity. There is no 

















SENATOR MARTIN, OF VIRGINIA 


From a copyrighted photograph by 
Harris & Ewing, Washington 


ary, overnight, so that 
everybody would have to 
learn a complete new set 
before being able to talk 
to anybody else with con- 
fidence of being under- 
stood. It would have about 
the same effect on our con- 
versational activities that 
would be produced by a 
complete reorganization of 
the national directory of SENATOR SIMMONS, OF NORTH 
public figures. CAROLINA 

And that s what im- a ae ee 
pends, right now. We're Harris & Ewing, Washington 
voing to have to talk poli- 
tics in a new set of human terms, or else stop talking 
politics. 

You may think Nelson W. Aldrich has horns and is 
a traitor; or you may think he has wings and is Ham- 
ilton’s lineal descendant in constructive statesman- 
ship. At any rate, you think something about him. 
Your opinion of “ Uncle Joe” may mark any point in 
the wide swing from villainy to canonization. You 
have an opinion, anyhow. 

But what do you think about Dudley Doolittle of 
Strong City, Kansas? That's the real question. Dudley 





























is going to be with us; Nelson W. and Uncle Joe will SENATOR SMITH, OF MARYLAND 
not. All our confident and entirely satisfactory opin- cede op sammie Sy tiaialiaads 
ions about Cannon, Payne, Dalzell, Hale, Aldrich, Washington 


Wickersham, and the rest of them, are going to the THREE SENATORS OF THE 
junk-heap, so far as concerns their utility as conversa- OLD GUARD 
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reason why, man for man, they should not 
measure up to the marks set by the better- 
known figures who have been at the national 
front for many years simply because their 
party was in power, and they happened to 
be veterans in its service. 

So far as individual parts are concerned, 
without taking into consideration the merits 
of varying policies, experience has shown 
that one set of men is likely to simmer down 
to about the same average of capacity as 
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needed was the opportunity to demonstrate 
of what metal they were. 

So it is now with our Democrats. They 
have not had the chance; they are coming 
into it. They are going to show us whether 
they can rise to the occasion; and he is a 
poor American who will indulge the pessi- 
mism that any party big enough to contain 
nearly half of our voters isn’t smart enough 
to run its job pretty decently. 

Right at the outset let it be observed that 
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A. MITCHELL PALMER, CONGRESSMAN FROM W. S. HAMMOND, CONGRESSMAN FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA MINNESOTA 
TWO DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF THE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
From copyrighted photograph Harris & Ewing, Washington 
another. A few vears ago, the Liberal _ this is a different sort of Congress from any 
party came back into power in England other that the Democrats ever controlled. f 


after a long period of exclusion, and every- 
body wondered where, in its vast member- 
ship of unknowns, it would find the brains, 
experience, and capability to manage the 
kingdom and the empire. Six months after 
it had formed a cabinet, assumed charge of 
the administration, and given from the 
government benches a demonstration of the 
quality of leadership it could produce, it 
had the world wondering where it had kept 
such brilliant figures concealed so long! 
There was no legerdemain about it; the 
men were there all the time; what they 


The immense Democratic majority not only 
includes solid delegations of Democrats 
from the States commonly classed as the 
“ solid South,” but so many Northern Dem- 
ocrats that there is an actual preponderance 
of Northern over Southern members on the 
Democratic side. 

NORTHERN DEMOCRATS IN A MAJORITY 

To be as accurate as unofficial returns 
make possible, there will be one hundred 
and thirty-eight Democrats from the States 
that could possibly be called Southern— 
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CONGRESSMAN CLAYTON, OF 


CONGRESSMAN ADAMSON, OF GEORGIA, 
OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


ALABAMA, CHAIRMAN HAIRMAN 
OF THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE 


that is, from Maryland, Virginia, West Vir- Louisiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, 
: ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. The 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
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Mississippi, total number of Democrats entitled to seats 
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CONGRESSMAN FITZGERALD, OF NEW YORK, CHAIR- CONGRESSMAN HAY, OF VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 


MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON’ APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
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is two hundred and ninety-one, according to 
the unofficial but probably correct list of the 
clerk of the House; therefore, the Southern 
and border States are decisively outnum- 
bered, for the Democrats from North and 
West total one hundred and fifty-three. 

Never has there been presented in Con- 
gress a greater opportunity for new men of 
real capacity to win prominence and im- 
portance than lies in this brief statement 
of the sectional division. There is already 
a demand for vigorous leadership of the 
Northern element, in order that it may 
gain the recognition and importance that 
its preponderating numbers justify. 

It must not be forgotten that while the 
North actually has a decided majority to 
its credit in the Democratic caucus, almost 
all the important committee places are held 
by Southern men, because they are the ones 
who have enjoved the privilege and the op- 
portunity of long service. It is exactly like 
the situation that used to exist, and that 
still exists, in less measure, among the Re- 
publican elements in the Senate. 

New England has maintained the policy 
of keeping her Senators in long service, 
thereby giving them opportunity to rise 
by seniority to influential posts. The 
Middle West and the West, given more to 
political shiftings, have had fewer veterans 
of two, three, and four terms; consequently, 
the power that their numbers should have 
given them was neutralized by the promi- 
nence and prestige which the New England 
Senators had accumulated through long 
service. 

In the House, to-day, the South is in 
precisely the same situation, with reference 
to the rest of the country, that New Eng- 
land has so long occupied in the Senate. 
Almost all the committee chairmanships are 
held by Southern men; not through any in- 
tentional discrimination, but because the 
Southerners have risen to their present 
status simply by virtue of being there to 
rise. 

Two Congresses ago, Democrats were as 
scarce as hen’s teeth in States which have 
large Democratic delegations, and which 
after March 4 will be well-nigh unanimous- 
ly Democratic. 

New York, for instance, will have thirty- 
two Democrats in the next House; the big 
gest delegation of one party, from a single 
State, that ever sat in Congress. Of these 
thirty-two, only fourteen are now members 
of the House; eighteen will be new men. 
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The case of Illinois is almost as striking. 
It will have twenty Democrats, five Repub- 
licans, and two Progressives in the House 
after March 4. Of the twenty Democrats, 
eleven will be new to Congressional service; 
of the other nine, three will have served 
only one term, and three only two terms. 

It is reasonably apparent that a man who 
never walked into the House chamber be- 
fore, is not likely to become chairman of 
Judiciary, head of Appropriations, or floor 
leader. The new men don't expect any- 
thing of that sort. But none the less there 
will be, as there is already, vigorous protest 
against preserving an organization which 
gives practically all the powerful positions, 
and the real influence in legislation, to the 
Southern members. 

That is inevitable. It is going to breed 
a fight, and that fight will be the opportu- 
nity for many a member with little experi- 
ence to prove what he can do. It is a safe 
venture that within the first year of Mr. 
Wilson's administration we shall know a 
goodly group of new national names at 
which we cannot guess to-day. Men with 
vigor, initiative, magnetism, and nerve are 
going to have such a chance for rapid rise 
as has not been known in Congressional 
experience within a generation. 

But these must develop with the progress 
of events in the new Congress. Meantime, 
it is not difficult to calculate who are go- 
ing to be the big figures of the House at 
the outset. ’ 


THE CHAIRMAN OF WAYS AND MEANS 
Towering over all the rest is Oscar 
Underwood, of Alabama: ‘ handsome, 


smooth-shaven, round of face—though in 
the last two vears his countenance has 
taken on lines which make him look ten 
vears older—and quite the typical Southern 
gentleman in suavity, elegance, and aristo- 
cratic-bearing. Moreover, he is a Southern 
statesman of the old type, if you please, for 
vigor of conviction and firmness of purpose 
when he starts to perform. 

Oscar Underwood is chairman of Ways 
and Means, the committee which 
makes all other committees, and also makes 
tariff-bills. He is ex officio leader of his 
party on the floor; and he is all that in fact 
as well as title. 

He is no man’s man, and he will not be 
easy for any administration to handle if 
once he gets at cross-purposes with it. His 
position has possibilities of autocratic au- 


great 
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thority hardly less than that which Reed 
and Cannon wielded; and Underwood, thus 
far, has never shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of using his power. 

There are reasons for misgiving about 
the maintenance of harmony between 
Speaker Clark and Leader Underwood. 
The two do not care desperately about each 
other. They were rival candidates for the 
party’s Presidential nomination. Each is 
understood to feel that he was entitled to 
the Congressional support undivided, and 
that he would have been nominated if the 
other had not split that strength. 

There may well be differences of opinion 
on this point. Both Clark and Underwood 
earned the hostility of Mr. Bryan during 
their Presidential ventures, and the Ne- 
braskan would not improbably opine that 
he had something to do with the final dis- 
position of the nomination plum. 

The Speaker might easily justify himself 
in proving a discordant factor in the new 
administration. He is only the second man 
in our political history that ever got a 
majority of votes in a nominating conven- 
tion for President, and yet missed the 
nomination. Martin Van Buren was the 
first. Mr. Clark is not understood to be 
specially amiable toward Wilson, Bryan, or 
Underwood. 

The fact that the importance and power 
of the speakership have been so pruned as 
to leave him rather less important in the 
House than Mr. Underwood is not calcu- 
lated to ameliorate his grievance. 

Mr. Clark has been Speaker, and Mr. 
Underwood leader, for the last two years. 
They will continue in those positions for 
the next two years, for it is morally certain 
that each will be reelected to his present 
post by the Democratic caucus. 

As between these twain rivals for distinc- 
tion in the management of the House, Mr. 
Wilson, whether as candidate or as Presi- 
dent-elect, has played no favorites. He is 
likely to continue that course with just as 
careful an equilibrium as he can maintain. 

Because there is a more even balance of 
power between Speaker and leader, and be- 
cause they are by that very token more or 
less rivals. it is going to be easier for Mr. 
Wilson to handle the House than it was 
for Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Wilson will be 
able to play one leader against the other, 
Mr. Roosevelt was 
compelled to do business with Cannon 
alone. The significance of this one fact, 


if necessity requires. 
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resulting from the change in the House 
rules four years ago, is likely to be a good 
deal better appreciated a few months hence 
than it is just now. 

When David B. Henderson was Speaker, 
he used to refer to the group of chairmen 
of the great House committees as “ my 
general staff.” He was correct in thus 
dignifying them. They will be the general 
staff of the House hereafter; but instead of 
being responsible to a Speaker alone, at the 
head of the organization, they will be under 
the influence of both the Speaker and the 
House leader. 

That will make the chairmen even a 
more potential group, with larger possi- 
bilities of independent influence, than 
under the old order. Likewise, in case of 
dissent between the Speaker and the leader, 
it will leave the President in vastly better 
posture to inject his own personality and to 
control the committees and the House. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Cannon, Henderson, and Reed, as 
Speakers, were bosses. They made the 
committees. The committee-making func- 
tion, having now passed to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, has exalted the im- 
portance of that body. Therefore it is 
necessary at the outset to examine its per- 
sonnel; to inquire whether it may be ex- 
pected to give its loyalty to Speaker Clark, 
to Leader Underwood, to President Wilson; 
or whether it will probably be an inde- 
pendent force on its own account. 

On the Democratic side of this committee 
there are now fourteen positions. Ten of 
the men in this group will be in the next 
Congress, and all will desire to remain on 
this committee. Probably they will suc- 
ceed in doing so. They are: 

Oscar W. Underwood, Alabama, chair- 
man; Francis Burton Harrison, New York: 
Dorsey W. Shackleford, Missouri; Claude 
Kitchin, North Carolina; Henry T. Rainey, 
Illinois; Lincoln Dixon, Indiana; Cordell 
Hull, Tennessee; W. S. Hammond, Min- 
nesota; Andrew J. Peters, Massachusetts; 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Pennsvlvania. 

There are four vacancies in prospect, 
caused by the promotion to the Senate of 
Ollie M. James, of Kentucky, and William 
Hughes, of New Jersey, and by the retire- 
ment of Choice B. Randell, of Texas, and 
William G. Brantley, of Georgia. For 
each of these vacancies there will probably 
be a sharp contest in the Democratic cau- 
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cus, which selects the members of the com- 
mittee. 

It will be observed that the retiring com- 
mittee contained seven men from Southern 
States, and seven from Northern or border 
States. Because of their increasing pro- 
portionate strength, the Northern Demo- 
crats would be pleased to annex one more, 
and get eight of the fourteen places. They 
are quite unlikely to do so, however, in 
view of the fact that if they should make 
a fight for such a distribution they would 
be an army of militia opposing one of 
veterans. The committee in the next 
House is almost certain to be divided as at 
present. 

It is when we turn from Ways and 
Means to the general make-up of other 
committees that we realize to what extent 
a new Southern leadership is coming to the 
top in national affairs. This is true in 
House and Senate alike. Mr. Wilson is a 
native of Virginia, Mr. Clark of Missouri; 
Mr. Underwood is a Kentuckian by birth 
and an Alabaman by adoption. 

In the Senate, we find that the prospect- 
ive leaders include Martin, of Virginia, 
Simmons, of North Carolina, Tillman, of 
South Carolina, Culberson, of Texas, New- 
lands, of Nevada (born in Mississippi), 
Bacon, of Georgia, Stone, of Missouri, 
Gore, of Oklahoma, Williams, of Missis 
sippi, Lea, of Tennessee, Smith, of Georgia, 
and Owen, of Oklahoma. 

There are indeed some Northern Demo- 
cratic Senators already assured of large in- 
fluence—men like O'Gorman, of New 
York, Kern, of Indiana, and Hitchcock, of 
Nebraska; but they are decidedly in the 
minority in numbers, and they are juniors 
in service, by virtue of which they are 
likely to take back seats, comparatively 
speaking, in committee assignments. 
COMMITTEES 


SOUTHERN CHAIRMEN OF 


Going back to the House, the preponder- 
ance of Southern influence in the important 
places is suggested by this list of Southern 


men who now hold first-rate committee 
chairmanships, or are heirs-apparent and 
likely to inherit them: 


Agriculture — Asbury F. Lever, of South 
Carolina 
Banking 
Virginia 
Coinage, Weights, and 
W. Hardwick, of Georgia. 
Foreign Affairs—H. D. Flood, of Virginia. 


and Currency — Carter Glass, of 


Thomas 


Measures 
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Immigration and Naturalization — John L. 
Burnett, of Alabama. 

Indian Affairs—John H. Stephens, of Texas. 

Insular Affairs—William A. Jones, of Vir- 
ginia. 

Interstate Commerce—W illiam C 
of Georgia. 

Irrigation—William R. Smith, of Texas. 

Judiciary—Henry D. Clayton, of Alabama. 

Merchant Marine — Joshua W. Alexander, 
of Missouri. 

Military Affairs—James Hay, of Virginia. 

Naval Affairs—Lemuel P. Padgett, of 
Tennessee. 

Pensions—W illiam Richardson, of Alabama. 

Post-Office—John A. Moon, of 

Rivers and Harbors— Stephen M. 
man, of Florida. 

Rules—Robert L. Henry, of Texas. 


Adamson, 


Tennessee. 
Spark- 


These are going to be important and 
potent men in national affairs during the 
next two years, at least. They will have 
charge of most of the really important 
legislation, in the stage of its framing and 
formulation. Only one strictly first-class 
committee has a Northern man as chair- 
man—that on Appropriations, headed by 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of New York. Invalid 
Pensions, headed by General Sherwood, of 
Ohio, and Mines and Mining, with Martin 
D. Foster, of Illinois, as chairman, prett) 
nearly complete the list even of second-rate 
committees presided over by Northern men. 

This condition does not justify any 
charge of unfairness on the part of the 
Southern men. They have the service and 
experience to their credit, and have done 
precisely what Eastern Republicans have 
been wont to do in the past, in the way of 
assuming that long service earns the high 
places. But the manifest inequity, aside 
from these considerations, of allowing so 
much power to be wielded by a section that 
has a minority of representation in the 
party caucus, is pretty sure to lead to some 
rearrangements in favor of the Northern 
men. They will get a better showing than 
they now enjoy, though they are certain, in 
proportion to their numbers, to be poorly 
placed as compared to the veterans from 
the South. 


NEW MEN WHO MAY COME TO THE FRON' 


Of the men heretofore in the background 
of House activities, it would be impossible 
to prophesy just who may come to the 
front. Representative John N. Garner, of 
Texas, seems likely to achieve a place on 
the Ways and Means Committee, in suc 
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cession to Choice B. Randell, of that State, 
who will not be in the next House. Mr. 
Hardwick, of Georgia, is also looked upon 
as a probable Ways and Means member, 
in the place of William G. Brantley, of his 
State. 

Martin D. Foster, of Illinois, is another 
possible addition to Ways and Means. In 
place of Mr. James, Kentucky may be ex- 
pected to have aspirants for a Ways and 
Means assignment in both Augustus O. 
Stanley, who headed the special steel in- 
vestigation committee, and Swager Sherley, 
of Louisville. Daniel J. McGillicuddy, of 
Maine, is also named as a likely candidate 
for one of the Ways and Means vacancies. 

Albert Sidney Burleson, of Texas, who 
has been eight times in succession elected 
to the House without opposition in his own 
party, is commonly regarded as the man 
who will most frequently serve as the per- 
sonal spokesman of President Wilson in the 
House. Mr. Burleson was an original 
Wilson man, and fought all the way for 
the Governor of New Jersey. He was 
prominent in the management of the election 
us well as the nomination campaign, and is 
the second member of the Appropriations 
Committee. 


Henry George, Jr., of New York, son 
and successor to the great expounder of the 


single-tax philosophy, will .e an important 
member of the House. Here are other 
Democrats of whom a similar prediction 
may be made: 

Thetus W. Sims, of Tennessee, chairman 
of the Committee on War Claims, a veteran 
in service, and an uncompromising radical 
among Democrats. 

Former Governor Andrew Jackson Mon- 
tague, of Virginia, who comes as a new 
man to the next Congress, but whose 
leadership of the progressive movement in 
Virginia politics has made him a significant 
figure. 

William R. Smith, an uncompromising 
tariff-reformer from Texas, who has been 
six times elected to the House. 

James L. Slayden, another Texan, who 
has been eight times elected in succession, 
and who ranks second on the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

James T. Lloyd, of Missouri, who is one 
of the political powers of the national or- 
ganization, by reason of being chairman 
of the Democratic Congressional campaign 
committee. 

George J. Kindel, a new member from 
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Colorado, who has been a leader in the 
fight of the intermountain country for more 
favorable freight-rates, and was elected to 
the House on that issue. 

William W. Rucker, of Missouri, eight 
times elected to the House. 

David J. Lewis, of Maryland, who has 
served only one term, but in that short time 
has convinced the House that he is one of 
its real experts in current transportation 
problems, especially the parcels-post. 

Joshua W. Alexander, of Missouri, who 
before coming to the national House was 
speaker of the lower branch of the State 
Legislature. 

Courtney W. Hamlin, of Missouri; Finis 
J. Garrett, of Tennessee; and various other 
Democrats who have seen long periods of 
service. 

NEW SENATE 


THE MAKE-UP OF THE 


Over at the Senate end of the Capitol 
there will be a vastly different state of 
affairs from that in the House. While they 
will have more than a two-to-one majority 
in the House, the Democrats will have the 
barest sort of a majority in the Senate, and 
only the most skilful sort of political man- 
agement will keep that body working 
smoothly along the lines of administration 
policies. For it happens, not only that the 
veteran Senators of long service and power- 
ful station are generally very conservative 
in their opinions, but that most of them 
were antagonistic to Wilson’s nomination. 
They will not enter upon their support of 
the administration with the enthusiasm that 
might have been demonstrated in behalf of 
a President more nearly representing their 
preferences. 

Sectionally, the Senate Democratic cau- 
cus will reverse the situation which has 
been found to exist in the House. A snug 
majority of the Democratic Senators—that 
is, twenty-eight or twenty-nine out of fifty 
or fifty-one — will represent the Southern 
and border States. The Southern men will 
be powerfully placed, too, by reason of their 
strong committee holdings. 

This fact has rather significance 
than might be imagined, however, because 
the division in the Senate will not be in 
any wise on sectional lines. Many of the 
Southern Democrats, and most of the 
Northern ones, are of the liberal type; and 
such Southerners as Gore and Owen, from 
Oklahoma, Lea, from Tennessee, Hoke 
Smith, from Georgia, Williams, of Missis- 


less 
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sippi, ané Culberson, of Texas, will find 
their natural affiliations with the faction 
that will include such Northern men as 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, Kern and Shive- 
ly, of Indiana, Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
O’Gorman, of New York, Myers, of Mon- 
tana, Newlands, of Nevada, and Martine 
and Hughes, of New Jersey. 

Almost from the day when Congress re- 
assembled, in December, the tendency to 
crystallize into two factions, which may 
with reasonable accuracy be described as 
conservative and liberal, has been marked. 
The liberals want more recognition on the 
committees, and they seem to have the 
strength to take what they want. Whether 
they will dare to do so, and to risk the 
consequent disaffection among the demoted 
conservatives, is a question whose answer 
has yet to be worked out in conferences and 
caucuses. 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPOKESMEN 


To one new Senator, in particular, will 
fall a most attractive opportunity. “ Billy ” 
Hughes, of New Jersey, is the man. He 
will divide honors with Gore, of Okla- 
homa, Culberson, of Texas, and O’Gor- 
man, of New York, in speaking for the 
President. 

Probably none of these three men is 
personally so close to the next President. 
Hughes was a Wilson man from before the 
beginnings of things—a fighter for Wilson 
for Governor, for the real substance of 
State leadership as against the old Smith 
machine. Later, he was a most efficient 
general in the campaign for Wilson’s 
nomination for President, and one of the 
Wilson floor managers in the Baltimore 
convention. He became a Senator by virtue 
alike of his own strength and of the recog- 
nized approval of Governor Wilson. 

He is of the more radical school of 
Democrats, has been a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and 
an important figure in that body. Coming 
to the Senate with such a record and under 
such auspices, it may be expected that he 
will presently be a very familiar personage 
in the public prints and in the proceedings 
of Congress. 

Gore, of Oklahoma, will be one of the 
sought-after men in the Senate. Totally 
blind since he was a child, he fought his 
way to high office, despite poverty and his 
affliction. It seemed like achieving the im- 
possible, but it was hardly more remark 


able than his rise to leadership since he has 
been in the Senate. 

When he and Robert L. Owen came 
to Washington as the first two Senators 
from Oklahoma, Owen, in the lottery for 
terms, drew the six-year and Gore the two- 
year sitting. Before his brief probationary 
service was ended, the blind Senator had to 
face a bitter fight for renomination. It 
looked as if he were a loser; but Gore 
didn't think so. 

Just a few days before the Senatorial 
primary, in which his opponents thought 
they were certain to defeat Gore, LaFollette 
made his famous twenty-six-hour speech 
against the Emergency Currency Bill, by 
way of filibustering. There was nobody on 
the Republican side who would unite with 
LaFollette in that fight, but Gore rose to the 
situation. He proved at once his independ- 
ence and his non-partisanship by joining 
the Wisconsin insurgent and contributing 
a six-hour speech. 

When he sat down at the wrong moment, 
because, being blind, he did not know that 
the speaker who was to follow him had 
failed to reach the chamber, the “ regulars ” 
seized the opportunity to rush the bill to a 
vote and pass it. That performance—ta- 
king advantage of the infirmity of a blind 
man— saved Gore in the Oklahoma 
primary. The State went wild with en- 
thusiasm for its sightless Senator, the po- 
litical situation was reversed, and he swept 
the primary and the succeeding election. 

Since then he has risen to recognition as 
one of the great politicians of Congress. He 
is credited with doing more than anybody 
else to win Colonel Bryan to the support of 
Wilson, and to keep the Wilson campaign 
moving on winning lines. During the elec- 
tion campaign, he was one of the most po 
tent members of the Democratic strategy 
hoard. He will be a star of first magnitude 
in the reorganized Senate. 

At one period of his career a Populist, 
Gore is among the most radical Democrats, 
but he thinks that the political course to 
which his party should hold at present is 
one of moderate radicalism. Like such men 
as Hughes, Lea, Owen, and others of the 
radical wing, he doesn’t propose to commit 
the party, as such, to all the things in which 
he personally believes. He considers that 
haste and speed are not necessarily synony- 
mous when it comes to the evolution of a 
program of constructive statesmanship. 

A liberal, but a far more moderate liberal 
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than Gore, is Senator Charles A. Culberson 
of Texas, who was also a Wilson man from 
the beginnings. Without the Empire State 
of the South, which wheeled into line for 
him at just the psychological moment, 
Wilson would never have been nominated. 
That is as certain as that he finally did 
win; and Texas is going to be a very large 
community, in more things than area, during 
the next four years. 


OTHER DEMOCRATIC LEADERS 


The youngest Senator of them all is Luke 
Lea, of Tennessee. He is also one of the 
most finished political generals, a man of 
radical views and possessed of a nerve that 
has never yet failed. He has been talked 
of as a very likely leader of the liberal 
Democratic faction on the floor, and has 
been active, from the hour when he came 
into the Senate, in all efforts to reorganize 
the Democratic caucus into control of the 
liberal wing. He also was a Wilson man 
throughout, and he possesses the complete 
confidence of the man who is soon to be 
President. He will be heard from very 
often, and in terms that will not be mis- 
understood. 

Owen, of Oklahoma, is not so dramatic 
a figure as his colleague, Gore; but none the 
less he is the same kind of a radical in 
opinions, and will be a larger factor under 
the Wilson administration than ever before. 
He has just won his campaign for reelection. 

Among the men who contributed their full 
share to make the nomination of Wilson 
possible was John Sharp Williams, of 
Mississippi, long a member of the lower 
house, a brilliant leader of the minority in 
that body, a representative of the aristocratic 
traditions of the South, a worshiper at the 
shrine of Thomas Jefferson, and one of the 
moderate liberals with whom President 
Wilson is likely to confer a great deal. 

Plain-spoken, direct, unwavering in his 
aggressive views, a great lawyer, and pos- 
sessor of the absolute confidence of his con- 
stituents at home and his associates in 
Washington, John W. Kern, Senator from 
Indiana, has been a leader almost from the 
time when he assumed his toga, and will be 
still more prominent in the future. 

Two veterans of the radical side of De- 
mocracy, in point of Senatorial service, are 


Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, and 


George Earl Chamberlain, of Oregon. Mr. 
Newlands, though a man of great wealth, 
has been a persistent radical in his public 
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career, which has been long and notable, 
both in House and in Senate. He is the 
author of the Federal irrigation policy, 
which he fought into the laws through long 
years of effort; he is a student of the diffi- 
cult questions of interstate commerce and 
of trusts, and author of many bills which, 
seeming extremely advanced when they 
were introduced, have been vindicated by 
the passage of time and the forward move- 
ment of public opinion. He is the Nestor, 
in point of service, among all the radical 
Democratic Senators. 

Hoke Smith, of Georgia, has put in most 
of his political lifetime fighting. He was 
a member of the second Cleveland Cabinet, 
resigning in the midst of the 1896 campaign 
because, it was understood, he was a better 
Bryanite than could be very comfortable in 
that official family. He fought his way to 
the Governorship of Georgia five years ago, 
and secured the passage of many advanced 
laws; but the Tories defeated him after one 
term, and under an administration of their 
own kind undid much of his work. Then 
Smith took to the stump again, ran for an- 
other nomination, got it, and restored his 
legislation to the statute-books. Before his 
term ended, he was elected to the Senate. 

Hoke Smith is one of the sturdy fighters 
for advanced views. If the Senate Demo- 
crats develop the schism that is widely ex- 
pected, he will be second to very few mem- 
bers in his ardent support of aggressive 
policies. 

Among the less known Senators who may 
be expected to enlarge their place on the 
national stage are Ellison D. Smith, of 
South Carolina; Henry L. Myers, of Mon- 
tana; Atlee Pomerene, of Ohio, and Nathan 
P. Bryan, of Florida. All of them are dis- 
posed toward the liberal side of affairs. 

The old guard of Democratic Senators, 
corresponding closely to the unlamented 
Aldrich-Hale inside organization that used 
to be called the “ family,” will, of course, 
continue to command attention and to wield 
large power. Thomas S. Martin, of Vir- 
ginia, is the nominal floor leader of the 
Democrats, while others of the conservative 
group are Augustus O. Bacon, of Georgia; 
Benjamin R. Tillman, of South Carolina 
once accounted an extreme radical—John 
H. Bankhead and Joseph F. Johnston, of 
Alabama; Furnifold M. Simmons, of North 
Carolina; James P. Clarke, of Arkansas; 
John Walter Smith, of Maryland, and Will- 
iam Joel Stone, of Missouri. 




















A Possible Scheme for Amalga- 
mating the Republican and the 
Progressive Parties that Should 
Be Acceptable to Each 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 


HAT I am saying on this political subject is wholly as a suggestion, 
nothing more. I am throwing out the thought for what it is worth, 
throwing it out for consideration by those of the Republican and Pro- 

‘gressive parties to whom an efficient and powerful amalgamated organization 
would mean more than party prejudice, or prejudice in favor of an empty party 
name. 

Wilson was elected President in November by a total vote of 6,303,063. 
The combined vote of Roosevelt and Taft was 7,008,096, or a plurality over 
Wilson of 1,305,033. .\ combination of the Republican and Progressive parties, 
if it could be brought about, would make the amalgamated organization the 
dominant political force in the country. 

As independent parties, each is in a hopeless minority as compared with 
the Democratic party. To continue as distinct entities means to continue for 
an indefinite time in the minority trenches, perhaps for a very long time. I say 
‘ perhaps,”” because in politics nothing is certain. The drift of individuals from 

me to the other of the minority parties, or from the majority party to one or 
to both of the minority parties, may before the expiration of the incoming 
administration change the relative position of all. It is not probable, however, 
that the enormous lead of the Democratic party over either the Republican or 
the Progressive party will disappear. The margin of nearly two to one is far too 
great. 

A quick, sure way of overcoming the Democratic supremacy would be 
through an alliance of the Republican and the Progressive parties. Indeed, this 
is the only apparent way it is likely to happen in the immediate or near future. 
But is it possible to bring about such a union? 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This article was written for publication in MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE. In 
order, however, to give still wider and more effective oublicity to the suggestion that it ad- 
vances, Mr. Munsey decided to print it first in his newspapers—the New York Press, the Boston 
Journal, the Philadelphia Evening Times, the Baltimore Vews, and the Washington Times. It 
will have appeared in these before the present number of the magazine is issued. 
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I don’t believe it is, if it is a question of either party going over to the 
other. It is a practical certainty that the Progressives, with their numerical 
strength, as shown in the recent election by a popular majority over the Repub- 
licans of 819,818, will not go over to the Republican party. It looks to be about 
equally probable that the Republican party will not as a body come over to the 
Progressives. Neither party has any love for the other. Indeed, the Republi- 
cans are bitter against the Progressives for splitting the party and relegating it 
to third place in the popular vote of the country. The Progressives are equally 
bitter against the Republicans. 

They claim, and with every evidence to sustain the claim, that if Mr. Roose- 
velt had been placed in nomination at Chicago, he would now be President- 
elect of the United States, instead of Mr. Wilson. With this conviction deep in 
their héarts, it is not unnatural that they should feel as they do toward the party 
that defrauded them of this victory. 

But all this is history, it is water over the dam. It cannot turn a wheel 
to-day. We must face what is, and not square ourselves to what might have been 
or should have been. As a result of the political unwisdom of the Republican 
leaders, the Democratic party has swept into power with a plurality bigger than 
that ever received by any party in the history of the country. 

So strongly entrenched, as in a fortress of Gibraltar, the dislodgment of 
the Democratic party looks to be a long way off, except through a union of 
the Republican and the Progressive forces. There is one way that this union 
might be effected. Here it is: 

Form a new party, a holding party, to take over the Republican and the 
Progressive parties, as a holding company in the business world takes over and 
amalgamates competing concerns. The Republican and the Progressive par- 
ties, politically speaking, are emphatically competing concerns, and in competi- 
tion with the big Democratic party they are powerless. 

The scheme of a holding party as a means of getting the two parties 
together makes an easy way of approach, and one from which the sting of 
prejudice on either side is removed. Neither party would go over to the other. 
Both would meet on neutral ground. 

Of course, this does not presuppose that the holding party would con- 
tinue merely as a holding party, with the Republican and Progressive parties 
still maintained as constituent organizations. With the merging of the latter 
into the holding party, it would bec ume a concrete, closely amalgamated polit- 
ical organization, quite as much so as either party is to-day. As independent 
entities, the Republican and Progressive parties would disappear. 

The scheme of the holding party could be worked out in some such way 
as this: 

Let the voters of each party in the several States call a conference, a State- 
wide conference, to discuss the plan, and to appoint delegates to a national con- 
ference. These State gatherings would not be joint conferences. Each party 
would hold its own conference made up of its own men. The national con- 
ference, on the other hand, would consist of an equal number of delegates from 


the two parties. 
The work of the national conference would be to get together on principles 
and policies, and to select a name for the new holding party. Such a confer- 
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ence would have a very important and very far-reaching piece of work on its 
hands. It should have sufficient time for such an undertaking — weeks, or 
months, if need be. It would not only embrace the problem of harmonizing, 
but would have to work out policies and principles that would be representa- 
tive of the best thought of the day. 

This conference might well take on the scope of a constitutional conven- 
tion, such, for example, as the recent constitutional convention of the State of 
Ohio. <A thorough study by the conference of the problems of government, both 
State and national, would be a businesslike way of arriving at a sound basis for 
amalgamation and for fixing upon the policies and principles of the new party. 

The old way of writing a political platform amid the stress and storm of 
a national convention, when all is excitement, and interest is almost wholly cen- 
tered on the nominations, is ridiculous. There isn’t a serious note in it; there 
isn’t a bit of common sense in it. 

Too much time cannot be given to a piece of work that means so much 
to a hundred millions of people, and that means so much to a party. Three 
months should be given to the work, instead of a fractional part of three days, 
as has been the custom. 

It is a very big and tremendously serious undertaking to write with intelli- 
gence and broad knowledge the platform of a big, nation-wide political party. 
[t is an instrument of statesmanship, business, humanity, and uplift to the whole 
nation. 

The platforms of the Republican and the Progressive parties are in many 
respects much the same. On economic policies they substantially agree. The 
Progressive platform is freer from the slavery of tradition, and goes further 
in the direction of social justice and industrial evolution. Moreover, it urges 
many good policies not covered by the Republican platform. But the dif- 
ference between the two would not seem to be insuperably great if the repre- 
sentatives of each, meeting on neutral ground, should try earnestly and hon- 
estly to harmonize them. 

Two-thirds of the voters of the Republican party are as advanced in heart 
and idea as the more serious and substantial men of the Progressive party. 
These men, officially in different parties, see things in the same way. Form- 
ing a decided majority, as they do, of each party, they should, in the interest 
of efficient legislation for the common good, get together under one banner. 
Divided, as they are, into two organizations, they have no political power. 

“The Liberal party” would be a very comprehensive and appropriate 
name for the new holding party. It would be quite in harmony with the 
spirit of the day. It is a well-known name for a political party. It signifies an 
attitude that is popular, a purpose to treat people and policies with liberal con- 
sideration. 

States should send an equal number of Republicans and of Progressives 
as delegates to the national conference. This does not mean that all States 
should send the same number, but that of the total number sent from any State 
there should be a like representation from each party. 

The fact that the Progressives cast a larger vote in November should 
not justify them in expecting a larger number of delegates than their op- 
ponents. While the Republicans are numerically weaker, they are at the same 
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time stronger in their established organization, and in their avenues of pub- 
licity, through an excess of newspapers favorable to them. On the other 
hand, the Progressives are stronger in that they are essentially a unit, whereas 
the Republicans are divided into conservatives, reactionaries, and practical 
Pre yeTessives. 

Moreover, the Progressive party is especially strong in its youth, its zeal, 
and its spirit, which is the spirit of duty and of triumph. These qualities in 
themselves are a tremendous power in a political organization. 

But beyond the question of which party is the stronger is the vital fact 
that no satisfactory results could be worked out in the national conference if 
one party could outvote the other. Wa£ith equal representation from each, 
neither would have any advantage over the other. 

The number of delegates from each State should be in proportion to the 
combined Roosevelt-Taft vote in the November election. That is to say, in- 
stead of fixing the number of delegates by Congressional districts, it would 
work out better, everything considered — the Southern delegate situation in 
particular considered—to base the number of delegates on the actual number 
of the combined votes cast in the various States for Roosevelt and Taft. 

In this way, the convention would consist of delegates actually repre- 
sentative of the Republican and the Progressive voters of the country, and 
this is as it should be. To do efficient work, the national conference should 
he kept down to the smallest number of delegates that would give representa- 
tion to every State. 

The men in the Republican and Progressive parties who put party name 
ahead of principles and policies doubtless will not take kindly to this suggestion, 
or to any similar suggestion; the men who put principles and policies ahead of 
name will perhaps see in it a way to the clearing. 

Naturally, I should not expect Barnes and Penrose and Gallinger and Crane 
and others of their type to take kindly to this plan, or to any other plan looking 
toward liberal and advanced ideas. They and Wall Street are conservative to 
the last degree, and are indulging in the vision of seeing the Republican party 
reestablished on ultra-conservative lines, reactionary lines. 

But it is not within the scope of possibilities to do this. The spirit of prog- 
ress is in control to-day in every phase of life and endeavor, and nowhere more 
so than in politics. It is the veriest folly to indulge in illusions of reactionary 
triumph. 

Moreover, it is not likely that machine leaders who are in politics for their 
own glorification, or for what they can get out of it, would favor any move 
that would and should put them out of business. This is the voter’s problem to 
solve. It is for him to determine whether he will think and act for himself as a 
free man, or will remain a puppet in the hands of the bosses. 

A mere name is an empty shell. The collective heart and soul and brain 
and force within this shell are the party. The Republicans of character and sin- 
cerity, under another name, would still have the same ideals and the same qual- 
itv of citizenship as they now have. This is equally true of the Progressives. 

The important thing, all else made right, is a name that would make pos- 
sible a nation-wide party. But a nation-wide party is not possible to the Repub- 
lican men and women of America under the Republican name. 
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The name Republican has not been accepted in the South in a half-century, 
and would not be accepted in a hali-century to come. The prejudice there is too 
deep-rooted—prejudice both because of the memories of the Civil War, and 
because since the war the party has failed to get a footing in the Southern 
States as a white man’s party. No party can live and be a useful political instru- 
ment in the South except it be a white man’s party. 

The complete dominance of a section by one party, as has been the case in 
the South since the war, is good neither for the section nor for the party itself. 
It is a menace to the rest of the country. <Any solid section, be it North, South, 
East, or West, is a menace to the other sections of the country. Political senti- 
ment should not be divided upon geographical lines. 

In view of the importance of a party being nation-wide, it-is clear that if 
the Republican party, as at present dominated, could swing loose from clogging 
and archaic conventions, and could regenerate and vitalize itself with modern 
ideas and modern ideals, it would still fall short of meeting the requirements of 
the day. It would fall short by reason of the fact that it cannot be, within the 
vision of this generation, a party of any consequence and standing in the South. 

What I am saying is said wholly on my own initiative, and absolutely inde- 
pendent of any man or men in either the Republican or the Progressive party. 
I have purposely avoided discussing the subject with Mr. Roosevelt or with any 
one else. I wanted to be able to state as a fact that neither the Progressive nor 
the Republican party, nor any leader of either, is putting forth this idea under 
cover. No such intimation or purpose has ever reached me from any source, 
nor have I anywhere heard the idea broached. 

In this discussion I am not considering Mr. Roosevelt's interests or the 
interests of any other man in either party. I am considering now, as I did in 
the campaign, the interests of the hundred millions. 

In a general way, I know that Mr. Roosevelt has taken a very firm stand 
against the Progressives entering into any fusion with the Republicans. His 
stand in this respect has not been more pronounced or positive than my own, 
both as an individual and through my publications. Direct amalgamation with 
the Republicans would be practical elimination. The Progressive party, with its 
wonderful start, its high purposes, and _ its splendid ideals, has far too important 
a work to do, as an independent party or in combination with men of its own 
kind now enlisted under different banners, to consider any step that might result 
in self-effacement, except upon some such plan as I have herein suggested. 

With unyielding opposition to a direct amalgamation with the Republicans, 
I would, however, both urge and indorse a move that would bring the two par- 
ties together on neutral ground, bring them together with dignity and mutual 
good feeling, taking over and welding into a single instrument the best policies 
and purposes of the two organizations. It would be a common-sense, business- 
like, two-and-two-make-four scheme of meeting the situation. 

One word more. This suggestion for bringing the two parties together 
does not mean, and must not be twisted to mean, that my relations to or in- 
terest in the Progressive party are in any way changed. Emphatically they are 
not. But clearly the same methods should prevail with regard to politics that 
prevail in the wisest and most intelligent realms of business. 


This article was written January 2,1913 















THE SHOW BUSINESS 


BY BRANDE 


PROFESSOR OF DRAMATK 


T an interesting moment in Disraeli’s 
picturesque career in British poli- 
tics he indulged in one of his stri- 

kingly spectacular effects, in accord with 
his characteristic method of boldly startling 
the somewhat sluggish imagination of his 
countrymen; and in the next week’s issue 
of Punch there was a cartoon by Tenniel 
reflecting the general opinion in regard to 
his theatrical audacity. He was represent- 
ed as Artemus Ward, frankly confessing 
that “I am in the show business.” 

The cartoon was good-humored enough, 
as Punch’s cartoons usually are; but it was 
not exactly complimentary. It was intended 
to voice the vague distrust felt by the 
British people toward a leader who did 
not scrupulously avoid every possible op- 
portunity to be dramatic. And yet every 
statesman who was himself possessed of 
constructive imagination, and who was 
therefore anxious to stir the imaginations 
of those he was leading, has laid himself 
open to the same charge. 

Burke, for one, was accused of being 
frankly theatrical; and Napoleon, the child 
of that French revolution which Burke 
combated with undying vigor, never hesi- 
tated to employ kindred devices. When 
Napoleon told his soldiers in Egypt that 
the Pyramids were looking down on them, 
and when Burke cast the daggers on the 
floor of the House of Commons, they were 
both proving that they were in the show 
business. So was Julius Cesar when he 
thrice thrust aside the kingly crown; and 
Frederick on more than one occa- 
sion. Even Luther did not shrink from the 
spectacular when that could serve his pur- 
pose, as when he nailed his theses to the 
door of the Wittenberg church. 

If the statesmen have now and again 
acted as if they were in the show business, 
we need not be surprised to discover that 
the dramatists have done it even more 
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often, in accord with their more intimate 


relation to the theater. No one would 
deny that Sardou and Boucicault were 


showmen, with a perfect mastery of every 
trick of the showman’s trade. But this is 
equally true of the supreme leaders of 
dramatic art, Sophocles, Shakespeare, and 
Moliére. The great Greek, the great Eng- 
lishman, and the great Frenchman, however 
much they might differ in their aims and 
in their accomplishments, were alike in the 
avidity with which they availed themselves 
of every spectacular device possible to their 
respective theaters. 

The opening passage of “ (Edipus the 
King,” when the chorus appeals to the 
sovereign to remove the curse that hangs 
over the city, is as potent on the eye as on 
the ear. The witches and the ghost in 
“Macbeth,” the single combats and the 
bloody battles that embellish Shakespeare's 
play, are utilizations of the spectacular 
possibilities existing in that Elizabethan 
playhouse, which has seemed to some his- 
torians of the drama to be necessarily bare 
of all appeal to the senses. And in his 
“ Amphitryon” Moliére has a succession of 
purely mechanical effects —a god riding 
upon an eagle, for example, and descend- 
ing from the sky—which are anticipations 
of the more elaborate and complicated 
transformation scenes of the “Black 
Crook” and the “White Fawn.” 

At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
two masters of the stage were Ibsen and 
Wagner; and both of them were in the 
show business—Wagner more openly and 
more frequently than Ibsen. Yet the stern 
Scandinavian does not disdain to employ an 
avalanche in “When We Dead Awaken,” 
and to introduce a highly pictorial shaw]- 
dance for the heroine of his “Doll's 
House.” As for Wagner, he is incessant in 
his search for the spectacular, insisting that 
the music-drama was the art-work of the 
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future, since the librettist-composer could 
call to his aid all the other arts, and could 
make these arts contribute to the total effect 
of the opera. 

And what is the “Blue Bird,” of M. 
Maeterlinck, the philosopher-poet who’ is 
also a playwright, but a fairy-play on the 
model of those long popular in Paris, the 
“Pied de Mouton” and the “Biche au 
Bois”? It has a meaning and a purpose 
lacking in its emptier predecessors; but its 
author’s method is the same as that of the 
uninspired manufacturers of these spec- 
tacular pieces. 

It is not without significance that our 
newspapers, which have a keen understand- 
ing of the public taste, are in the habit of 
commenting upon entertainments of the 
most diverse nature under the general head- 
ing of “Amusements.” It matters not 
whether the entertainment is proffered by 
Barnum & Bailey or by Weber & Fields, by 
Sophocles or by Ibsen, by Shakespeare or 
by Moliére, by Wagner or by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, it is grouped with the rest of the 
amusements. 

And this is not so illogical as it seems, 
for the primary purpose of all the arts is 
to entertain, even if every art has also to 
achieve its own secondary aim. Some of 
these entertainments make their appeal to 
the intellect, some to the emotions, and 
some only to the nerves, to our relish for 
sheer excitement and for brute sensation; 


but each of them, in its own way, seeks 
first of all to entertain. 
THE SHOW SIDE OF THE DRAMA 


This is a point of view which is rarely 
taken by those who are accustomed to con- 
sider the drama only in its literary aspects, 
and who like to think of the dramatic poet 
as a remote and secluded artist, scornful of 
all adventitious assistance, seeking to ex- 
press his own vision of the universe, and 
intent chiefly, if not solely, on portraying 
the human soul. And yet this point of 
view needs to be taken by every one who 
wishes to understand the drama as an art, 
for the drama is inextricably bound up 
with the show business, and to separate the 
two is simply impossible. 

The theater is almost infinitely various, 
and the different kinds of entertainment 
possible in it cannot be sharply distin- 
guished. They shade into each other by 
almost imperceptible gradations. Only 
now and again can we seize a specimen that 
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completely conforms to one of the types into 
which we theoretically classify the multiple 
manifestations of the drama. 

Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Barnum & 
Bailey’s Greatest Show on Earth might 
seem at first sight to stand absolutely out- 


side the theater. But it is impossible not 
to perceive the close kinship between the 
program of the Barnum & Bailey show and 
the program of the New York Hippo- 
drome, since they have the circus in com- 
mon. At the Hippodrome, however, we 
have at least a rudimentary play, with 
actual dialogue, and with abundant songs 
and dances executed by a large body of 
chorus-girls; and in this aspect its spec- 
tacle is curiously similar to the nondescript 
medley which is popularly designated as a 
“summer song-show.”’ 


Now the summer song-show is first 
cousin to the so-called American “comic 
opera” —so different from the French 


opéra comique. Even if it has now fallen 
upon evil days, this American comic opera 
is a younger sister of the sparkling work of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and of the exhilara- 
ting opéra bouffe of Offenbach, with libret- 
tos by Meilhac and Halévy. 

We cannot fail to perceive that the 
librettos of Gilbert and of Meilhac and 
Halévy are admirable in themselves, that 
they would please even without the music 
of Sullivan and Offenbach, and that they 
are truly comedies of a kind. That is to 
say, the book of “ Patience” or “ Pinafore” 
does not differ widely in method or in pur- 
pose from Gilbert’s non-musical play “ En- 
gaged,” and the book of the “Vie Pari 


“ 


sienne” also does not differ widely from 
Meilhac and Halévy’s “Tricoche et Ca- 
colet.” “Engaged” and “Tricoche et 


Cacolet” are farces, or very light comedies: 
and we find that it is not easy to draw a 
strict line of demarcation between light 
comedies of this sort.and comedies of a 
more elevated type. Gilbert was also the 
author of “ Sweethearts” and of “ Charity,” 
and Meilhac and Halévy were also the 
authors of “ Frou-frou.” 

Still more difficult would it be to sepa- 
rate sharply plays like “ Charity” and 
“ Frou-frou” from the social dramas of 


Pinero and Ibsen, the “Benefit of the 
Doubt,” for instance, and the “ Doll’s 
House.” Sometimes these social dramas 
stiffen into actual tragedy, the “Second 
Mrs. ‘Tanqueray,” for example, and 


And more than one critic has 


“ Ghosts.” 
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dwelt upon the structural likeness of the 
somber and austere “Ghosts” of Ibsen to 
the elevated and noble “ (Edipus the King ’ 
of Sophocles, even if the Greek play is 
full of a serener poetry and charged with 
a deeper message. 

It is a far cry from Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West to the “ @dipus ” of Sophocles; but 
they are only opposite ends of a long chain 
which binds together the heterogeneous 
rout of * amusements.” 

There is indisputable profit for every 
student of the art of the stage in a frank 
recognition of the fact that the drama is 
inevitably associated with the show busi- 
ness; and the wider and deeper his ac- 
quaintance with the ramifications of the 
show business, the better fitted he is to 
understand certain aspects of the master- 
pieces of dramatic literature. Any con- 
sideration of dramatic literature apart from 
the actual conditions of performance, apart 
from the special theater for which any given 
play was composed, and to the conditions 
of which it had perforce to conform, is 
bound to be one-sided, not to say sterile. 
The masterpieces of dramatic literature 
were all written to be performed by actors, 
in a theater, and before an audience. And 
these masterpieces of dramatic literature 
which we now analyze with reverence, were 
all immediately successful when represent- 
ed by the performers for whom they were 
written and in the playhouses to which 
they had been adjusted. 

There are no truly great plays which 
failed to please the contemporary specta- 
tors for whose delight they were devised. 
Many of the plays which have won success 

- indeed, most of them — achieve only a 
fleeting vogue; they lack the element of 
permanence; they have only theatrical 
effectiveness, and they are devoid of abi- 
ding dramatic value. But the truly great 
dramas established themselves first on the 
stage, and afterward they also revealed 
the solid qualities which we demand in 
the study. They withstood, first of all, the 
ordeal by fire before the footlights of the 
theater; and they were able thereafter to 
resist the touchstone of time in the library. 


THE HUMBLE ORIGINS OF THE DRAMA 


Since the drama is inextricably related 


to the theater, all the varied ramifications 
of the show business have their interest and 
their significance for students of the stage. 
It is not too much to say that there is no 
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form of entertainment, however humble and 
however remote from literature, which may 
not supply a useful hint or two, now and 
again, to the historian of the drama. 

For example, few things would seem 
farther apart than the lamentable tragedy 
of Punch and Judy and the soul-stirring 
plays of the Athenian dramatic poets; and 
yet there is more than one point of contact 
between these two performances. An alert 
observer of a Punch and Judy show in the 
streets of London can get help from it for 
the elucidation of a problem or two which 
may have puzzled him in his effort to un- 
derstand the peculiarities of Attic tragedy. 
In like manner, the nondescript hodge- 
podge of funny episodes interspersed with 
songs and dances, such as Weber & Fields 
have presented in New York, may be util- 
ized to shed light on the lyrical burlesques 
of Aristophanes as these were performed in 
Athens more than two thousand years ago. 

Perhaps even a third instance of this 
possibility of explaining the glorious past 
by the humble present may not be out of 
place. 

A few years ago Edward Harrigan put 
together a variety-show sketch called the 
“Mulligan Guards,” and its en- 
couraged him to develop it into a little 
comic drama called the “ Mulligan Guards’ 
Picnic,” which was the earliest of a. suc- 
cession of farcical studies of tenement- 
house life in New York, culminating at last 
in a three-act comedy entitled “Squatter 
Sovereignty.” In this series of humorous 
pieces Harrigan set before us a wide variety 
of types of character — Irishmen of all 
sorts, Germans and Italians, negroes and 
Chinamen, as these are commingled in the 
melting-pot of our cosmopolitan metropolis. 
These humorous pieces were the result of a 
spontaneous evolution, and their author was 
wholly innocent of the Latin drama. And 
yet, as it happened, Harrigan was doing 
for the tenement-house population of New 
York very much what Plautus had done for 
the tenement-house population of Rome. 

A familiarity with the plays of the Latin 
playwright could not but increase our ap- 
preciation of the amusing pieces of the 
Irish-American sketch-writer; and a fa- 
miliarity with the comic dramas of Harri- 
gan could not fail to be of immediate as- 
sistance to us in our desire to understand 


success 


the remote life with which Plautus was 
dealing. The plays of the Roman drama- 
tist were deliberately adapted from the 
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Greek, and they therefore had an avowedly 
literary origin, whereas the origin of the 
plays performed in New York was only an 
unpretending sketch for a variety show; but 
both of them had the same flavor of veracity 
in their reproduction of the teeming life of 
the tenements. 

Humble as is the origin of the “ Mulli- 
gan Guard” series, at least equally humble 
is the origin of the improvised pieces of the 
Italians, the comedy -of-masks, which 
Moliére lifted into literature in his 
“Etourdi” and his “Fourberies de Sca- 
pin.” In the hands of the Italians, the 
comedy-of-masks was absolutely unliterary, 
since it was not even written; and its per- 
formers were not only comedians, but also 
acrobats. And here the drama is seen to be 
impinging on the special sphere of the cir- 
cus, just as it does again in the plays pre- 
pared for the New York Hippodrome. It 
is more than probable that this improvised 
comedy of the Italians is the long develop- 
ment of a primitive semigymnastic, semi- 
dramatic entertainment given by a little 
group of strollers, performing in the open 
market-place to please the casual crowd 
that might collect. 

Equally unpretending was the origin of 
the French melodrama, which Victor Hugo 
lifted into literature in his “ Hernani” and 
“Ruy Blas.” It began in the temporary 
theaters erected for a brief season in one or 
the other of the fairs held annually in 
different parts of Paris. 

The performances in these playhouses 
were exactly equivalent to those in our 
variety shows; they were medleys of songs 
and dances, of acrobatic performances, and 
of exhibitions of trained animals. As in 
our own variety shows, there were also little 
plays performed from time to time, at first 
scarcely more than a framework on which 
to hang songs and dances, but after a while 
taking on a solider substance, until they 
stiffened themselves into pathetic pieces in 
three or more acts, capable of providing 
pleasure for a whole evening. The humor 
was direct, and the characters were painted 
in the primary colors; the passions were 
violent and the plots were arbitrary; but 
the playwrights had discovered how to hold 
the interest of their simple-minded specta- 
tors and to draw tears and laughter at will. 

In fact, the more minutely the history of 
the stage is studied, the more clearly do we 
perceive that the beginnings of every form 
of the drama are most unpretentious, and 
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that literary merit is attained only in the 
final stages of its development. Dramatic 
literature is the ultimate evolution of that 
which in the beginning was only an in- 
significant and unimportant experiment in 
the show business; and it must always re- 
main intimately related to the show busi- 
ness, even when it climbs to the lonely 
peaks of the poetic drama. 


THE DRAMA ALWAYS AN “ AMUSEMENT ” 


Whatever its value, and however weighty 
its message, it is still to be commented upon 
under the head of ““Amusements”’; for if it 
does not succeed in amusing, it ceases to 
exist except in the library, and even there 
only for special students. It lives by its 
immediate theatrical effectiveness alone, 
even if it can survive only by its literary 
quality. 

Those who are in the habit of gaging the 
drama solely by this literary quality are 
prone to deplore the bad taste of the pub- 
lic that flocks to purely spectacular pieces. 
But this, again, is no new thing, and does 
not disclose a decline in the ability to ap- 
preciate the best. 

A century ago, in London, when Sarah 
Siddons and John Philip Kemble were in 
the full plenitude of their powers, and 
when they were performing the noblest 
plays of Shakespeare, they were thrust 
aside for a season or two while the theater 
was given up to empty melodramatic spec- 
tacles like “Castle Specter” and_ the 
“Cataract of the Ganges.” It was horrify- 
ing to the lovers of the drama that such 
great actors in such great plays should have 
to give way to the attraction exerted on the 
public by a trained elephant or by an imi- 
tation waterfall; but it is equally horrify- 
ing to be informed that the theater in Lon- 
don for which Shakespeare wrote his 
masterpieces, and in which he himself ap- 
peared as an actor, was also used for fen- 
cing-matches and for bull-baitings and 
bear-baitings; and that the theater in 
Athens for which Sophocles wrote his mas- 
terpieces, and in which he may have ap- 
peared as an actor, was used for the annual 
cock-fight. 

So strong is the popular appreciation of 
spectacle that the drama, the true theater 
as distinguished from the mere show busi- 
ness, has always to fight for its right to 
exist and to hold its place in competition 
with less intellectual and more sensational 
entertainments. 








THE ADVANCE OF SURGERY 


HOW PATIENT RESEARCH AND WONDERFUL TECHNICAL SKILL 
HAVE OPENED A NEW ERA IN IMPORTANT DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE SURGEON’S WORK 


BY ISAAC F. 


NE day last November a distin- 
guished company, including the 
President of the United States, the 

ambassador from France, and a host of 
civic, scientific, and lay notables, assem- 
bled in the great hall of the College of the 
City of New York to commemorate the 
bestowal of the Nobel medical prize upon 
Dr. Alexis Carrel for his amazing work in 
surgery. 

Much laudatory eloquence fell about the 
modest head of that quiet, spectacled little 
man whose Gallic face wore the bleach of 
the laboratory worker, and it was well de- 
served praise, too. But he, and most of the 
others there, realized that the occasion, 
unique as it was in the history of surgical 
progress, was not so much a personal tribute 
as a high recognition of the advance of a 
great modern science which, through him, 
had entered upon a new era full of signifi- 
cance for the whole human race. 

For, amid the majestic din of these 
epoch-making times, surgery has come to a 
fresh and even thrilling distinction. The 
average man may fail to realize it until 
disease or disaster sends some loved one 
under the knife. Then comes the full mean- 
ing of the power of the surgeon, who sud- 
denly stands revealed as a custodian of 
human happiness, an arbiter of life and 
fate. 

With this realization there flashes the 
traditional terror of the operating - room, 
with its medicated air, its gleaming steel, 
its glistening glass table, its white-robed 
attendants, and the air of suspense that 
attends the operation. Yet, in what seems 
an incredibly short time—even as events 
move in these days of change—much of the 
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hazard and the horror of surgery has been 
eliminated. 

Man’s anatomy is a field which, like the 
world itself, holds to-day but few forbidden 
areas. Its most delicate and sensitive do- 
main has passed. under intimate scrutiny 


and manipulation. The darkest recesses 
of the body blaze with the light of scientific 
exploration. The stomach has been re- 


moved, the brain operated on; veins have 
been made to do the work of arteries; blood- 
vessels have been transplanted, bones nailed 
together, silver frames substituted for dis- 
eased jaws. Surgery has become a wizardry 
of the carpenter and the seamster. 

It may almost be said, to-day, that that 
wonderful machine, the human body, the 
mortal sanctuary of the immortal soul, can 
be not only rehabilitated but at least in 
part reconstructed. ‘The operating surgeon 
is about to become the replacer of the worn- 
out and the diseased. Deep in the heart of 
his science may be the secret that will not 
only mean health and happiness, but will 
even defy death. 

This kindling vision of a renewed hu- 
manity, with all its possibility of startling 
consequence, is only one phase of an ad- 
vance that is a miracle of swift and dra- 
matic performance. In the brief space of 
ten vears surgery has gone ahead with such 
strides as to give the whole world of human 
activity a new lease of strength, service, and 
health. It is with some of these miracles, 
and particularly with their effect upon man- 
kind, that this article is concerned. 


THE MEANING OF THE NEW ERA 


But we cannot invade that wonderland of 
flesh and bone and tissue, washed through 
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by the beneficent flow of life-giving blood, 
without first reviewing the approach to this 
age of medical marvels. 

While human suffering and disease are 


barber, the surgeon has risen through the 
long night of darkness and doubt tothe 
eminence where he is a bulwark of* 6ur 
civilization and our progress. 





as old as the race, surgery—strange as it Crowded with event as seems the present 





DR. ALEXIS CARREL, OF THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE, WHO RECEIVED THE NOBEL PRIZE IN 
IQI2 FOR HIS WONDERFUL WORK IN SURGERY, PARTICULARLY IN ORGAN-SUBSTITUTION 


From a photograph by Thompson, New York 


may seem to the casual reader—is perhaps epoch of surgery, it is only yesterday when 

the newest of the sciences. Medicine had it was the last desperate resort —a thing 

a place among the accepted arts when sur- regarded as dread, dangerous, and even 

gery, in the public eye, was a humble and murderous. Up to the beginning of the 

primitive calling. From a mere bleeder and eighteenth century there were only two piv- 
4 
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otal events in its march—the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood and the repair 
of wounds. 


Shortly after 1800 two courageous oper- 
ators risked reputation and almost life by 
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plied ligatures to some of the leading 
arteries. 

Remember that these operations were per- 
formed without anesthetics; but McDowell 
and Mott were scrupulously cleanly, and in 


DR. JOHN B. MURPHY, OF CHICAGO, INVENTOR OF THE MURPHY BUTTON, AND ONE OF THE 
WORLD S GREAT OPERATING SURGEONS 


From a ph LOR raph 


daring surgical exploits’) Down in Ken- 
tucky, Ephraim McDowell, with the hoots 
and jeers of a menacing mob ringing in his 
ears, opened up the abdomen for the first 
time. In New York, Valentine Mott ap- 


fy Matzene, Chicago 


their cleanliness they pointed the way to 
aseptic surgery, which registered one of the 
historic cycles of surgical progress. 

As most people know, it was not until the 
introduction of anesthesia in 1846 that 
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DR. WILLIAM J. MAYO, THE ELDER OF THE TWO 
FAMOUS BROTHERS OF ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


modern surgery really began. With ether 
and chloroform came merciful emancipation 
from the terrors which had attended opera- 
tions. It gave the patient relief and the 
doctor opportunity for detailed work. 

As you look back along the highway of 
surgical advance, you find only a few great 
beacon lights of significant discovery. Long, 
Morton, and Simpson with anesthesia; 
Pasteur with the identification of bacteria; 
Lister with antiseptics—these are the lumi- 
naries from whom the wizards of our day 
drew their inspiration and their achieve 
ment. The two cardinal A’s—anesthesia 
and antisepsis—underlie everything that the 
modern surgeon has done or is likely to do. 

But these two aids, immense as they are, 
have not been alone in furthering the sur- 
gical revolution. The surgeon has skimmed 
the cream of scientific advancement. He has 
harnessed electricity for light and power. He 
uses a tiny incandescent lamp for exploration. 
He employs the electric current as a curative 
means for malignant growths, and to arrest 
hemorrhages where ligatures are impos- 
sible. He has geared up Bell’s great in- 
vention for a telephone-probe, which audibly 
announces the presence of the embedded 
bullet. 





THE MAYO BROTHERS HAVE 
rHE SURGEONS’ SURGEONS” 


DR. CHARLES H. MAYO 


BEEN CALLED ~- 


He uses a cystoscope to look into the in- 
terior of the bladder, and this instrument is 
typical of a dozen others that reveal all the 
innermost human recesses, where once all 
was guesswork. He employs the X-rays to 
reproduce with photographic exactness the 
minute geography of diseased or distorted 
areas; and so on down through the whole 
picturesque list of mechanical devices which 
man’s ingenuity has converted into life- 
saving apparatus. 

Now the general significance of all this 
is quite plain—it enables the surgeon to 
make a correct diagnosis, and to know just 
what he is doing. He literally works in 
the light. 

With the improvement in diagnostics has 
come a kindred progress in technique. When 
you know what you are doing, you can do 
it better than if you were guessing. With 
knowledge come certainty of touch, moral 
courage to pioneer, confidence in the result 
Herein lies part of the creed of the scientific 
surgeon of to-day. 

But behind all this there is another factor 
to be reckoned with. It lies in what might 
be called perfect surgical organization, for 
surgery, like every other important activity, 
has recognized the science of efficiency and 
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DR. HOWARD A. KELLY, OF BALTIMORE, A LEADER 
IN GYNECOLOGICAL SURGERY 


From a photograph by Holmes & Bishop. Baltimors 


paid tribute to it. There is as much scien- 
tific business management in an amputation 
as in conducting a machine-shop. The 
fundamental principles are the same. You 
must get the best and quickest result with 
the least effort and shock. 

Great surgeons like the Mayo brothers, 
of Rochester, Minnesota, are admirable 
examples of this new surgical efficiency and 
organization. All their operations are care- 
fully planned; there is no waste effort in 
handling instruments. They study to se- 
cure a minimum of labor and a maximum 
of effect. 

THE NEW REFINEMENT OF SURGERY 


Under all these constructive and con- 
serving influences and agencies, a new re- 
finement has come to surgery. It marks the 
passing of various methods which were re- 
garded, up to a very few years ago, as 
absolutely essential to successful operation. 

Nothing is more typical of this changed 
order, perhaps, than the new gospel of anes- 
thesia. It has bulwarked the surgical pa- 
tient with a fresh immunity from death by 
shock, which has always been the bugbear 
of the operating surgeon. 
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Let us trace, for a moment, the effect of 
anesthetics. With the advent of those mer- 
ciful fumes which produce unconsciousness, 
the surgeon slackened his speed, and the 
day of the long operation arrived. But 
soon he encountered a factor on which he 
had not at first counted. 

Although the patient seemed to be com- 
pletely anesthetized, he was not altogether 
asleep. Ether does not reach to the deeper 
levels of consciousness. The result was that 
while the senses were apparently dormant, 
the brain continued to receive impulses—as 
the technical phrase goes—from the field 
of operation. Every jar and jolt that flesh 
or nervous system received was telegraphed 
back to. the nerve-center of the seemingly 
unconscious patient and registered a blow 
at his vitality. 

There was still another strain upon his 
powers. Anesthetic drugs are poisons, and 
often it is harder for the patient to recover 
from the effects of these noxious introduc- 
tions than from the actual operation itself. 

Here, then, were two distinct ordeals for 
the person under the knife. Sometimes, 
when he had sufficient physical strength to 
withstand the carving process, he succumbed 





DR. WILLIAM W. KEEN, OF PHILADELPHIA, A LEADER 
IN BRAIN SURGERY 


From a photegrath by Gutckunst. Philadelphia 
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to the other enemy. Hence came the cu- 
rious anomaly that while an operation was 
completely ** successful,” the patient died. 
The realization of this condition set va- 
rious eminent surgeons at work to effect a 
remedy. Through the efforts of men like 


DR. JOHN M. T. FINNEY, OF BALTIMORE, 


HEAD OF THI 
JOHNS HOPKINS DISPENSARY, AND ONE OF 


OF SURGERY 


part, under deadening influence. If, for 


instance, an operation is to be performed 
for hernia, the patient is not put to sleep. 
Instead, only that part of the abdomen 
which is to be operated on is anesthetized. 
As a consequence, the smallest possible 


SURGICAL CLINIC OF 
rHE GREATEST 


THE 


SPECIALISTS IN STOMACH SURGERY 


From a photograph by Bennett, Baltimore 


Dr. Carl Koller, of New York, and Dr. 
George W. Crile, of Cleveland, we have 
come to the era of local anesthetization, 
which is one of the most important phases 
of the whole advance in surgery, for it 
shows the tendency of the new order. 

By local anesthetization is meant putting 
the part to be operated on, and only that 


amount of the drug is injected into the 
system, and the patient has a minimum of 
shock to recover from. 

Of course, local anesthetization cannot be 
practised in all major operations, but for 
many of these Dr. Crile and his colleagues 
have effected a successful combination of 
general and local anesthetization. 
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Let us assume that an amputation is to 
he performed below the knee. After the 
patient is put to sleep with ether, his leg 
below the knee is deadened with cocain or 
some similar drug. The effect of this is 
to benumb the nerve-endings of the wound, 


DR. ROSWELL PARK, OF 


WAS SHOT 


BUFFALO, WHO 
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to save people whose esophagus, by reason 
of cancerous or other growth, becomes so 
narrow as to prevent swallowing. When 
this condition develops, the usual procedure 
is to make a permanent opening in the 
stomach and feed the patient with liquid 


ATTENDED PRESIDENT MCKINLEY AFTER HE 
AND WHO IS A NOTED SPECIALIST IN BRAIN SURGERY 


From a photograph by Rowley, Buffalo 


and to cut off communication between the 
field of operation and the brain. In other 
words, the nerve-centers will not feel the 
touch of the knife, which would have been 
recorded, despite the use of ether, if local 
anesthetization had not been employed. 
This new local process is employed in 
many ways. For instance, it can be applied 


food poured through a tube. In this way 
life may be prolonged and made livable. 
Formerly the operation had to be performed 
under ether—that is, by general anestheti- 
zation—and it was frequently followed by 
fatal pneumonia. Now only the part af- 
fected is deadened by cocain, and perfect 
consciousness is maintained without danger. 
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The significance of this evolution in anes- 
thetics is this—the great effort of modern 
surgery is to expose the patient to the least 
possible attack. In other words, it is the 
highest physical conservation. 

But the important field of anesthetics is 
only one domain in the new empire of sur- 
gery. Let us take another and an equally 
important innovation—part of that new re- 
finement of which I spoke a moment ago. 
It is what might be called supplementary 
conservation of the human body. 

For decades after the beginning of anes- 
thesia, many surgeons believed that the 
knife was the supreme factor in operations. 
All disease had to be cut away. This is 
why, in some cases, patients were, to use 
the phrase employed by an eminent sur- 
geon, “ artistically murdered,” and with the 
best intentions. 

Happily we have come to a time when 
the internal powers of the patient himself 
are enrolled as allies of the knife in the 
warfare upon disease. 

To explain this process in the simplest 
way, let it first be stated that bacteria are 





DR. ALBERT J. OCHSNER, OF CHICAGO, WHO IS NOTED 
AS AN OPERATING SURGEON AND AS A 
WRITER ON SURGERY 
From a thotograth bx Cox, Chicago 
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DR. HUGH H. YOUNG, OF BALTIMORE, ONE OF THE 
BRILLIANT MEMBERS Ol} rHE JOHNS 
HOPKINS SURGICAL GROUP 
From a fhotegraph by w” Balts , 


the root of all physical dec ay, the universal 
ravagers of the animal and vegetable world. 
If we could eliminate the destructive bac- 
teria, the ills of life would cease. The job, 
therefore, is to concentrate upon hostile bac- 
teria every possible agency of destruction. 

But we also have within us minute objects 
of another sort—as, for instance, the white 
corpuscles of the blood, otherwise known as 
leucocytes or phagocytes, whose function is 
to attack and devour the deadly invading 
microbes. These little policemen of the body 
are always on guard. 

What, then, asks the advanced surgeon, 
could be better than to concentrate the work 
of the protective corpuscles to the fullest 
possible extent in the elimination of those 
diseases for which operations are necessary ? 
In the answer to this question lies the begin- 
ning of what many surgeons believe is the 
fourth or physiological era of our surgery. 

Among bacteriologists, Metchnikoff was 
the leader in showing the protective func- 
tion of body cells in the fight against bac- 
teria. Dr. Robert T. Morris, of New York, 
made practical application of this knowl- 
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bacterium and the 
leucocyte.” 

Let us illustrate 
with the operation 
for appendicitis, 
now a very common 
surgical _perform- 
Under the 
pathological — prin- 
ciple, the task con- 
sisted of cutting the 
infected part, with 
its poisonous bac- 


ance. 


teria, out of the 
abdominal cavity. 
It involved much 
detail work which 
greatly shocked the 
nerve - centers. In 
operations of this 


kind “ artistic mur- 
der” was some- 
times committed. 
Under the new 
order, the surgeon 
makes a small in- 
cision to introduce 
a drainage - tube. 
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The appendix may or may not be taken 
out. ‘The procedure is to let the patient 
himself attend to the process of killing the 
bacteria with his own defensive agencies. 
Instead of needless cutting, shock, and anes- 
thetic poison, nature is permitted to do as 
much of the work as possible, and with the 
least possible drain upon the system. In 
one sense this illustrates the old theory that 
nature does nothing for man except what 
she enables him to do for himself. 

Now this is neither one man’s fad nor 
a dream of surgical imagination. It is part 
of a growing principle in surgery—that the 
natural powers, either let alone or Septically 
guided and controlled, are in the end the 
most potent force against the inroads of 
disease. 

MIRACLES OF ORGAN-SUBSTITUTION 


But while surgery has been adjusting 
itself to functional simplicity, a whole spec- 
tacular drama in investigation and practise 
is being enacted by men whose names must 
forever be linked with the repair of man- 
kind. Their disclosures invest medicine 
with a glamour of romance never before 
associated with the practical business of 
physical mending. 

These advances are achieved in two ways. 
One is by operating surgeons like Murphy, 
Keen, Park, Kelly, Halsted, and their val- 
iant colleagues working out in the stress, 
turmoil, and disaster of daily life, where 
emergency often crowds fast. The other is 
through the research of the Carrels, the 
Rouses, the Meltzers, and their comrades 
of the laboratory, where, aloof from the 
rushing highways and the tumult of the 
busy world, they explore surgical mysteries, 
and work out results that eventually must 
reach and affect all the people. 

The case of Dr. Carrel is typical. With 
his manipulative dexterity, his originality, 
and his fine technical equipment, he might 
have a rich and influential practise. But 
he has chosen to isolate himself in the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
in New York, where he has wrought the 
miracles of organ-substitution that make 
him the surgical man of the hour. 

Come with me to that imposing citadel of 
research which the oil king’s millions have 
reared on the firing-line of the battle against 
disease, and see what kind of man Carrel is. 

You will find him in a big laboratory on 
the fourth floor, where he can sit at a table 
in the corner and see the shining expanse 


’ 
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of the East River below him, and beyond 
that, the panorama of Blackwell’s Island. 
He is a short man, compactly built, with 
sparse hair and a wonderfully keen and 
penetrating eye. ‘There is about him that 


-instinctive authority which you associate 


with the surgeon. A modesty which amounts 
to a shrinking from publicity is a conspicu- 
ous trait of this little Frenchman whose 
name and picture have been printed in 
almost every American newspaper. When 
you see him in his white working-jacket, 
with high, closely buttoned collar, he looks 
like the militant medical crusader girded 
up for the eternal conflict. 

So much has been written about his work 
in organ-transplanting that it will be neces- 
sary only to touch on it briefly here, mainly 
as an approach to his other and more prac- 
tical discoveries. 

When a young medical student in France, 
Alexis Carrel conceived the idea of utilizing 
healthy animal organs to perform the work 
of those that had become diseased or in- 
jured by accident or otherwise. Startling 
as it sounds, it was withal a perfectly natu- 
ral thought. Furthermore, he reasoned, 
after the successful demonstration of the 
idea in lower animals, why could not man- 
kind profit by similar substitutions? Carrel 
maintained that a man of sturdy physique 
should not become useless because his liver 
or his kidneys went wrong. All that he 
needs is another liver or kidney. 

Carrel’s investigations and experiments 
have proved that the kidney of one animal 
can be successfully transplanted into an- 
other animal, and continue to perform its 
normal functions. He has also proved that 
the leg of a dog can be joined and made to 
grow upon the leg of another dog. He has 
taken the great blood-channel of the aorta 
from one dog and sewed it into another; 
he has exchanged the kidneys of cats, and 
both felines continued to live normal lives. 

The big fact established by these and 
other startling demonstrations is that the 
various organs have an individual life and 
vitality, and that this life and vitality will 
continue when they are separated from their 
original setting. How successfully this 
amazing disclosure can be adapted to the 
human being remains to be seen. The 
making of the crucial test is a matter of 
the near future. 

No living man is likely to give up his 
perfectly good liver, kidneys, or arteries for 
the benefit of a fellow being suffering from 
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disease of one of those organs. Science 
looks to the dead to supply the reconstruc- 
tive material for the living. Since Dr. 
Carrel has proved that the individual organs 
will live in cold storage for a long time 
before being transplanted to their new home, 
it may prove possible to lay up a supply of 
healthy organs against the time of need. 
But this is a look ahead. 


CONQUEST OF THE VASCULAR SYSTEM 


Now for the really practical application 
of Dr. Carrel’s experiments ‘in organ-sub- 
stitution. All great discovery, especially in 
pathological and anatomical research, is 
simply a process of evolution. The means 
employed are sometimes of greater benefit 
than the end achieved. So it is with this 
truly marvelous work. If the Carrel vision 
of human reconstruction is never entirely 
translated into fact, mankind, nevertheless, 
will be healthier and more efficient for his 
labors. 

To achieve some of his great experiments 
he has been able to complete the conquest 
of the vascular system—that is, the domain 
of arteries and veins. For example, in much 
of his work large blood-vessels had to be 
ligated and destroyed, where to sever them 
would cause fatal hemorrhage. For genera- 
tions medical men had regarded the cutting 
of the main channels of the blood as certain 
to cause death, unless they could be re- 
paired; and to repair them was exceedingly 
difficult, owing to the necessity for a perfect 
suture. 

The tissue of an artery must afford an 
absolutely smooth surface for contact with 
the flowing blood. The slightest obstacle 
starts trouble, and causes the formation of 
clots. Once in the circulation, a clot may 
reach the brain and cause death. In any 
event, it is a menacing wanderer in the body. 

Before Dr. Carrel’s innovations, mag- 
nesuim tubes had been used with some 
degree of success in joining severed vessels, 
but no simple and effective form of suture 
had been established. Such a form the in- 
ventive Frenchman had to work out before 
he could transplant organs. Guided by 
many preliminary experiments, and by work 
done by Dr. Murphy and others, he finally 
dispensed with the magnesium tube, for 
with proper asepsis and great manipulative 
skill he was able to suture the arteries with 
a very small needle and a fine silk coated 
with vaseline. The vessels united, and 
there was perfect circulation. 
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As a result, he has been able to make 
veins do the work of arteries, and vice versa. 
He has also succeeded in transplanting ar- 
teries from one part of the body to another. 

While this article was in preparation, a 
successful operation in turning a vein into 
an artery was reported by the Beth Israel 
Hospital, in New York. The patient was 
a man whose artery had hardened at the 
right ankle. He has lost his left leg from 
the same disease, and was in imminent dan- 
ger of losing the other, because gangrene 
had developed in the toes. Dr. Charles 
Goodman sewed one of the man’s veins to 
the impaired artery, and thereby switched 
the flow of blood through the healthy vein 
past the hardened point. Complete and 
undisturbed circulation was restored, and 
the man’s leg was saved, thanks to the 
Carrel suture. 

The effect of the Carrel method is wide- 
spread and beneficent. If a man is shot 
through the leg, and a big artery smashed, 
the broken vessel can be linked with a vein, 
and circulation continued. Again, if a big 
artery becomes filled with a clot, which 
often causes gangrene, it can be connected 
with a vein above the knee, and that vein 
will take the life-giving flow of arterial 
blood. 

Another great result of the Carrel suture 
is to give humanity a whole new process of 
blood - transfusion — the transmission of 
healthy blood from a strong man to a suf- 
ferer in dire need of it. This is a very old 
operation, but it has always been attended 
by serious difficulties, the greatest problem 
being to get the blood from one body to the 
other without the formation of a clot. For 
a long time the most satisfactory plan known 
was to pour the blood into a receptacle, and 
then beat it up, in order to separate the blood 
from the fibrin which is the nucleus of the 
clot. It was a clumsy and unsatisfactory 
process. 

Now blood-transfusion is a simple matter. 
An artery of the blood-giver is sutured to an 
artery of the blood-receiver; perfect circula- 
tion is established, and the vascular systems 
of the two persons become for a time as one. 
The danger of a blood clot is eliminated. 

Dr. Carrel demonstrated the practicality 
of his work early in his career in New York. 
One night he received a hurry call from a 
fellow doctor, asking him to perform trans- 
fusion upon the physician’s five-day-old 
infant. The baby was apparently dying 
from lack of blood. Dr. Carrel hurried to 
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the house, took the radial artery of the 
child’s father, sutured it to the popliteal 
vein of the child, and the flow of blood 
began. In less than five minutes the baby’s 
face grew pink, and its body began to glow. 
Soon it was in a normal condition, and it is 
now a healthy youngster. 
A CAREER OF SURGICAL ADVANCE 


Now let us turn from the aloofness of the 
laboratory to the more animated atmosphere 
of the clinic, the active battle against actual 
emergency. Take the instance furnished 
by a great operating surgeon like Dr. John 
B. Murphy, of Chicago, who ministered to 
Colonel Roosevelt after the attempted assas- 
sination at Milwaukee last October. 

Dr. Murphy’s career is a continuous 
chapter of surgical advance. This slender, 
bearded, sharp-eved man, with his swift, 
almost catlike movements, and a certainty 
of bearing that suggests the perfectly poised 
and controlled organization, is a sort of 
field-marshal on the battle-field of disease 
and accident. To an amazing knowledge 
and experience he brings the genius of 
invention. 

Take, for example, the achievement 
which contributed so much to the surgical 
conquest of the abdominal region, and 
which gave him an international fame. For 
years the jointure of the intestine was a 
hazardous performance requiring the high- 
est skill and attended by great mortality. 
The intestine had to be stitched with ex- 
treme care, and the operation required not 
less than thirty minutes. Dr. Murphy in- 
vented a device known as the Murphy 
button—a two-part silver cylinder which 
is fastened by pressure on a screw surface. 
The severed ends of the intestine are caught 
in these cylinders, and joined in such a way 
that they unite in healing, after which the 
button passes out through the intestine. 
The whole work is done in about two 
minutes. 

Dr. Murphy was one of the group of sur- 
geons—consisting at first of McBurney, 
Deaver, Fowler, Morris, and Richardson— 
who cleared up what Dr. W. A. Evans has 
aptly called the “ jungle state” of appen- 
dicitis. Wrongly diagnosticated as_peri- 
tonitis and inflammation of the bowels, the 
disease had ravaged humanity for ages. 
Surgeons were operating only for the ab- 
scesses of advanced stages of the disease. 
Murphy was one of the leaders who showed 
the desirability of operating before abscesses 
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appeared, thus avoiding blood poisoning and 
deadly complications. 

Dr. Murphy’s most recent contributions 
have been to the surgery of the joints. Here, 
in the simplest manner possible, he has 
wrought wonders which will revolutionize 
the results of every-day accidents. It has 
always been known that if a piece of fibrous 
tissue or a tendon is slipped between the 
ends of a broken bone, the fracture would 
not unite. It never occurred to anybody 
before Murphy to make a new joint in a 
stiff leg by breaking the bone, slipping a 
piece of tissue between the ends, and sewing 
it into position. 

In this way stiff hips, knees, ankles, 
elbows, and shoulders are made almost as 
good as new. He merely places a piece of 
bone, human or animal, in the tissue-sheath 
of the old bone, and it serves as a frame 
around which a new bone is built. This 
work has led to a whole new conception of 
bone-structure. 

I could cite many instances of the aston- 
ishing carpentry performed ‘by Dr. Murphy 
which has become part of the procedure of 
almost daily surgery. Here is an illustra- 
tion—the case of a Chicago man with one 
leg two and a half inches shorter than the 
other, as the result of a fall. 

This patient had been lame for two years. 
Dr. Murphy found, under the X-rays, that 
the long bone of the leg was broker +t the 
angle where it bends to form the hip-joust. 
He fastened the broken bones together by 
driving ordinary wire nails through them. 
In three months the new growth of the bone 
had made the fractured part stronger than 
ever before. Subsequently the nails were 
removed, and, to quote the doctor, “ the 
functional result was perfect.” The man’s 
walk is now normal. 

Such an operation shows, in another way, 
the tendency of surgery toward refinement 
and simplicity, and the desire to let nature 
do its utmost in rehabilitating the patient. 


THE MARVELS OF A SURGICAL AGE 


Within the limitations of a popular 
article like this it is impossible to go into 
elaborate technical detail concerning many 
phases of the surgical advance. But this 
general statement may be made—after ten 
years of extraordinary progress, every hith- 
erto forbidden zone of the body has been 
opened up to constructive surgery. 

Take, for example, the thoracic cavity, 
which houses the heart, lungs, and other 
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organs within the chest. For years no sur- 
geon dared enter here. Such diseases as 
abscess of the lungs, empyema—which is 
suppuration of the pleura, the skin of the 
lungs—and aneurisms of the blood-vessels 
of the chest took their fearful toll practically 
unhindered. ‘To-day, even the human heart 
—which, with the brain, has always been 
regarded as the most sacred of organs from 
a surgical standpoint—yields to operation. 

One great difficulty in the way of opera- 
ting in the thoracic cavity has been to pre- 
vent collapse of the lungs; but surgical 
ingenuity is overcoming this. One plan is 
to operate inside an air-tight cabinet sup- 
plied with pumping machinery. This some- 
what complicated process has been sim- 
plified by an apparatus devised by Drs. 
Meltzer and Auer, of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, with which animal life may be main- 
tained under anesthesia for hours without 
breathing, thus giving immunity from suf- 
focation. All the while the heart and lungs 
perform their functions. 

The first successful use of this apparatus 
was made by Dr. Howard Lilienthal, of 
New York, in an operation on a middle- 
aged man whose right chest was opened. 
Dr. Carrel has modified the device, and uses 
it in his intra-thoracic surgery. 

Take the stomach, which is the direct or 
indirect source of most of our bodily ills 
Benjamin Franklin summed up the univer- 
sal weakness when he said that we dug our 
graves with our teeth. Along with much 
needed moderation and censorship in eating 
has come a new care of the stomach, which 
has almost ceased to be a surgical problem. 
Surgeons have proved that men can live 
without stomachs. . 

The kidneys, to use the words of a great 
surgeon, are also “a solved problem,” 
Formerly, when a man had a stone, an ulcer, 
or a tumor of the kidney, the affected organ 
was removed, and he had to struggle along 
with the other. To-day conservative sur- 
gery decrees that the patient needs two 
kidneys, so the disease is attacked and 
eliminated. 

The “ floating kidney ” used to be a great 
bane of the surgeon, whose treatment for it 
included a tight belt. Now the doctor opens 
up the body, locates the unstable organ, and 
sews it securely to an adjacent wall. 

The brain has also come into the ken of 
the knife. Men like Dr. W. W. Keen, of 


Philadelphia, and Dr. Roswell Park, of 
Buffalo, have removed tumors from areas 
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where, to use the words of a great British 
surgeon, “only the thinness of paper is 
between eternity and the instrument.” Un- 
der the head of this amazing branch of 
surgery come those operations by which— 
in cases where some injury has led to men- 
tal derangement—the incorrigible boy is 
transformed into a model youth, or the in- 
sane made sane, by the removal of skull 
depressions. Here is where surgery becomes 
a moral and social force. 

Only one obstacle—cancer, last of the 
malignant foes of man to resist conquest— 
blocks the triumphant march of surgery. 
Yet even this mysterious disease, which 
carries off one out of every eight women 
and one out of every eleven men who reach 
the age of sixty-five, is being hemmed in 
by a world-wide research. The great scien- 
tific hunt of our time is to run down and 
exterminate the cancer-cell, well named the 
anarchist of the body, which has defied all 
laws and resisted nearly all treatment. 

Medical science has learned more about 
cancer during the past five years than 
during the whole century that preceded. 
Two salient facts have developed. One is 
that the disease is not incurable; the other 
is that men and animals afflicted with it 
sometimes get well “ spontaneously.” 





NEW ERA 

What is the future of surgery? When 
you ask eminent surgeons, they tell you that, 
so far as technique is concerned, the prac- 
tical limit of operating achievement has 
been reached. The fullest possibilities of 
the two cardinal discoveries — anesthesia 
and antisepsis — have been realized. For 
further conquest surgery must defer to pre- 
ventive medicine. 

It is up to the bacteriologist to point the 
way to fresh triumphs. For one thing, 
blood-poisoning must be eliminated. This 
accomplished, the surgeon may safely fol- 
low the lead of any diagnosis. 

Meanwhile, thanks to the researches of 
Dr. Carrel, we stand on the threshold of a 
momentous era in surgery. The process of 
organ-substitution will sooner or later apply 
to man. Where formerly surgeons mended, 
they will, in all probability, replace and 
supply the human body. Reconstruction 
will supplant destruction. The new sur- 
gery, together with the science of eugenics, 
may not only rob old age of its terrors, but 
achieve a new humanity, more immune 
from disease, disaster, and decay. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
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ARY! What’s wrong, Mary?” 

“Wrong?” 

Mary Caverly looked up quick- 
ly into the face of the man who had bent 
toward her as he put the question. ‘Then 
her eyes dropped. She shrugged her shoul- 
ders with a little laugh, and rose from the 
bench where the two had been sitting. 

At the far end of the gravel walk at their 
feet, the dancing-pavilion, which they had 
left a moment before, showed a great white 
hub of light, which sent long spokes of 
brightness through the grove around it. 
Even at this distance, the soft night air was 
charged with the rhythmic beat of dance 
music threaded by the blurred notes of 
mingling voices. 

“Wrong!” the girl repeated, a shade too 
absently. “Why, what should be wrong? 
Listen, now, Jim, to that waltz they're play- 
ing. Let’s go back again!” 

Watching her with intent eves, the man 
did not move. 

“Ts it Mamie Dailey?’ 
abruptly. 

The girl winced, though she caught up 
the name lightly enough. 

“Mamie Dailey! That silly little fool! 
How should she be troubling me?” 

She flung out her hand with a fine show 
of impatience. The man caught it, and 
drew her down to a place beside him. His 
words came with a swift earnestness that 
barred further trifling. 

“We'd best have this out now, Marv, 
when we have a chance to be alone. There’s 
something wrong. I’ve known it for a week 
past, and I’m not looking far for the cause. 
They’ve been talking to yvou—Nellie Shea, 
and Maggie Dugan, and the rest. They've 
been talking to you about me—about me 
and Mamie Dailey. Well, it’s lies, 
that they’ve told you, Mary!” 

The girl sat silent, her face averted. She 
made no more effort to escape, but de- 


he demanded 


lies 
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liberately she released her fingers from those 
that had imprisoned them. 

“ That’s what I told them—that it was 
a lie,” she answered presently. 

The man leaned eagerly forward. 

“Mary, you understood! You 
that! I might have—” 

The girl did not heed his interruption. 

“*Twas to save my pride I told them so. 
"Twas myself lied in saying it,” she fin- 
ished slowly. 

“Mary!” 

The note of reproach was like wind upon 
smoldering embers. Mary Caverly turned 
upon the speaker with sudden fierceness. 
“Ave, I believed them!” she flared. 
I’d good reason to believe them! Oh, I 
know well enough what your excuse is. I 
had it pat to pass on to them that were 
pitying me. I told them ‘twas for her 
dead brother’s sake vou were befriending 
Mamie Dailey; that his having been such 
a pal of yours made you think you ought 
to have an eye to her. I told them ‘twas 
nothing to me what you did for her. I told 
them that, and I laughed in their faces. 
Well, and do you think it was true? Do 
you think I don’t care? Do you think it’s 
nothing to me that you're seen with her 
on the streets—a girl with the bold name 
she’s got for herself? Do you think you 
can give her money—she’s told that herself 

and folks won’t ask what ‘twas for? 
Do you think I haven't seen the way she 
looks at you? Oh, maybe, after all, it’s 
best we should speak of this and have done 
with it to-night. I tell you, Jim, ‘I'll stand 
being pitied for a blind fool no longer! 
You've got to choose between us—between 
her and me. You'll choose now! Oh, Jim, 
can’t you see how you’re hurting me? ” 

The man’s set face relaxed at the last 


knew 


pitifully broken word. His voice came 
hoarse with tenderness. 
“Mary! Why, Mary, little girl—” 
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He bent very near, and would have swept 
the dark, slender figure beside him into his 
arms, had she not shrunk back from him 
sharply. 

“No!” she cried. “Don’t touch me! 
You sha’n’t touch me again until you've 
chosen! ” 

James Carroll stared at her with brows 
wrinkled half in wonder, half in anger. 

“Mary,” he answered, “you're talking 
wild. You don’t know what you're saying. 
There’s no question of choosing; you know 
that. You know there’s just one woman 
under heaven that’s anything to me, and 
you know well enough who she is. I won- 
der, then, you'll listen to dirty, gossiping 
tongues. I'd never be doubting you so, 
Mary!” 

The girl’s restless hands knit together 
tensely. 

“Yes,” she said quickly. “Yes, you 
would, if you were a woman; and you'd 
understand. It ain’t all what folks say. 
I've seen you with her myself—and she’s 
pretty. She’s awful pretty, Jim!” 

The man missed her meaning utterly. 

“Yes, she’s pretty,” he agreed soberly. 
“That's the pity of it. She’s pretty, and 
she’s only eighteen; and she’s wild to be 
wearing new clothes, and going to shows, 
and dancing half the night. She’s fair 
mad over dancing. I tell you, when you 
think of it, it is sort of tough. She gets 
five dollars a week at the mill, and four of 
it goes for board and lodging. You can’t 
dress up much and see many shows on a 
dollar a week. That's what makes her easy 
meat for them that are out for such as her. 
There’s a plenty would give her what she 
wants, but I don’t need to tell you the price 
she'd have to pay—a price that would make 
Tom turn in his grave. Tom was the best 
pal a man ever had. If he could give his 
life for a little dago kid in a tenement fire, 
I guess it ain't much for me to look out for 
Mamie! ” 

Mary Caverly smiled oddly. She was 
following with wide, unseeing eves the end- 
less succession of figures that whirled past 
the bright window-arches of the distant 
pavilion to the rocking rhythm of some rag- 
time melody. 

“You've a queer way of looking out for 
her!” she commented slowly. “That 


dance-hall down in Tenth Street ain't much 
of a place for a decent girl to be. You 
was down there with her Tuesday night. 
Nellie Shea saw you.” 
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Jim Carroll drew in his breath with a 
smothered oath. 

“ Nellie Shea’s a blatting fool! 
torted shortly. 

He did not look up to see that the girl 
had turned to him with a glance in which 
pitiful appeal struggled with accusation. 

“ T’11—I'll believe you if you say it’s not 
true, Jim!” she suggested almost eagerly. 

The man leaned forward, his elbows on 
his knees. 

“I’m not denying it. 
returned baldly. 

“Jim!” 

“Yes, it’s the truth. Nellie saw us, but 
things weren’t the way you think. I can’t 
tell you just now. I’ve given my word. 
If you knew—” 

“Knew!” Mary Caverly took up the 
word with a long, choking breath. “I do 
know. I know—and I hate her. I hate 
her! I know she’s in love with you—with 
another girl’s man. She’s trying to get you 
for herself, the shameless thing, and she 
don’t care how she does it. She'll sell her- 
self cheap enough, and it seems you're 
ready to buy. She’d—” 

“Stop there! For God’s sake, Mary. 
stop there! You've no call to say those 
things. ‘They're not true. I'm nothing to 
Mamie. I'm just Tom’s friend.” 

The girl laughed in his face. 

“Do you think I’ve no eyes?” she de- 
manded. “Do you think I haven't seen 
her look at you? ‘Tom’s friend! Well. 
maybe it began that way, but it’s past that 
now. Every one else sees it. She don’t 
take any pains to hide it. Yes, and you 
know it vourself—you can’t help knowing.” 

“No, I tell vou! I don’t know it.” 

Against his will, as it seemed, there came 
a flaw in the earnestness of Jim Carroll’s 
last word. He was on his feet now, stri- 
ding up and down on the gravel walk. For 
the time being it seemed that he had no 
thought of the girl, no thought of anything 
except resistance to this idea which she 
had flung at him. 

The girl herself sat watching for a mo- 
ment with bright, hard eyes. Then, yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse, she would have 
left him swiftly, without a word. Before 
she could pass him, however, he had caught 
her in his arms, crushing her so close that 
her struggle to free herself was unavailing. 

“Mary, you sha’n’t go this way! You've 
no need to try. You'll not go until you've 
heard me. I can’t think it’s true, this that 


” he re- 


I was there,” he 
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you’ve said about Mamie. The thought 
never came to me. I’m hoping it’s a mis- 
take you’ve made. Anyway, it don’t matter 
now. ‘There'll be no more talk of her and 
me. She’s gone away. “Tis all I can say 
now. Some day, maybe, I can tell you 
more; but whether she went or stayed, 
you've no need to doubt me. I swear that 
to you. I say I swear it. Can’t you be- 
lieve it then, Mary?” 

The girl was still pressing back against 
the imprisoning arms. 

“Jim, let me go! No, I can’t believe it. 
You’ve made it worse. How should I be- 
lieve you when I know part of what you 
say is a lie?” 

“What part’s a lie?” 

“The part about Mamie’s going away. 
She’s not gone. She’s here in this city. I 
saw her to-night when we were coming 
here. In fine company she was, too! She 
takes Ike Dougherty when she can’t get 
you.” 

“Mary, are you sure of that?” The 
girl staggered, so suddenly was she released. 
Then in a moment she was gripped and 
held fast by the shoulders. “Where did 
you see them? Answer me!” 

Almost unconsciously the 
him. 

“They passed us when we were on the 
way here. They were in a car going east. 
They—Jim, why do you look like that? 
Why do you want to know, Jim? You're 
not—” 

Jim Carroll was already taking a step 
away. At the girl’s outcry, he turned back 
with a set, desperate face. 

“Yes, I’ve got to. Good Heavens, Mary, 
don’t you understand? Don’t you under- 
stand what it'll mean—her being with that 
black hound? Would you have me leave 
her to him? She gave me her promise, but 
he'll have got at her since. I tell you I’ve 
got to find her. I know where to look, and, 
please God, I'll get there in time! Mary, 
don’t you see? Don't it mean anything to 
you that she’s a woman, and like to go to 
ruin to-night? I know it’s mighty tough 
to leave you this way, but you can go back 


girl obeyed 


with the crowd we came down with. Andy 
Kennedy’ll be glad to 
Mary Caverly broke in sharply. While 


he spoke, her face had become dead white, 
save for a scarlet spot that burned like a 
flame high up on either cheek. 

“You'll not trouble yourself about me, 
Jim Carroll,” she said. 


“'There’s plenty I 
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You 
You've 
her 


can go with. You needn't trouble. 
need never trouble about me again. 
made your choice. Go on, now, to 
you've chosen!” 

She saw the man start, saw his hands 
clench and his lips part quickly over some 
swift protest, but she did not wait to hear. 
Pressing her hands over her ears to shut 
out his reply, she wheeled abruptly and fled 
from him toward the pavilion. 

Breathless, she reached the arc-lit steps 
of a side entrance, and crouched in the 
black shadow of a pillar. For a little she 
waited thus, alertly defensive, her heart 
drumming deafeningly, her ears acute to 
hear the beat of pursuing steps. Then, al- 
most against her will, she ventured half 
out of her hiding-place. There was no 
sound of movement among the trees; the 
length of walk over which she had come 
showed deserted. 

“ Jim!” 

The man’s name rose to her lips, but she 
choked it back before it was more than a 
whisper. She stumbled forward and sank 
down on the wide steps, careless now of the 
glare that fell upon her. 

“T needn’t have run. I guess he had no 
mind to follow me,” she told herself with 
a smile that was not good to see. 


Il 


Iv was thus, a few minutes later, that a 
man coming suddenly out of the music- 
and-light-filled place found her, her knees 
caught in her locked hands. 

“Why, Mary!” he hailed her wonder- 
ingly. “ Whatll you be doing alone here? 
They were asking for you a moment ago. 
Where’s Jim?” 

Mary Caverly rose slowly to her feet. 
For an instant it was on her tongue to tell 
the miserable truth, to share what she held 
to be her shame with this, the first ques- 
tioner. Perhaps it was merely habitual 
reticence that made her choke back the im- 
With a kind of in- 
listened to her own 


petuous confession. 
ward wonder she 
laughter. 

“*Tis poor comfort to go about with a 
man that’s a fireman. I’m going to get an- 
other sort!” 

“He hasn't left you here, Mary? 

The girl winced, but she managed to 
laugh gaily enough, and she slipped her 
hand into the other’s arm. 

“ He had to go. He had to get the car 
that’s just gone. There’s been a change of 


” 
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hours at the station. He has to be on duty 
earlier; but I didn’t want to leave so soon, 
so I stayed. Listen, Andrew, to that two- 
step they are playing. Why don’t you ask 
me to dance it with you?” 

Somehow Mary Caverly lived through 
the next dragging hour. At times it seemed 
to her that it would never end, that she 
would be always laughing, always dancing, 
always repeating the same glib lie to curi- 
ous inquirers. She could have cried out 
with relief when the first word of returning 
home was spoken; but to all appearances 
she was the merriest, the most reluctant of 
the little group that pressed through the 
clicking park turnstile. 

Nor did her gaiety fail her in the long 
ride homeward, though the whirring ring 
of the wheels sounded a perpetual mocking 
echo: 

“He's left you! He's left you!” 

When she changed cars at a subway 
station, she was bantering Andrew Kennedy 
about a pretty girl who worked near her 
in the factory. Perhaps it was because 
she was so intent upon her effort to mask 
her misery that she did not notice that his 
replies came tardily, and that he and the 
others had fallen strangely quiet, their gaze 
wandering uneasily from her to two people 
who were sitting together at the far end of 
the seat opposite. 

It was when she was in the midst of 
some idle, mocking sentence that she sud- 
denly became aware of what they had all 
seen before her. 

Across the slight intervening space, 
across the drooping head of a girl who 
leaned against his shoulder, at last her eyes 
met Jim Carroll’s haggard gaze. There 
was no doubting the identity of his com- 
panion. ‘There was an odd mingling of 
daring and childishness in her prettiness— 
this Mamie Dailey, whose cheeks were now 
too flushed, whose lids too heavy, whose 
red mouth parted too loosely, whose hair 
escaped in a bright loop across the arm that 
supported her and steadied her at the sway- 
ing of the car. 

Now and again some foolish patter came 
to her lips, but the man paid no heed. 
After the first long look into Mary Caver- 
ly’s eyes, he sat staring blankly into the 
black square of the window opposite. He 
made no sign of recognition. He did not 


move again until, at the call of a station, 
and the clanging of the car gates, Mary’s 
friends rose to pass out. Then, as Mary, 
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following the rest, came near, he suddenly 
leaned forward as best he might. - 

“Mary,” he said quickly, “I had to go. 
I couldn’t leave her there. I was only just 
in time as it was. To-morrow I can ex- 
plain it all to you!” 

“No!” Mary Caverly dragged her skirt 
aside from the hand which he had uncon- 
sciously stretched out to detain her. “ Don’t 
you touch me, Jim Carroll!” she added, 
very low. ‘“ Don’t you dare to speak to 
me again! ” 

Afterward, as if it had been a numbing 
physical blow which she had received, she 
could not be sure of what had followed. 
She knew only that she stumbled out inte 
the welcome dark; that some one had been 
with her until she reached her own door; 
that then, at length, her one conscious de- 
sire had been fulfilled, and she had been 
left alone. 

Creeping softly up the stairway, she 
groped her way to the comforting stillness 
of her own room, and, locking the door be- 
hind her, flung herself face downward upon 
her bed. Even here she dared not let a 
sound escape her, lest, beyond the thin par- 
tition, some one might hear and come to 
question; but at least there were no pitying 
eves to see. 

Lying thus, her hands opening and clo- 
sing convulsively on the yielding softness of 
the pillow under her head, again and again 
she rehearsed the bitterness of the hours 
just past. Again and again, in a torment 
of shame and injured pride, she lashed her 
sore spirit into a mad revolt of anger 
against the man who had done her so cruel 
a hurt. But always the end of it all was 
the same. Each time her passion spent 
itself in the same pitiful confession. 

“Mary Mother, but I love him so!’ 


III 


THE gray of morning was creeping in 
upon her before she fell asleep. Relaxed 
from sheer exhaustion, she drifted at last 
into a fevered unconsciousness, out of 
which even the early morning sounds of 
the tenements did not rouse her. When she 
awoke, it was to the sound of some one 
beating noisily on her locked door. 

“Mary! Mary, wake up! Let me in. 
Something’s happened to Jim Carroll!” 

The next moment little Katie Caverly 
was staring into Mary's strained, white 
face. Her own eyes were wide with fright: 
ened excitement. 
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“Oh, Mary, you’re all dressed! ‘Then 
you can go right now. There’s a big fire 
down by the docks and something happened 
to Jim. He was in a building when the 
roof fell. They’ve taken him to the hos- 
pital. Joe Donahue came to tell you Jim 
was asking for you!” 

Mary did not stay to hear more. With- 
out a word she reached for her hat and 
purse, where she had flung them the night 
before. She was dimly aware that her 
sister was still talking and offering to go 
with her, that as she ran down the stairs 
some one else opened a door and called to 
her; but she did not stay to answer. He 
mind, dazed by the rude awakening, was 
conscious of no clear thought beside this 
one—Jim was hurt, was wanting her. 

Yielding to such driving, she hurried 
breathless through the streets, regardless of 
those whe turned to look after her. It was 
a strange figure she presented to the nurse 
who met her at the hospital door. The 
gown which she had put on with such con- 
fident satisfaction, the evening before, was 
creased into disfiguring wrinkles. Its wide 
collar of cheap lace hung in limp disorder 
about her throat. Her hair had slipped in 
loose strands about her face, making darker 
still the shadow-rimmed eyes. Her fingers 
twisted whitely in the chain of a showy 
little purse. 

“T want to see Jim Carroll. I must see 
him! I’m—I'm his girl,” she announced 
sharply. 

The nurse did not stare as those others 
on the street had done. She had been too 
long a minister to the poor in the hours of 
their misery to wonder at any shape in 
which distress might present itself. 

“Do you mean the fireman that was 
brought in a few minutes ago?” she asked. 

Mary Caverly nodded. 

“Yes! Yes! Let me go to him.” 

She would have pushed past the quiet 
figure on the sill, but the nurse put out a 
detaining hand. 

“You'll have to wait. He was uncon- 
scious when they brought him in, and 
they're working over him now. Come this 
way. Il call you when they know how 
he’s going to be.” 

She led the girl across the hall to a closed 
door. 

“His sister’s here already,” she added 
as she opened it. “It'll be easier for you, 
waiting together.” 

“ His sister?” 
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Mary Caverly repeated the word in be- 
wildered confusion. It was the usual for- 
mal waiting-room which she had entered, 
with its center-table piled with thumbed 
magazines, its row of chairs against the 
wall, its white-curtained windows, out of 
which many a one such as herself had 
stared in agonized impatience of the care- 
less people passing in the street below. 

The nurse had closed the door and gone 
before Mary Caverly became aware who it 
was who rose slowly from a seat at the op- 
posite side of the room. Then, of a sud- 
den, all that she had forgotten in the ab- 
sorbing anxiety of the hour rushed back 
upon her. 

“You!” she cried. 

Mamie Dailey nodded, and swayed a 
little where she stood. She was no longer 
as she had been the evening before. The 
pretty, childish face was drawn into old 
lines, the wide, blue eyes were clear with 
a consciousness of present misery. 

“T had to come when I heard,” she ex- 
plained quickly. “I had to get in some- 
how. I toid them I was his sister!” 

Mary Caverly, still staring fiercely, 
moved forward and mechanically reached 
for the support of the table, gripping its 
edge with tense fingers. As she spoke, her 
lips curled up from her teeth strangely. 

“He’s mine! You let him alone! I tell 
vou he’s mine!” 

The younger girl acquiesced dully. Her 
voice was a lifeless contrast to Mary’s shrill 
tones. 

“Ves, I know. I know I’ve no claim; 
but I had to come. He’s—he’s everything 
to me!” 

Mary Caverly drew in her breath with a 
choking gasp. 

“ You—you dare! You dare stand there 
and say that! You that came between Jim 
Carroll and me, that made him shame me 
before them all! You that leaned drunk 
in his arms last night—his arms that had 
been about me two hours before! Oh, I’m 
a fool, a fool, to love him still! I know 
it well enough, but I tell you you’ve got 
to give him up now. I won't endure it any 
longer. You go! You go, or I'll call some 
ene and tell them how you’ve lied to get 
here!” 

Mary Caverly turned swiftly to the door. 
In another moment she would have flung it 
open and carried out her threat; but be- 
fore she could reach it, Mamie Dailey had 
crossed the room and stood leaning with 
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her back against the panels. Her face was 
eagerly thrust forward. 

“Wait! Wait, just a minute! 
did he ever say he cared for me?” 

Mary Caverly laughed sharply. 

“Not he! He swore last night you were 
nothing to him. “Tis like a man. They’re 
all alike. They don’t tell the decent women 
they marry about the others—about your 
sort!” 

At her first word, a light that had kin- 
dled in Mamie Dailey’s eyes went out like 
a quenched flame. The bitter insult of the 
other girl’s concluding sentence passed over 
her unheeded. 

“I've been telling myself so all along— 
that he didn’t care, that it was just for 
Tom’s sake,” she admitted slowly. “ But” 
—and she looked up quickly—“ you're 
wrong one way. You oughtn’t to say he’s 
like all the rest!” 

Mary flung aside the remonstrance. The 
bitterness of the days past flooded in upon 
her again. 

“Yes, but he is. He's got the cursed 
conceit of all men. He thought he had me 
sure, and could do as he chose—dangle 
after another woman, be seen with her in 
places no decent person would go to, give 
her money—you told of that yourself. Did 
you think nobody would guess what a man 
gives a woman money for, or did you tell 
it on purpose so I’d come to hate him and 
you’d get him yourself? Oh, I ought to 
hate him, I know that, but I don’t! I can’t 
—I can’t!” 


Did he 





IV 


Tue speaker broke off in a helpless, sob- 
bing cry. The other watched her, a strange 
light dawning on her face. Presently, 
when she spoke, in some inexplicable man- 
ner she seemed to have reversed positions 
with Mary Caverly. It was she now who 
was the older, the accuser. 

“You've no right to speak of Jim Car- 
roll that way,” she pronounced quickly. 
“You don’t deserve him!” 

Mary Caverly lifted her tear-stained face 


protestingly, but her remonstrance was 
overridden. 
“T say you don’t deserve him,” Mamie 


Dailey continued passionately. “ You, with 
your talk of loving! You don’t know what 


loving’s like; no, nor goodness, either. It 
ain’t being good giving up the things you 
don’t want. 
have gone to that hall on Tenth 


It’s true enough you'd never 
Street. 
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Well, and how do you know that makes 


you better than them that do go? More 
like you never wanted to dance that bad— 
never wanted to dance so that it didn’t mat- 
ter who took you, or where you went, so 
long as you danced. If you can’t under- 
stand how any one could feel like that, 
you've no right to call us bad that do feel 
that way. Jim understood how it was, 
somehow, and he never blamed me. He 
tried to help me to stand it. It was true 
he gave me money. I wasn’t working at 
the mill for three days, and he thought I 
was sick and came to ask for me. I wasn’t 
sick, though. It was just that I couldn’t 
bear being seen on the street and laughed 
at for my ragged suit, that had got past 
mending. I decided I'd rather stop work 
and starve. That was why he gave me 
money. I ! ought not to have spoken of 
it, maybe, . one day it slipped out with- 
out my thin ng. The girl I was talking to 
told me I’: vetter be careful, for you'd be 
crazy if y.u knew. Well, I did mean to be 
careful, after that, but the next day you 
passed me in the street without looking. 
Then I told about the money again—on 
purpose. I didn’t think of its hurting Jim; 
it was on your account. It was on your 
account, too, I made him swear he’d never 
say a word about finding me in the Tenth 
Street place. He heard I was there, and 
came and got me away. I was afraid may- 
be he’d tell you, and you’d shame me before 
every one. I promised him that if he 
wouldn’t tell I'd never go there again. I 
never meant to, either. ‘To please him, I 
got a place to live out—a place in the 
country. I was going there last night. Oh, 
but at the last minute that feeling came 
back to me—that I was young and had a 
right to a good time. I knew Jim was go- 
ing somewhere with you, and I couldn’t 
stand giving him up, and giving up all the 
other things I wanted. It was cruel that 
Ike Dougherty had to come just then, and 
ask me to go to the dance with him. They 
have awful good music in that place! For 
a while I forgot everything but the dancing; 
then I got thirsty. I guess they keep it hot 
in those places so you will get thirsty, and 
buy drinks. I drank some beer that Ike 
brought me. I knew that I oughtn’t to, 
that it might be doped, but I didn’t seem to 
care. I drank it all the same. After that, 
things grew queer and hazy. I don’t re- 
member Jim’s coming. I remember some- 
thing about a rumpus in a little room, and 
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then Jim’s taking me out into the cool dark 
and bringing me home. I guess he didn’t 
come too soon. I guess if he hadn’t come, 
I'd ’a’ been past saving now—even Jim’s 
saving—Jim, that you class with all the 
rest —- with Ike Dougherty and his kind! 
And then you talk of loving him! I tell 
you, if he dies to-day, he'll find out who 
cared the most — you, that have had his 
kisses on your lips, the kisses I'd have died 
for, or me, that was just the girl he pitied. 
I say if he dies to-day—” 

The speaker stopped abruptly. Mary 
Caverly had suddenly dropped into a chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Don’t!” she moaned, rocking herself 
to and fro. “Don’t! I can’t bear it!” 

The girl by the door stood staring at her 
in silence. As she looked, accusation died 
slowly from her eyes. Presently she moved 
hesitatingly toward Mary Caverly, and 
touched her upon the shoulder. 

“T oughtn’t to have spoken to you that 
way—not now. I won't bother you any 
more. I'll be going.” 

“No!” Mary Caverly 
head, but she reached out and caught con- 
vulsively at the girl’s dress. “No! Wait 
with me until they come from him,” she 
answered between her sobs. 

Mamie Dailey slipped down beside the 
troubled figure. She did not look up at 
the face above her. She merely crept verv 
close, gently patting the knee against which 
she leaned. 
“ Hush!” 


did not lift her 


she said over and over, as to a 


child. “ Hush—hush!” 
Yielding at length to the soothing, 
Mary’s sobs dwindled to long, sighing 


breaths. 

“Mamie,” she ventured tremulously, 
after a little, “do you think he’s past 
hope? They're an awful long while coming 
for us! ” 

The vounger girl shook her head. 

“Tis a good sign, maybe. I didn’t 
have to wait long when they brought—when 
Tom 


She broke off abruptly. Mary's hand 
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stole down and shut tightly over the small, 
hard one on her knee. 

“Mamie!” she whispered softly. 

Mamie sat staring before her with wide, 
dry eyes. 

“He never called me that—Tom didn’t,” 
she said presently. “I was always ‘ Mary’ 
to him. That’s my real name, you know— 
for my mother that died when I was born. 
I’ve often thought how queer it was that 
you and I should have the same name. Do 
you mind there was two Marys once be- 
fore— the ones the priest reads about? 
There was one that was the friend of our 
Lord—she that was pure and good. Then 
there was the other—the one He saved from 
sinning. I wonder about the two of them. 
I wonder did they get on badly together, 
like you and me have, and did they make 
Him the trouble we’ve made for Jim. Any- 
how, they were together one time. How- 
ever they might have been before, yet when 
He was suffering, I’m thinking the two 
Marys were close together then — like us 
now!” 

Mary Caverly nodded. 

“They were together then, and”—her 
breath failed on the words—“ and after- 
ward.” 

As she spoke, the door opened behind 
them. It was the nurse whose return they 
had awaited. The two women rose and 
faced her, clinging instinctively to each 
other. 

“Ts he—” Mary Caverly began hoarsely. 

The nurse smiled reassuringly. 

“He’s coming on nicely. You can go 
up, if you'll stay but a minute. He’s ask- 
ing for some one—some one named Mary.” 

Mamie Dailey drew back from her com- 
panion, 

“ That’s you. You go on up-—alone. Tell 
him I’m taking that place in the country. 
I'll be starting this morning.” 

But Mary Caverly did not release the 
other’s hand. 

“No,” she said; “no, not alone. ’Tis 
what he’d like best—I know that—to see us 
two- ke 





together! 


WEAVERS 


We are the weavers of our destiny; 

Our deeds are threads, and these, when woven o'er. 
Form chains that bind-us down to misery, 

Or lift our spirits upward evermore. 





Arthur Wailace Peach 
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T was late when Brenda came into the 
room. Her step was quicker than 
usual, and the look on her homely 

little face was a curious mixture of elation 
and defiance. 

Nettie looked up from the slice of ham 
she was cooking over the tiny gas-stove 
by the window. 

“Hello!” she called. 
her chum’s expression: 
your” 

Brenda nodded. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” exclaimed Nettie, 
dashing across the room and taking Bren- 
da’s hands. “I’m so glad! What is it, 
my dear? ” 

“T should think 
said Brenda sharply. 
on you for two weeks!” 

“ Brenda!” Nettie dropped the 
girl’s unresponsive hands, and stared at her 
reproachfully. ‘ Why on earth do you say 
a thing like that? 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Brenda, remov- 
ing her hat-pins with shaking fingers. 
“The job doesn’t begin till the first of the 
month.” 

“Well,” said Nettie 
manage, all right.” 

Brenda did not reply. She moved to the 
closet to put her hat away. 

“Now, you listen here,” said Nettie at 
last. “It’s just three months since we left 
Carevville, isn’t it?” 

a hm shortly, from the closet. 


Then, as she noted 
“ Brenda! Have 


you would be glad,” 
“I've been sponging 


other 


calmly, “TI can 


“ And we agreed that whatever happened, 
we'd chum together, and stand by each 
other, and be decent? ” 

No answer. 

“Didn't we, Brenda?’ 
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“And it’s only a week since you lost the 
job at Leberman’s?” 

Brenda emerged from the closet. 

“Oh, I know,” she said harshly; “but 
it’s easier to stand by somebody than it is 
to be stood by. You wouldn't like it, 
Nettie, if it was me paying your way for 
you es 

“Maybe it will turn out that way some 
time,” said Nettie coolly. “But anyway, 
you've got a job coming now.” 

Puzzled, she went back to her cooking. 
She removed the sizzling pan from the gas- 
stove, placed it on the window-sill, and set 
a little teakettle over the blue flame. She 
dreaded to put her next question; but 
presently the words were spoken. 

“Who are you going to work for? 

“ Pettit.” 

Brenda, standing by the dresser, shot the 
name out abruptly. Nettie moved the tea- 
kettle a little. 

“So you went to him, after all,” she said 
slowly; “in spite of our knowing he was 
a crook-—in spite of him having served two 
vears in Sing Sing! I suppose that, just 
because he once lived in Careyville, he was 
glad to give you a job in that fake mine 
scheme of his.” 

Brenda said nothing. 

“What does he want you to do for him? 
Nettie persisted. 

“TI don't see as that matters to you,” re- 
plied Brenda in a hard little voice. 

Nettie ignored this. 

‘I suppose he means you to sell ten- 
dollar shares to our friends up home,” she 
remarked. “There are some folks up there 
who'd put their money in just to help you. 
Pettit’s name probably wouldn’t be known 
in it at all.” She paused. “It would be 


” 


” 

































nice for you after the thing went to smash, 
wouldn't it?” 

A rustling sound told her that Brenda 
was busy with the evening paper. She 
turned swiftly, her cheeks flushing angrily. 

“Brenda Selig,” she cried, “if you’re 
going to work for Pettit, you can leave this 
room right now! He’s a crook, and you 
know it.” 

The newspaper was crumpled in Bren- 
da’s hand. She jumped to her feet. 

“You haven’t a cent,” Nettie went on 
hurriedly, “and you haven't a job — not 
yet. Pettit won’t do anyth:ng for you till 
he’s ready to use you. And you ain't the 
kind that can sit all day on a bench in 
the park.” 

Brenda had hurried to the closet for her 
hat. 


“ And don’t you be silly about it.” Net- 
tie’s voice broke. “There’s: plenty of 
honest jobs. Thank Heaven, you don't 


need to work for Pettit as long as I've got 


anything coming in! Brenda, I—” She 
burst into tears. 
In a flash Brenda was with her. Their 


arms were about each other. 

“Oh, Nettie, dearie!” sobbed Brenda. 
“I’m a fool—a little fool. I ought to be 
thanking you on my knees. I promise you 
that I won’t work for him. Oh, please 
forgive me, Nettie! ” 

And they cried on together, while the tea- 
little song of 


kettle sang, unheard, its 
happiness. 
II 
Ir happened that within three days 


Brenda was stationed behind the notion- 
counter at Fox & Carlson’s, and was earn- 
ing nine dollars a week—good wages in a 
good shop, as such things go. She was 
supremely happy. 

You may imagine the thankfulness that 
welled up in her heart when, after a few 
weeks, she read in the newspaper that Pettit 
had been arrested by post-office inspectors. 
What an escape she had had! How close 
she had come to peddling worthless stock 
among the farmers who had been her 
father’s friends! Her gratitude went out 
to Nettie. 

Nettie, meanwhile. becoming an 
anxiety to Brenda. For Nettie’s even tem- 
per was broken nowadays by fits of petty 
irritability and periods of dreaminess. She 
did not always answer when she was 
spoken to. 
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Also, as Brenda realized, it was about 
this time that Nettie began to speak of her 


friend, Mr. Chester Williams. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Williams had come to 
Miller’s shop and bought gloves from Net- 
tie. He must have worn them out rapidly, 
for, by Nettie’s account, within a week he 
was buying more. 

Brenda learned, bit by bit, that Mr. 
Williams was a very elegant gentleman; 
that his brindle bulldog sometimes went 
shopping with him; that, as a rule, he did 
not care for girls, but he had liked Nettie 
from the first time he saw her. 

So, after much thought, Brenda one day 
said to Nettie: 

“When am I going to meet your friend, 
Mr. Williams?” 

The roses suddenly blossomed in Nettie’s 


cheeks. 

“Why, I—” she stammered. “He asked 
me to lunch with him to-morrow. I’ve 
never been out with him anywhere.” She 


clutched at a vague feeling of relief which 
Brenda’s question had given her. “Why 
don’t you come too?” she asked eagerly. 
“He won't mind.” 

Thus it was that Mr. Chester Williams 
entertained at luncheon two girls instead of 
one. He carried it off pretty well, this hur- 
ried little meal; and it is doubtful if Net- 
tie saw what Brenda saw—the hardening 
of his mouth under his smile, when he 
realized that Brenda was to be one of the 
party. 

That afternoon Brenda puzzled greatly 
as to why she did not like Mr. Williams. 
Surely it was not because he wore a near- 
diamond ring. Perhaps it was the fine 
wrinkles around his hard blue eyes — 
wrinkles that did not seem to belong to his 
smile. Or else it was because he was too 
polite, too much interested in the uninter- 
esting details of their own humble little 
lives. 

For Brenda had no illusions about her- 
self. She did not mistake flattery. She 
knew that her figure was rather dumpy, her 
complexion a little muddy. It was natural 
for Mr. Chester Williams, or any other 
man, to say nice things to Nettie; but why 
to her? 

Nevertheless, in the evening, when Net- 
tie asked fluttery questions — didn’t she 
think Mr. Williams had perfect manners, 
and wasn't he a good dresser? — Brenda 
was sensible enough to answer like a little 
hypocrite. 
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Only once, as a test, she risked the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Williams was not their 
kind—that he was altogether too grand for 
them. Then Nettie’s chin went up. 


III 


MILLerR’s shop felt the bad times that 
autumn. The estate that controlled the 
business saw the need of cutting expenses. 
They could do with less help. Naturally, 
Miss Nettie May, who for some time had 


been indifferent and distrait, was among 
the first to go. 
“You see, Brenda,” she said, with a 


tired ghost of a smile, “it’s come out just 
the way I thought it might. Of course, 
I'll get something soon, but—” 

“T’m almost glad that it’s happened,” 
exclaimed Brenda, her arm over Nettie’s 
shoulder. “ It gives me a sort of a chance.” 
She glanced about the dingy room, with its 
pretense to parlordom—the cots disguised 
under Bagdad covers, the paper screen that 
concealed the wash-stand. ‘“ Anyway, this 
is our home! ” 

“ But I wish I hadn’t put so much down 
on that new dress.” 

“Forget it,” said Brenda. 

Times were hard; there was no doubt 
about it. Nettie went the rounds without 
avail, and began them all over again. She 
grew more irritable, though Brenda made 
light of the situation. They never men- 
tioned Mr. Chester Williams now. He 
seemed to have disappeared from Nettie’s 
life. 

One evening Nettie came home nervous- 
ly cheerful. No, she had not found any- 
thing, but somehow she felt better. As 
they sat down to their supper, she asked 
casually: 

“ Brenda, what are you going to do this 
evening?” 

“Why, I thought we were going to the 
free lecture,” replied Brenda. 

“Now dearie, I want you to go,” urged 
Nettie. “Please say you will. I’ve gota 
kind of a headache, and those pictures 
would hurt my eyes; so I'll just read the 
papers till you get back.” 

“Why, I don’t care much about going, 
either,” Brenda began 

But Nettie insisted; and Brenda finally 
set out alone, though with misgivings that 
she could not put into words. 

When she got to the school building, she 
was confronted by a notice that the lecture 
had been postponed at the last moment. 
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Relieved, she hurried home. As she climbed 
the last flight of stairs, she heard low voices 
from within the room. She opened the 
door. 

In a chair close to Nettie sat Mr. Chester 
Williams. He was smoking a cigarette. 
There was an open box of candy on the 
table. 

“Hello, Miss 
nonchalantly. 

He did not get up. Brenda nodded curt- 
ly. She did not know what to say. They 
had had other visitors. John Wilson had 
spent an evening with them once when he 
came down to New York from Careyville 
on a business trip. But this seemed differ- 
ent. She sat down stiffly on the edge of a 
couch. 

“Have some candy,” said Nettie nerv- 
ously, nodding toward the box. 

Brenda shook her head. 

“No, thanks. The — the 
postponed.” 

Williams glanced at her with a half 
smile, then turned to Nettie and resumed 
his talk in an undertone. 

Brenda’s bewilderment was fast turning 
to anger. It was not so much that she was 
being frozen out— that her presence was 
unwelcome. She did not mind that. But 
the way he looked at Nettie —his com- 
pelling, possessing eyes! Brenda remem- 
bered hearing how snakes charmed rabbits, 
just by staring at them. And Nettie’s eyes 
were so bright and her voice was so soft 
and yielding! 

Brenda removed her hat and laid it on 
the dresser. Looking into the mirror, she 
saw what made her turn like a flash. Un- 
mindful of her, Williams had leaned to- 
ward Nettie and was drawing her face 
closer and closer to his own. 

Then Brenda understood his purpose. 
The man was deliberately trying to estab- 
lish his mastery while Brenda was there. 
That once accomplished, her hold on Nettie 
would be gone. 

Brenda saw the truth, with all its bald 
hideousness, and she rushed to Nettie’s side 
and seized her shoulder. 

“Send him away!” she cried. 

Nettie jumped to her feet. 

“The idea!” she began. 

“Send him away,” Brenda _ repeated. 
“Tt's not right, and you know it well 
enough, Nettie! ” 

Nettie turned to the man. 
at Brenda contemptuously. 


Selig!” said Williams 


lecture was 





He glanced 




















“ Jealous little cat!” he muttered. 

“Yes, you are jealous,” cried Nettie. 
“The idea that I can’t have a caller!” 

“Who pays the rent here?” demanded 
Brenda fiercely. “I’m not jealous, and you 
know it; but it’s my room. I pay for it. 
He’s got to go—now!” 

Williams smiled a twisted smile. 

“Come on, Nettie,” he said 
“We'll both go!” 

Nettie, irresolute, opened her lips, but 
Brenda pushed her aside and planted her- 
self before Williams. 

“You'll not both go!” she said. “ But 
you'll go, Mr. Man, and you'll go quick! 
I know your kind, and I know you!” She 
barred his way as he stepped toward Nettie. 
“Go on,” she commanded, “ and take vour 
candy with you!” 

She lifted the open box from the table 
and thrust it into his hands. He could not 
stare her down. He seemed about to speak, 
but thought better of it, and his face 


softly. 


changed at the sound of Nettie’s sobs—for 
Nettie had thrown herself face downward 
on the couch and was crying her heart out. 
Those sobs in themselves spelled his defeat, 
and he knew it. 
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With a last wavering glance at Brenda, 
he picked up his hat and slipped from the 
room. Brenda slammed the door shut after 
him, and locked it. 
“Oh, Brenda!” 
couch. “How could you? 
you?” 
Brenda went to her, but the other shook 
off the arm that would have comforted. 
“No, no!” sobbed Nettie. “ Don’t touch 
me!” 
So Brenda sat down and waited. 


wailed Nettie from the 
How could 


The sobs from the couch became less 
frequent — gradually died away. After a 


time Nettie sat up. “It’s no use, Brenda,” 
she said. “I might as well admit it first 
as last. You did the right thing.” She 
sighed, and added brokenly: “Somehow, 
when you've got some money, you seem to 
know better what to do!” 

Brenda’s eves grew suddenly wet. 

“Dearie,” she said, “it’s up to the one 
that pays. Yes,” she added, “knowing 
what ought to be done is up to the one that 
pays. 

Nettie sighed again. Then she slowly 
unfastened her celluloid barrette, and be- 
gan to take down her hair for the night. 


ORDER 


Sant VALENTINE, here is an order— 


Please fill it with scrupulous care; 
I’m handing it in to you early 

That you may have leisure to spare 
To give it the best of attention; 

For, truly, I wish it to be 
The dearest, most touching of tokens 

My love could have wanted of me! 


I crave that you find me a zephyr 
hat’s dainty and gentle and fine, 

Perfumed with the heart of the cedar, 

And warm with the soul of the pine— 
A zephyr as light in its flitting 

As waft of an oriole’s wing, 
And bearing, in some tiny ripple, 

A drowsy-sweet flavor of spring. 


Then send it, dear saint, to a window, 
When morning smiles over the night— 

A window where some one is watching 
The opening blossoms of light; 

And bid it with voice like an echo 
Of wood-pigeon’s tenderest coo 

Just whisper this bit of a message: 
“Your valentine's dreaming of you!” 





Harriet Whitney Symonds 
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ELIX HANSARD was middle-aged, 
modest, and industrious, but he was 
also of a romantic disposition. In 

spite of his industry, and perhaps because 
of his modesty, he had failed to go very far 
ahead in his chosen profession. Though a 
full-fledged barrister, and forty-three years 
old, he was no more than chief clerk in the 
law firm of Smith, Middlesex & Hume. 

He knew that he was a good clerk, but 
suspected that he was a futile kind of bar- 
rister; and sometimes it came to him, that, 
in the days of his youth, he should have 
gone in for a more dashing occupation or 
profession than law. He had plenty of 
dash in his character; but law did not call 
it to the surface in business hours, and his 
modest demeanor hid it from his friends. 
He frequently lay awake at night and pic- 
tured himself as the commander of a regi- 
ment or the captain of a ship. He always 
cut a more attractive figure in these visions 
than he did next day in the outer office of 
Messrs. Smith, Middlesex & Hume. 

But if Felix had visions of himself as a 
military or seafaring man twice a week, he 
pictured himself as the husband of Caroline 
Middlesex five times a week. The world 
suspected none of these dreams and visions; 
and Felix admitted to himself that he was 
just as likely to captain a ship or shout 
“ The regiment will advance!” as he was 
to marry Caroline. Where women were 
concerned, his modesty amounted to panic, 
and his dash of character lay like a bullet 
on the pit of his stomach. 

Caroline Middlesex was a fine woman of 
thirty-eight. She was a daughter of old 


Canon Middlesex, and a sister of Bertram 
Middlesex, of the firm of Smith, Middlesex 
She and Felix had been friends 
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& Hume. 
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since childhood. She was kind, accom- 
plished, and clever; and some people con- 
sidered her beautiful. She had refused 
many local offers of marriage; in fact, it 
was said by some that Felix Hansard was 
the only man of her acquaintance more than 
twenty years of age who had not asked her 
to be his wife. 

She had visited England three times, and 
three times had the heart of Felix been torn 
by rumors of her betrothal. ‘These rumors 
had come to nothing, however, greatly to his 
relief. And yet Felix himself had never 
openly entered the lists. 

One evening, in his twenty-eighth year, 
he had so far forgotten his shyness and 
modesty as to claim and execute two dances 
with her. She had evinced no objections 
or signs of distress. He had sat on her 
fan and broken it, and had picked up and 
boldly pocketed a rose which she had let 
fall. If the claret-cup had been stronger, 
he might have proposed to her, and she 
might have accepted him; and then this 
story of the raft would never have been 
recorded. 

Felix and Caroline were still good friends. 
People had long ago given up expecting her 
wedding, and nobody, so far as I know, had 
ever expected his. Some romantic guessers 
tried to explain Caroline’s state of single 
blessedness with a story that she had been 
jilted by a duke during one of her early 
visits to England. No one took the trouble, 
or thought it necessary, to explain Felix 
Hansard’s condition. 

Felix, modest and unobserved, still ac- 
cepted two party invitations each winter, 
and danced once at each party with Caro- 
line. These dances, and his visions, were 
the events of his year. Twice a week he 
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played bridge at the club, faultlessly, for 
one-cent points. He bought two new suits 
of clothes a year, and sent to England every 
June for his shirts. ‘His manner, unknown 
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royal navy, and had burned a deal of pow 
der among the islands of the West Indies 
in his day. Traditions of * Hot-Pot Sam ” 
still exist. 
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THE OFFICE CAN GO 
TO THUNDER ! 
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to himself, was somewhat prim. He was 
generally spoken of as “ Aunt Felix.” 

One November morning Felix awoke 
with the dash in his nature uppermost. 
Chis dash was honestly come by, for his 
mother’s father had been a captain in the 
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Felix lay in bed and stared 
ut the gray window, conscious 
of something exceptional in 
himself, or’ in the morning. 

He realized, slowly, that his spirit 

was out of its commonplace rut at 

last—-that his inborn dash had welled 
to the surface during his sleep. 

‘But how long will it last?” he reflect 

‘Everything depends on that! ” 

He jumped out of bed, put on his bath 

robe, and took up his towel and sponge, as 

he had done every morning for vears and 
vears for he cared to 
remember. 

‘No, by the Lord Harry! ” 

“All this is part of the old 

vive myself a chance. I won't take a bath! ” 


He dressed slowly. He unlo« ke d his cde sk 


ed. 


more vears than 
he exclaimed 


rut. I must 
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and studied his bank- 
book. He went down 
to breakfast half an 
hour after his usual 
time, and read dismay 
on the face of the 
table-maid. 

‘You'll be late for 
the office, Mr. Han- 
sard,” she said. 

His reply aston- 
ished even himself; 
and yet it caused him 
to feel a sudden glow 
of pride and delight 
far stronger than the 
astonishment. 

“ The office can go 
to thunder!” is what 
he said, as he threw 
the morning newspaper 
high into the air. 

The maid stared at 
him, wide-eyed and MRS. 
open-mouthed, and he 
stared back at the maid. Suddenly he began 
to laugh uproariously. 

‘You are not feeling quite yourself, 
sir,” she said. 

“ But I am, Polly,” he replied. “ That’s 
just how I am feeling—for the first time in 
my life. If it only keeps up, there'll be 
something doing! ” 

He lit his pipe, sat down by the fire, and 
picked up the newspaper. Polly retired, but 
soon returned with the mistress of this select 
boarding-house. 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Hansard, but this is not 
Sunday,” said Mrs. Damper. 

“Don’t mention it, madam. I believe 
that it is Wednesday,” returned Felix, glan- 
cing up from his newspaper. 

“ But—but has the office closed, Mr. 
Hansard? ” 

“I have not heard so, Mrs. Damper. It 
was open and going strong yesterday.” 

“Have vou lost your position, Mr. 
Hansard? ” 

“No; but that is exactly what I mus¢ do. 
I think I can manage it by telephone, all 
right. I am glad you mentioned it, Mrs. 
Damper.” 

“ But I hope you are not going away, 
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<* Blow me re 


sir? 

“ That is another good suggestion. Yes, 
I am going away. .I must get out of the rut, 
and give my real nature a chance.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it, Mr. Hansard. 
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DAMPER FELL TO HYSTERICAL WEEPING 


You have been in this house six years, and 
I am sure I have done my very best to make 
you comfortable. And you have been such 
a lovely boarder, Mr. Hansard—so quiet, 
so regular in your hours, and so con- 
siderate! ” 

“TI fear that I have been too quiet, and 
too regular in my hours,” replied Felix. “ I 
have decided, just this morning, that I was 
not intended by nature to be quiet and regu- 
lar. But now I must telephone to the 
office.” 

When Felix heard Mr. Smith’s voice he 
staggered on the edge of the old rut; but 
he realized that he must do something 
amazing to save himself — something so 
exceptional that nothing short of a new 
career could ever explain it. So he shouted: 

‘I am sick and tired of your confounded 


office! I've had too much of it. Don't 
argue! Oh, go to thunder! I’m my own 
master. Keep your money! I know that I 


made it for you, but I don’t want it! ” 

He skipped up-stairs, whistling, inspect- 
ed himself in the mirror, and then shaved 
off his side-whiskers. Yes, for twelve years 
he had supported side-whiskers. He packed 
his trunk, sat down on it, and gazed at the 
dozens of his possessions which had to be 
left out because of lack of space. 

Mrs. Damper looked in at him, and 
screamed at noting the departure of the side- 
whiskers. Then she fell to hysterical weep- 
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ing, and leaned limply against the casing 
of the door. She was sure that this hitherto 
quiet and estimable gentleman had robbed 
his emplovers and was attempting an 
escape, having hidden his identity by un- 
covering the sides of his cheeks. 

“ Buck up, madam!” said Felix. He 
had never seen Mrs. Damper in tears before. 
It was a startling sight, and therefore just 
what he needed to keep his feét out of the 
old rut. “ Buck up, Mrs. Damper,” he con- 
tinued. “I had no idea you were so fond 
of me. Delighted, I'm sure! You may 
keep whatever I can’t get into this trunk, 
to remember me by. And will you be good 
enough to telephone for a cab to*take me 
down to Pickford’s wharf? The Amazon 


sails for the West Indies at noon.” 





P, 





“They are sure to 


catch you, Mr. Han- 
sard!” sobbed Mrs. 
Damper. 

“Catch me?” que- 


ried Felix. 

Then he understood 
what was in her mind, 
and vent to rat- 
tling laughter. 

As Felix 
into the 
Damper’s door, a 
thought of Caroline 
Middlesex came sharp- 
ly to his mind. He 
saw that here lay his 
greatest risk of falling 
back into the old rut. 
His face went white 
for a moment, then 
flooded red again. For 
the space of two heart- 
beats he hung there, his 
feet on the pavement, 


gave 


step] ved 


cab at Mrs 


and his’ head and 
shoulders within the 
musty interior of the 
ancient vehicle. Then 


he sprawled inward, 
confirming the driver's 
opinion that the re- 
spectable Mr. Felix 
Hansard was drunk at 
last. 

Two dances a 
vear! Deuce take them! 
Drive like fury!” he 
shouted. 

Felix suspected that 
he was not a good sailor; so he went straight 
to his cabin and crawled into his berth. 


II 


ONE is liable to meet with windy weather 
between Halifax and Bermuda, in the 
month of November. The Amazon met 
with it, and Felix Hansard was overcome; 
but his spirit did not vield The sicker he 
felt, the more convinced he was that he was 
out of the old rut. 

On the sixth day south of Halifax and 
the second out of Bermuda he bathed, 
shaved, donned an old suit of flannels, and 
crawled up to the deck. The sun was 
shining warm and the sea was splashing 
blue. He flopped into a deck-chair that 
stood invitingly near. 


SAID FELIX 


MADAM ! 
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His eyes were dazzled by the glare of sun 
on water. He saw, dimly, a number of per- 
sons lined along the rail with their backs 
to him. He saw several of them turn. He 
heard a familiar voice say: 

“ Beg your pardon, but that’s my chair.” 

A tall, stalwart figure, clothed in spotless 
linen and shod with white tennis-shoes, 
stepped away from the rail. It was Mr. 
Bertram Middlesex, of the firm of Smith, 
Middlesex & Hume. He was Hansard’s 
junior by ten years, and must have weighed 
half as much again. He was a good-look- 
ing, clever, and successful young man. He 
smiled down at the limp Felix. 

‘So you feel fit for the deck at last, 
Felix?” he said. His tone and manner 
were somewhat superior, but not unfriend- 
ly. “ Well, I am glad to see you. And here 
is another old friend—my sister Caroline.” 

Yes, there was Caroline, all in white, 
smiling quietly down at him with the same 
old smile that he had known and dreamed 
of for more than twenty years. He remem- 
bered that the smile had been brighter and 
less fixed on that memorable evening when 
he had danced twice with her and broken 
her fan. 

He got limply out of the chair. But for 
the lively blue sea and the glaring sunshine, 
the long deck and the swaying rail, he might 
have been home again in the futile little 
city of his past. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” he 
said, in his old, prim manner. “ I'd have 
been on deck before if I had known vou 
two were aboard.” 

He was still unsteady on his legs, and 
clung to the back of the chair. 

“ Sit down,” said Middlesex. ‘“ When I 
spoke I didn’t know it was you, Felix. I 
had been informed that your whiskers were 
gone, but you are more changed than I 
expected. Didn’t know you, first glance, 
and that’s a fact. Heard that you'd changed 
in manner as well as looks; but now I see 
that vou are the same old Felix. What, 
Caroline? We are glad to see that he isn’t 
changed, are we not? ” 

Felix trembled, stared around him, and 
sat down in the chair. 

“ You are mistaken, Middlesex,” he said. 
“T am not the same old Felix—not by a 
long shot. Steward, fetch me up a chair, 
will you, and put my name on it? But 
what brought vou and Caroline aboard? 
Are you making the round trip, or do you 
intend to stop off somewhere? ” 
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Caroline’s calm, beautiful eyes took on a 
startled expression. Bertram looked anx- 
ious and slightly confused. 

“ Have you ever made this trip before? 
I don’t remember it,” said Felix. 

* No—that is to say, never farther south 
than Bermuda,” answered Middlesex. 
“ Delightful, isn’t it? What started you?” 

Felix Hansard laughed. Though his 
stomach felt floppy, the dash in his spirit 
was now fully in control. 

“ What started me?” he said, repeating 
the other’s question. “ Nothing, my dear 
Middlesex—at least, nothing that you 
would understand. I simply woke up one 
morning and saw the futility of everything. 
I was suddenly conscious of the respectable, 
futile, fourth-rate, meaningless, and utterly 
rotten mess I had made of life. Now, when 
I think of the existence I made for myself, 
and stuck to for all those feeble years, I 
blush with shame. Law? That is, the 
strange and undignified jumble of petty 
trades and tricks that you call law! I was 
born to be a lawyer about as much as you 
were intended for a hero. Oh, I admit that 
I was a fool! I am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. Caroline, I wonder that you con- 
tinued to permit me even the most formal 
rights of friendship. I wonder that you 
were not ashamed to dance with me—even 
twice a year.” 

Caroline blushed. Her brother glowed 
as red as the ensign over the taffrail. 

“I feel it my duty to tell you that you 
strike me as being a bigger fool now than 
ever before in your life,” said Middlesex. 

“Of course!” returned Felix pleasantly. 
“That is what I expected to hear from you. 
But I have outgrown your standards of 
sanity and foolishness— thank Heaven! 
Otherwise I should not be here now, sailing 
southward to the seas where my grandfather 
and certain French gentlemen used to scorch 
one another.” 

By dinner-time that evening Felix felt 
pretty sure of his legs. For “legs” read 
“stomach.” He dined, then returned to the 
deck and entered the smoke-room for the 
first time. 

Four men whom he did not know were 
playing bridge, and in a far corner Bertram 
Middlesex sat by himself. Bertram looked 
sulky. Felix went over to him and sat 
down at the same small table. 

“You don’t seem to be enjoying your 
trip,” said Felix. “Cheer up, my boy. 
What will you have to drink? ”: 


























cocky to suit me,” 
voice. 


“TI think not,” said Felix; 


THE RAFT 
“See here, Hansard, you are a trifle too 
said Middlesex, in a low 
“Perhaps you would feel less cocky 
if you knew what brought me away from 
my work and aboard this darned old tub.” 
“but as I 
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Middlesex leaned across the table, first 
shooting a glance at the bridge-players, who 
were intent upon their game. 

“Mr. Smith thought you were drunk 
when you telephoned to him that morning,” 
he began. “‘ Later, when he heard that you 








have been interested in your affairs—petty, 
provincial affairs—for a great many years, 
I don’t object to hearing your reason for 
making this trip.” 

“Very well,” returned Middlesex huskily. 
His hands trembled on the table, and his 
big face flushed purple. “ Very well. Con- 
found your cheek! ” 

“ Fire away,” said Felix pleasantly. 
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had taken passage on this boat for Dem- 
erara, he changed his mind. He consid- 
ered your feelings, however, and asked me 
to keep yourin sight until he got an account- 
ant at your books. I also considered your 
feelings, and brought Caroline along with 
me, so as to give our expedition the air of a 
pleasure-trip. We might have 


“One moment!” interrupted Felix. “I 
gather that you and Smith have been very 
considerate, but for the life of me I can’t 
see for whom.” 
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‘For you.” 

“For me? Thanks! I did not know 
you realized my position.” 

“ We thought you were crooked.” 

“Ts that so? And what do you think 
now?” 

“In Bermuda I received a cable inform- 
ing me that everything was straight.” 

“Then why didn’t you go home from 
Bermuda ? ” 

“TI wish we had; but Caroline asked me 
to-keep you in sight for a little while longer 
We had heard enough of the way you be- 
haved before sailing to feel anxious about 
the condition of your mind.” 

Felix winced, then chuckled. 

“The moment you are assured of my 
honesty, you doubt my sanity,” he said. 

“Yes, and we still doubt your sanity,” 
returned Middlesex sneeringly. ‘“* You are 
ripe for a lunatic asylum. For the sake of 
the firm—and our old friendship—I mean 
to stick by vou a while longer, and to see 
you safe into an institution.” 

Felix did not reply immediately. The 
steward approached, in response to a signal, 
and Hansard ordered a Scotch and soda. 
He sat and gazed reflectively at tlie. table 
until the liquids arrived. He poured the 
soda with a steady hand and drained the 
long glass. 

“As you are a lawyer, and I used to be 
one, I think I need not caution you against 
repeating the assertions you have just now 
made to me concerning my sanity,” he said. 
“ The consequences would be disastrous to 
your career, I promise you. I have only one 
more thing to say to you, Middlesex, and 
that is that I hope you will leave this boat 
at the next port of call and return to Hali- 
fax, for you are the most tiresome and com- 
placent ass I've ever had the misfortune to 
associate with! ” 

Middlesex glared, stuttered out an oath, 
and rose heavily from his seat. Felix also 
got to his feet and looked over at the card- 
players. They had just finished a rubber 
He stepped across to them. 

“ May I cut in?” he inquired firmly but 
politely. “I have not had a game since I 
came aboard at Halifax.” 

*“ Delighted!” said the man with the 
score-pad. “ We need some new blood here 
Low man sits out.” 

Felix played for three hours and then 
went to bed. He felt well content with his 
evening. He had played good bridge 
though no better than in his old life—and 
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had won twenty-eight dollars. The strangers 
had treated him with marked consideration. 
He saw that he had impressed them as a 
strong personality — he, Aunt Felix, who 
had been the prim, side-whiskered epitome 
of respectable futility for years“and years. 

He chuckled as he made his way aft 
along the deck. Tropic stars were shining 
in a velvet-blue sky and burning like har- 
bor-lights in a velvet-blue sea. A figure in 
white stood by the port rail. Felix saw that 
it was Caroline; and the old romance and 
the new, the tropic stars and memories of a 
pocketed rose, danced together in his heart. 

He halted beside Caroline and squared 
his elbows on the rail. 

“Isn't it wonderful? ” he said. “ I'd be 
commanding my own ship now if I hadn’t 
been an absolute fool.” 

She turned to him with the star-shine in 
her eyes. 

“Why did you come away?” she whis- 
pered. “ It was all so sudden—and so mad. 
Why didn’t you mention it to—to your 
friends? People are saying terrible things 
in Halifax. Why did you leave-your posi- 
tion—-your life’s work? ” 

‘I had no position. I had not com- 
menced a life’s work. I was sick of being 
nothing and nobody in a city of nonentities. 
I saw it all suddenly—and so I cut it. Do 
you remember our little dances together, 
Caroline? If I had been half awake, my 
dear, we should have played for doubles or 
quits years and years ago. But one night, 
long ago, I was almost awake—almost a 
man. Do you remember the time I danced 
twice with you in one evening and broke 
your fan, and pocketed a rose you happened 
to drop? I was almost myself that night. 
I believe you would have given me half the 
dances on the card that night, Caroline, but 
I was too modest to ask for them.” 

“ Hush!” she whispered. “ Hush! You 
are ill, I think.” 

“ And if I had been myself—a man—I 
would have asked you to marry me—” 

“ Hush! How dare you speak like that? 
You have no right to say such things to me.” 

‘I beg your pardon. Of course I have 
no right— except to two waltzes a vear, 
under the eyes of the bishop! ” 

‘You have forfeited every right,” re- 
torted Caroline in a choking voice. “ We 
were friends, but now we are nothing to 
each other.” 

Felix was silent for a moment. He 
looked at her and smiled gently. For a 
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“NOW, THEN, WILL you 
MARRY ME ? YES 
OR NO?” 


fraction of a second their eves met in the 
starlight. 

“You are mistaken,” he said quietly. 
“ As for that spineless friendship—why, I 
am sick and tired of it. Bless my soul, I’ve 
never even kissed you! Think of that, my 
dear girl. But now I am playing doubles 
or quits with the world and with you. I 
don’t want any more of that futile friend- 
ship, Caroline; but, all in good time, I in- 
tend to be your lover—your husband.” 

“ How dare you?” she cried. 





A large hand gripped his shoulder. He 
turned and looked into the face of Bertram 
Middlesex. 


“You confounded little cad!” cried 
Middlesex. “ If you speak so much as an 
other word to my sister I'll throw you over 
the rail!” 

Felix changed color. ‘Then he smiled. 

“Nonsense!” he returned. “ Take your 
hand off me at once, Middlesex, or you'll 
get hurt. That’s right. Your mouth was 
always bigger than your heart. Good night, 
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Caroline! I'll speak to you again at some 
more convenient time.” 


BERTRAM MrIpDLESEX and his sister de- 
cided to leave the Amazon at St. Kitts and 
return North by the next boat. Doubtless 
they would have done so had not a hurri- 
cane come frolicking along while St. Kitts 
was still no more than an opal shimmer on 
the southern horizon. Even so, they might 
have made it, for the Amazon was a sturdy 
old ship and her skipper a veritable son of 
Neptune, had not a dismasted and rudder- 
less Newfoundland bark wallowed across 
her bows. 

This happened at three o'clock in the 
morning. Felix was on deck, fully dressed, 
crouched in the partial shelter of the,com- 
panionway, staring ahead at the black and 
white fury of the storm. The other pas- 
sengers were in the main saloon. ‘ 

For both vessels and most of the people 
aboard them it was all over in twenty-five 
minutes. The captain, hurled from the 
bridge to the deck by the shock of the col- 
lision, was killed instantly. The boats 
were carried away by the first inrush of 
the waves. 

In the hideous panic which followed the 
disaster as the report of a gun follows the 
drop of the hammer, men acted like beasts 
of the field. Two or three kept their heads 
clear, however, and of this number was 
Felix Hansard. 

It was Felix, with the scared assistance 
of Wilson, a cabin steward, who roped the 
wreckage of the smoke-room together and 
so formed a raft. It was Felix who dragged 
Caroline from the companionway and fast- 
ened her to the raft. It was Felix.who 
got the raft into the sea—Heaven knows 
how—just before the ship foundered. 

Dawn disclosed a queer assortment of 
half-drowned humans aboard the raft. 
Felix was there, sitting upright with an oar 
in his bleeding hands. He foolishly im- 
agined that he was keeping the head of the 
raft to the seas. Caroline was there, lying 
drenched where Felix had tied her. Ber 
tram Middlesex and Wilson, the steward, 
lay side by side, awash, clinging to each 
other like brothers. There was also a drum- 
mer from Toronto; but he does not count, 
for he was wholly drowned. To lighten the 
raft, his body was consigned to the sea. 

Ihe hurricane had run past them, but 
still the waves were high. Felix laid aside 
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his oar and produced a tin cup from a can- 
vas bag which he had lashed to the raft. 
Near the bag was lashed a small cask of 
water. He worked the plug out of the 
cask, filled the cup, and drank deep. His 
eyes were shining and he laughed. 

“ This is a great adventure! ” he said. 

He filled the cup again, crawled over to 
Caroline, shook her wet shoulder until she 
opened her eyes, then raised her head and 
held the cup to her lips. She drank eagerly. 

“ Now, then, will you marry me?” he 
cried. “ Yes or no? I won't stand any 
shillyshallying. Ive had quite enough of 
two dances a year!” 

His voice was loud, husky, and violent. 

“ Yes,” whispered Caroline. ‘“ Yes— 
when we get home. I—I would have mar- 
ried you long ago—if you had asked me! ” 

Bertram sat up at that and gaped around 
him at the towering seas. Then he looked 
at Felix and Caroline. 

“Can you get us ashore? You are—a 
hero. Give me—a—drink,” he croaked. 

They -were picked -up by a passing 
steamer five hours later. Caroline, Ber- 
tram, and Wilson were found to be in good 
order and fairly calm, but Felix was sing- 
ing “ The Road to Mandalay,” at the top 
of his husky voice, and had to be detached 
from the raft by force. He thought that the 
jumble of wreckage was a man-of-war and 
that he was her commander. 

Felix had three months of it in Bermuda, 
in a hospital. Caroline visited him every 
day, though there were many days when he 
mistook her for a French gentleman who 
had given him the slip in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, oh! Poor old Felix was certainly in a 
bad way. 

Now Felix is a partner in the firm of 
Middlesex, Hume & Hansard. He is high- 
ly respected by the public and worshiped 
by his wife; but sometimes, when he speaks 
of his seafaring grandfather, and of the lost 
career to which he was born, she looks at 
him with a shadow of anxiety in her fine 
eves. He still shaves right up to the middle 
of his ears, and his aggressive tactics have 
made his firm the most notable in eastern 
Canada. Bertram Middlesex consults him 
even as to the proper date for changing from 
winter to summer underclothing. 

Felix remembers the hurricane, and fre- 
quently speaks of it as the ill wind which 
blew his bride into his arms; but he knows 
nothing of the raft. His mind holds noth- 
ing of either its building or its voyage. 
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OAN THURSBY, discharged from the New York store in which she has been a sales- 
girl, determines to try for a chance on the stage. She is inspired by the example of 
Lizzie Fogarty, once of the stocking-counter, now established on the vaudeville boards as 
Mazie Dean, one of the “ Dancing Deans.” 

When Joan announces her plan, her father—a thriftless newsdealer, who wastes his scanty 
earnings in betting on horse-races—turns her out of her home, a shabby East Side flat. She 
resolves to seek help and counsel from Mazie Dean; but at the address that Mazie has given 
her—Mme. Duprat’s, 289 West Forty-Fifth Street—no one answers her ring at the bell. This 
leaves her in a serious situation, for she has lost the little roll of bills that was in her hand-bag, 
and has just eighty-two cents left. Before she can decide which way to turn, Matthias Gaunt, 
a lodger, at Mme. Duprat’s, comes up the steps of the house. Seeing Joan’s distress, he 
courteously offers to help her; and when he finds that Mazie Dean is out of town, he insists 
upon her occupying his room for the night, while he himself goes to a hotel. 

In the morning, when he returns to Mme. Duprat’s, he finds that Joan has gone, leaving a 
note of thanks. She pays a brief visit to her home, and receives timely aid from her brother, 
who has picked up her lost money, and now restores it to her, adding a present of ten dollars. 
She goes back to Mme. Duprat’s, where she finds that Mazie Dean has just returned. 

Meanwhile Matthias Gaunt has gone out to Tanglewood, his aunt’s country place on Long 
Island. His aunt, Helena Tankerville, is anxious to have him marry her husband's young 
sister, Venetia Tankerville; but she warns Matthias that he has a dangerous rival in Vincent 
Marbridge, who is also a guest at Tanglewood. That evening, after dinner, the members of 
the house-party are playing bridge, cutting in and out. 


IX (continued ) The night tempted him. Almost uncon- 
sciously he stepped out upon the terrace 
and wandered to the parapet. 


HROWING down his cards, Tan 





kerville announced with loud-voiced 
satisfaction : 

“Game—rubber. Matty, you go out 
praise the saints! You've cost Mrs. Pat 
close on to fifteen dollars, more shame to 
you!” 

“Sorry,” smiled Matthias cheerfully, ri- 
sing. ‘“ You would have me play.” 

“Harkening and repentance,” retorted 
Tankerville. “Next time I marry, you 
can bet your sweet life I’m going to pick 
out a family of sure-’nough bridgers. Call 
Mrs. Cardrow, will you, now, like a good 
fellow? ” 

But Mrs. Cardrow had already left the 
piano. Matthias held a chair for her, and 
then, observing that the rubber at the other 
table was still undecided, strolled to a 
window. 


Abstractedly he lighted a_ cigarette. 
When the tobacco was aglow, he held the 
match from him at arm’s length over the 
abyss. Its flame burned as steadily as if 
protected, flickering out only when, re- 
leased, it fell. 

No night was ever more still than this. 
Land and water alike were spellbound in 
breathless calm. Even on the brow of that 
high promontory where Tankerville had 
builded him his lordly pleasure home, there 
was no hint of movement in the air. And 
vet Matthias was conscious of nothing re- 
sembling oppression—exhilaration, rather. 
He smiled vaguely into the darkness. 

From far below, echoing up from the 
placid waters of Port Madison as from a 
sounding-board, came the tinkle-tinkle of a 
banjo and the complaint of a harmonica. 


* This story began in the Decemier (1912) number of MUN8BFTS MAGAZINE 
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When they were silent, the wailing of 
violins was distinctly audible, bridging a 
distance of more than a mile across the 
harbor, from the ballroom of the country 
club. Far out upon the Sound, the night 
boat for Boston trudged along like a slow- 
winging firefly; and presently its wash 
swept inshore to rouse the beach below to 
sibilant and murmurous protest. In the 
east, the vault of night was pallid, azure 
and silver, with the promise of the reluc- 
tant moon. 

A hand fell gently upon his arm— 
Venetia’s. He had not been aware of her 
approach, yet he was not startled. He 
turned his head slowly, smiling. She said 
softly: 

“Don’t say anything—wait till it rises.” 

They waited in silence, facing the east. 
Her hand remained upon his arm—which, 
he knew, was trembling. The nearness of 
her person, the intimacy of her touch, 
weighed heavily upon his senses. 

An edge of golden light appeared where 
the skies came down to the sea; hesitated; 
increased. The wan and spectral light, 
waxing, lent emphasis to the rare and de- 
licious wonder of her loveliness, to the im- 
pregnable mystery of her womanhood. 
Matthias regarded her with something near 
awe, with keen perception of his un- 
worthiness, as if a spirit from heaven had 
stopped to commune with him. She lived; 
she breathed; the hand upon his arm was 
warm and strong. Incredible! 

The gibbous disk swung clear of the 
horizon; ascended, paling; climbed, like 
some strange misshapen acrobat, a low- 
lying latticework of clouds. The girl turned 
away to a huge willow basket-chair. Mat- 
thias found its fellow, and drew near to her. 
He struggled to speak; he fancied that she 
waited for him to speak; but his mind re- 
fused to frame, his tongue to utter, aught 
but the stalest of banalities. 

“No dew to-night,” he hazarded at 
length, shamefaced. 

After an instant of silence she laughed 
clearly and gently. 

“Oh, romantic man!” she said. “Now 
that you have shattered the spell—if you 
please, a cigarette.” 

He supplied this need; held a match; 
delayed, holding it when it had served its 
purpose, enraptured with the refulgent 
miracle of that cameo of rich flesh and 
blood set against the melting shadows, 
silver and purple and blue. 
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With a second low, light laugh, she bent 
forward and daintily extinguished the 
flame with a single puff. 

“I don’t wish to be stared at!” 

“Pardon,” he said mechanically, start- 
led. “ But—why?” 

“Perhaps I am afraid lest you should 
see too much.” 

“ Impossible! 
viction. 

“Odd as it may sound,” she said, in a 
mocking voice, “I have my secrets!” 

Her back was to the moon, her face a 
pallid oval framed in ebony, indecipher- 
able. The moonlight was full upon his 
face, and she who would might read. His 
disadvantage was obvious; it wasn’t fair. 

Lounging, she crossed her knees, puffed 
thrice, and cast the cigarette into the gulf. 
Abruptly she sat forward, studying him in- 
tently. He was disturbed with a singular 
uneasiness. 

“Matthias,” said Venetia very quietly, 
“is it true that you love me?” 

“Good Heavens!” he cried, sitting up in 
amaze. 

“Ts it true? 

He blinked. His head was whirling. 
Opening his mouth, he found himself dum- 
founded. He said nothing; sank back; 
quite automatically puffed with such fury 
that in a trice he had reduced his cigarette 
to an inch of glowing coal; scorched his 
fingers, and threw it from him. He gasped 
stupidly: 

“Venetia!” 

“Ts it true? 

She had not moved. The question had 
the force of inflexible purpose through its 
very monotony, a monotony of inflection no 
less than of repetition. Her accents were 
both serious and sincere. She was in 
earnest; she meant to know. 

“But, Venetia—” 

“Or have you been merely pretending 
all this long time?” 

“It—I—why, of course it’s true!” he 
stammered lamely. 

“Then why have you never told me so?” 

There sounded reproach, not unkindly, 
but real. He shook his wits together. 

“How could I guess you would care to 
know?” 

“Do you know me so little as to think 
I should resent it, if I happened not to 
care?” 

“T don’t know—didn’t think of it that 
way. In fact, you’ve knocked me silly!” 
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he declared with con- 
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“But why? Because I’ve been straight- 
forward? Dear boy”—she lifted a hand 
to him; he took it, trembling — “ you’re 
twenty-seven; I’m twenty-one. We know 
each other pretty well; we know ourselves 
—at least slightly. Why can’t we face 
things — facts — as man and woman, not 
as children? What's the good of make- 
believe? If this thing lies between us, 
let’s be frank about it! ” 

He hesitated, doubting, searching her 
face. Her look was very sweet and kind. 
Of a sudden, in a strangled voice, he cried: 
“ Venetia!” 

He came to his knees beside her chair, 
and snatched her hand, crushed between his 
own, to his lips. 

“T love you—I've always loved you!” 

He felt the velvet of her lips—her breath 
—upon his forehead. He made as if to 
clasp her to him; but she slipped back into 
the chair, straightening an arm to -fend 
him off. 

“No!” she whispered. “Not now—not 
here! Dear boy, get up. Think — this 
moonlight—anybody might see—” 

“TI love you!” 

“T know, and, dear, I’m glad—so glad! 
But—you made me ask you!” 

“T couldn’t help that, Venetia; I was 
—afraid; I hardly dared to dream—of 
this. You were—you are—so far above, 
beyond—” 

Gently her hand sealed his mouth. 

“ Dear, silly boy! Get up. If you won't, 
I must.” 

Releasing her hand, he rose. His emo- 
tion shook him violently, and he dropped 
back into his chair. He looked about him 
a little wildly, his glance embracing all the 
weird fantasy of the night—the cold, inac- 
cessible, glittering vault of stars, the mal- 
formed and sardonic moon, the silken 
bosom of the Sound, the lace and purple 
velvet draperies of the land. 

Down on the harbor, the banjo and the 
harmonica were ragging to tatters a senti- 
mental ballad of the day. From the house 
came a burst of laughter—Tankerville ex- 
ulting over some successful stratagem at 
cards. 

Gaunt’s gaze returned to Venetia. She 
sat without moving, wrapped in the ex- 
quisite mystery of her enigmatic heart, be- 
witching, bewildering, steadfastly reading 
him with veiled and inscrutable in 
liquid shadow. 
“Preposterous!” he 
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muttered, and 
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dropped his head between his hands. 
“I’m mad—mad!” he groaned. 

“Why?” she demanded. 

He shook his head free. 

“To have owned up—to let this come to 
pass. I love you; but that’s all I dare say 
to vou!” 

“Tsn’t it enough for me?” 

“T mean that I’m mad to marry you; 
but how can I ask you to have me? What 
have I to offer you? The position of wife 
to a poverty-stricken, half-grown play- 
wright. It’s out of reason!” 

“But possibly —am I not the one to 
judge of that?” 

“No! I won’t have you marry a man 
unable to provide for you in the manner to 
which you’ve ‘been educated. It’s a point 
of honor—” 

“But I have—” 

“You must understand! I’ve got to be 
able to humor your every whim. With 
things that way, what of your own you 
choose to spend on yourself wouldn't count. 
The issue is my ability to give you every- 
thing.” 

“ But that will come- 

“When? I can’t promise 
dare hope—” 

“This new play isn’t your only hope? 

“No—” 

“Success or failure, youll keep on?” 

“ Certainly!” 

“Then it’s only a question of time.” 

“But you—how can I ask you to wait?” 

“ There’s no necessity—” 

‘“But it must be.” He rose, unable to 
remain still. “Give me six months; I’ve 
got another piece of work under way, and 
others only waiting to be done. In six 
months I can—” 

ct 

The monosyllable brought him up sharp- 
ly. He stared. Her white arms, radiant 
in that clear, unearthly light, lifted toward 
him. 

“Tf vou want me, dear,” she said, in a 
voice tense with emotion, “it must be now 


I hardly 
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soon. To wait six months — I — that’s 
quite im—” 

The beautiful modulations of Helena 
Tankerville’s voice interrupted. Standing 


in one of the windows of the card-room, she 
said simply: 

“An exquisite night!” 

Then, coming out upon the terrace, and 
seeing Venetia and Matthias, she moved to- 
ward them. 
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“Oh, there you are, Matty! You’re 
wanted indoors.” 

Matthias, unable to regain his poise, said 
nothing. Venetia answered for him. 

“He can’t come,” she said calmly. 

“What, dear?” 

“T say he can’t come, Helena. He's en- 
gaged.” 

“ Engaged !” 

Recovering, Helena bore down upon 
them with a little call of delight. 

“Not really! Oh, my dears! I'm so 
glad!” 

She gathered Venetia into her arms. 


X 


UNREMARKED by any of these, Marbridge 
stepped out upon the terrace. He was light 
of foot, like most men of his type. His 
voice, unctuous with the Southern drawl 
that he affected, was the first warning they 
had of his approach. 

“ This is surely one powerful fine night! 
I don’t wonder vou-all like it better out 
here than—” Suddenly he checked both 
words and action; the women had started 
apart. ‘“ Why,” he added slowly, as if per- 
plexed, “ I hope I don’t intrude! ” 

His quick, dark eyes shifted rapidly 
from Helena to Venetia, to Matthias, and 
again back to the women, during a mo- 
mentary lull of embarrassment. Then 
Helena said quietly: 

“ Not in the least; but this makes vou 
the first to learn the news, Mr. Marbridge. 
Venetia and my nephew are engaged to be 
married.” 

“ Engaged!” The man’s chin slacked. 
His eves widened. A cigarette fell un- 
heeded from his fingers. He smiled a little 
stupidly. “Why,” he went on, quickly 
collecting himself, “ this certainly is some 
surprise, but I do congratulate yvou— 
both!” 

With a stride he seized the hand which 
Venetia could not but offer to him, and 
pressed it warmly 

“ You're the luckiest man I ever knew! ” 
he declared, turning to clasp hands with 
Matthias. 

Instinctively the latter met his powerful 
grasp with one as forceful. 

“Thank you,” he said, smiling gravely 
into the other’s eves. 

Under his firm but pleasant regard they 
wavered and fell, then steadied with a glint 
of temper. The two men’s hands fell apart. 
Marbridge stepped back. 


“ Perhaps I don’t know you well enough, 
Mr. Gaunt, to congratulate Miss Tanker- 
ville as heartily as I do you; but I’m per- 
suaded she’s not likely to make any serious 
mistake.” 

Matthias nodded thoughtfully. 

“ That is to say, your intentions are ex- 
cellent. I’m sure we both thank you. 
Venetia—” 

“Mr. Marbridge is very amiable,” said 
the gitl, a hint of mirth modifying her com- 
posure. “ But if you don’t mind, Helena,” 
she added quickly, “I think I'll go to my 
room.” 

To Marbridge she gave a quaint little 
bow that was half an old-fashioned curtsy, 
robbed of formality by her spirited smile; 
to Matthias, her hand and a gentle “ Good 
night!” Then, taking the arm of her 
sister-in-law, she drew away toward the 
house. 

Watching them until they had disap- 
peared, Marbridge chuckled quietly. 

“Took my breath away!” he declared. 
“Why, I never suspected for an instant! ” 
He dropped heavily, but with characteristic 
grace, into a chair. “It takes you quiet 
boys to get away with the girls like Venetia 
—all fire and dash! ” 

* Yes,” said Matthias reflectively; “ it 
does, doesn't it? Have another cigarette? ” 
He offered his case. “ You dropped yours.” 

“Thanks! She’s a thoroughbred, all 
right. I reckon if I wasn’t a mite too 
middle-aged, maybe I might ’ve set you a 
pace that you'd ‘ve found lively going! ” 

“ Well, let's be thankful nothing of that 
sort happened, at all events.” 

Marbridge looked up over his match and 
lifted his brows. If in reality a retort 
trembled on his lips, he thought better of it; 
and before either spoke again, Tankerville 
was on the terrace, brandishing his pudgy 
arms. 7 

“Hey, you!” he called in  vexation. 
“Don’t vou know you're holding us all 
up? Come on in!” 

But the game held less attraction for 
Matthias than ever. After another and 
final attempt to reestablish himself in 
Tankerville’s good graces, he pocketed his 
losses, relinquished his place to Marbridge, 
and—with even less inclination for bed 
than for cards—took himself again out into 
the night. 

But now the terrace was all too small to 
contain his spirits. The need of action, 
movement, freedom, space, was strong upon 





























him. He strode down the drive, which 
wound like a broad band of whitewash 
through its dark bordering of lawns and 
darker coppices. Then, finding the ample 
grounds of Tanglewood too constricted for 
the extravagant energy that animated him, 
he took to the broad highways, with all 
Long Island free to his tireless spirit. 

For two hours or more Matthias trudged 
valiantly hither and yon, with little notion 
of whither he went; with his head in the 
stars, and his feet in the dust and kicking 
up a famous smother of it. In that time 
he lived perhaps as near to happiness as 
he was ever to come to it. 

The faculty of coherent thought passed 
from him utterly, and passed unmourned. 
Venetia was his! This great fact alone 
sufficed him. 

He had neither time nor inclination to 
entertain those doubts, those questionings 
and apprehensions, which had beset his 
calmer humor before that night. It mat- 
tered nothing that he was poor, and she a 
rich woman in her own right. It mattered 
nothing that all his efforts to make some- 
thing of himself had to this hour proved 
vain and fruitless. She loved him—it was 
enough ! 

He came to his senses eventually, long 
enough to recognize anew the grounds of 
Tanglewood. Of a sudden his impetu- 
osity had run out, leaving the pleasant lan- 
guor of a healthy body thoroughly exer- 
cised, the peace of a mind knowing no 
insatiable desire. And still he was not 
sleepy. 

Purposefully, he retarded his footsteps, 
approaching the house with stealth, eager 
to escape observation and gain his room 
unhindered. ‘To-morrow would be soon 
enough to submit to the ordeal of con- 
gratulations. 

It was with a shock of amaze that he saw 
the house all quiet and dark. “He pulled 
out his watch, and studied its face by 
moonlight. It was difficult to credit its 
evidence—twenty minutes past.one in the 
morning! 

Carefully, keeping to the grass in order 
that the gravel of the drive might not, by 
its crunching under foot, betray him or 
alarm some wakeful member of the house- 
hold, he approached the front door. He 


wondered whether he was locked out, and— 
not without amusement at his self-contrived 
predicament — debated what to do if he 
were. 
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To his relief, one-half of the double door 
stood a foot or two ajar—thanks, he had no 
doubt, to the thoughtfulness of Helena or 
Tankerville. Blessing them both on gen- 
eral principles, he entered, shut the door, 
and softly shot the bolt. Then he turned 
through deep obscurity to grope his way to 
the foot of the stairs, where he paused with 
a hand on the newel-post and his breath 
catching in his throat. 

In the hallway above a night - light 
burned, dim and low, but sufficiently dif- 
fused to discover to him the figure of a 
woman silently descending—almost, in- 
deed, within arm’s length of him; a shape 
of shadow scarce three shades lighter than 
the darkness wherein he stood. Could it 
be that Venetia had seen Matthias from 
her windows overlooking the drive, and 
had come to bid him the good night which 
they had perforce foregone in the presence 
of Helena and Marbridge? 

That wild and extravagant surmise had 
no more than entered his mind when he 
found the woman in his arms. She gave 
herself into them dumbly, with a gesture 
of abandonment, with a little sigh that 
escaped in broken measure, murmurous and 
fond. An arm that, lifting, flashed naked 
to the shoulder as the sleeve of her negligee 
fell back, encircled his neck and drew down 
his head to hers. Her mouth fastened to 
his with clinging lips. 

Though he was half stunned by that 
mad, unchaste caress, through the turmoil 
of his thoughts one leaped like light—this 
was never Venetia! 

With an effort, he straightened his neck 
against the pressure of the woman’s arm. 
She strove to overcome his resistance, woo- 
ing him in accents hushed, shaking with 
passion : 

“ Vincent—sweetheart! ”’ 

He interrupted hastily. 

‘I beg pardon!” The stilted phrase 
disgusted him with its inadequacy, and he 
added immediately: “I am Matthias 
Gaunt.” 

Immediately the woman released him, 
and, with a gasp, fell back against the 
newel-post. Her breath came gustily, with 
a sound like smothered sobbing. Pitifully 
he divined her shame and terror; and 
though he knew her very well, beyond mis- 
take, he said evenly: 

“Don’t worry—there isn’t any light.” 

In a stupefied voice she contrived to 
enunciate: 
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“ No light? ” 

“Tt’s so confounded dark,” he ex- 
plained, “that I couldn’t tell you from 
Eve. But before I forget and switch on 
the lights, perhaps you'd better run back 
to your room! ” 

He turned away deliberately. Behind 
him, after a pause of an instant, there was 
a sound of soft, rustling draperies, a swift 
and hushed patter of footsteps on the stairs; 
and a moment or two later a latch clicked 
very gently in the upper hallway. 

Quietly Matthias switched on a single 
light, returned to the door, unbolted it, and 
quickly opened it wide. 

He was not disappointed. He surprised 
the shadow of a man.who skulked in the 
penumbra of rose-bushes that bordered the 
steps, and who drew back swiftly the in- 
stant he recognized Matthias. 

Nor did this surprise the latter. He 
stepped out, turned in the direction of the 
fugitive shadow, and, pursuing at leisure, 
called in a quiet and natural tone: 

“IT say, Marbridge! That you?” 

Immediately he came upon Marbridge at 
a standstill round the corner of the house, 
awaiting him in a curious posture of an- 
tagonism — his feet well apart, his heavy 
body inclined a trifle forward from the 
hips, his round, dark head low between his 
shoulders, his hands clenched, on his face 
a cloud of anger shot through by the light- 
nings of his eyes. 

Matthias hailed him suavely: 

“T was afraid I’d locked you out.” 
Ignoring the man’s attitude, even as he 
seemed to ignore the fact that Marbridge 
had changed to a suit of light, neutral- 
toned flannels, he added: “ Coming in now? 
It’s a bit late.” 

With a grunt Marbridge pulled himself 
together. 

“Perhaps you're right,” he assented 
surlily; but it was with patent effort that 
he mastered his resentment and accom- 
panied Matthias back to the door. 

“A fine night,” observed Matthias, to 
fill in the awkward silence. 

“ Yes,” agreed Marbridge bruskly. “ Too 
fine,” he amended, “ to waste in bed!” 

* Sleepless ? ’ 

<a 

Following him in, Matthias refastened 
the door. 

“Several of us seemed to be afflicted 
with the same indisposition,” he observed 
coolly, swinging to face Marbridge. 
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“ That’s why I bothered to call you in, you 
know.” 

Marbridge scowled. 

“ Perhaps I don’t get you.” 

“She has gone back to bed,” Matthias 
explained pleasantly. “I didn’t like to 
think of you waiting out there, all alone.” 

Marbridge choked on a retort, turned, 
and began slowly to mount the stairs. 

“ Oh—-going? Half a minute!” The 
man paused, and in silence looked down 
upon him. “I just happened to think per- 
haps you haven’t a time-table in your 
room,” continued Matthias  amiably. 
“There are several early trains to-morrow, 
you know. I fancy the eight seven would 
suit you admirably.” 

He received no answer other than a 
grunt. Marbridge resumed his deliberate 
ascent, gained the upper floor, disappeared. 

“Good night!” Matthias called after 
him, softly; and turned out the light. 

XI 

Monpay afternoon found Gaunt back at 
his desk, and in a tolerably unhappy tem- 
per. He was tormented not only by that 
conscience-stricken sensation of secret guilt 
inseparable from a return from dawdling 
to neglected work, but also by a feeling of 
discomfort which was less reasonable—to 
him, indeed, inexplicable. It seemed as if 
he were a trespasser upon the premises 
rather than the lawful tenant. 

Never before had he felt less at home, 
never more ill at ease in the homely soli- 
tude of his workshop and lodging. 

As for his work, he found page six of that 
promising young first act in the typewriter 
carriage, precisely as he had left it on 
receipt of Helena’s peremptory telegram. 
Removing the sheaf of sheets, he assorted 
them, turned back to the first page, and 
read what had been written with such high 
and eager hope. 

Knitting portentous brows, he pored 
sedulously through the manuscript a second 
time; then, with a groan, put it aside, ran 
his fingers through his hair until it rose 
rampant, and sat scowling darkly at the 
wall. He groped blindly and vainly for 
the lost end of the snapped thread of in- 
spiration—or whatever it is that makes an 
imaginative worker believe that he’s doing 
something rather more sane and human 
than usual. 

The first blush of confidence vanished, 
what he had written was heartrendingly 
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unintelligible to him. However, he assured 
himself, it would come back to him in time. 
Indeed, it would have to. It wasn’t the 
first time such a thing had happened; he 
was no raw novice to cry despair at an 
every-day occurrence. 

But what was the matter with him? All 
the way to town he had been full of his 
theme, as eager to get to work as a school- 
boy for a holiday, and keen-set for the 
well-worn comforts of his abode. And lo, 
here he sat with his head as empty as his 
hands, and that misfit feeling badgering 
him to exasperation. 

Instinctively he consulted his pipe, and, 
through its atmosphere, the view from his 
windows—the never-failing, tried and true, 
enheartening monotony of that sun- 
scorched area of back yards, grim and un- 
lovely in the happiest weather, cat-haunted 
and melancholy in all its phases. But to- 
day he essayed vainly to distil from con- 
templation of it any of the rare glamour of 
yesterday’s zeal and faith. It was all 
gone—all! 

The erratic mind of him would persist 
in trailing off after errant thoughts of 
Venetia Tankerville. Surpassing incon- 
sistency of the human heart! Three hours 
ago, in her company, he had been able to 
control and to behave himself, to contem- 
plate with pleasure the prospect of return- 
ing to his desk after escorting her from the 
Pennsylvania to the Grand Central Station 
and putting her aboard the train for Green- 
wich, whither she was bound for a fort- 
night’s visit. But now he could think of 
nothing but Venetia — Venetia’s eyes, her 
scarlet lips, her exquisite hands, her hair 
of bronze; her moods and whims, her 
laughter and her pensiveness, alike ador- 
able; Venetia in evening dress on the moon- 
drenched terrace of Tanglewood; Venetia 
on the tennis-courts, all in white, glorified 
by sunlight, an amazingly active and vic 
torious figure; Venetia with her hair blown 
across her eyes, at the wheel of one of 
Tankerville’s racing motor-craft: Venetia 
at a ticket-wicket in the Grand Central 
Station, lingering to say good-by to her 
betrothed. 

It required several days for this stupid 
gentleman to awaken to the fact that the 
name of his trouble was love; that an 
acknowledged lover is a person vastly dif 
ferent from a diffident and distant wor- 
shiper; that, in short, the muse of the 
creative fancy is a jealous mistress, very 
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apt to sulk and deny the light of her coun- 
tenance to a suitor who seeks to share his 
addresses with another. 

But this discovery, however illuminating, 
did little to allay his discontent. Nothing 
but progress with his work could accom- 
plish that; and the work dragged dolefully. 
He failed dismally to produce anything to 
satisfy himself. 

And he had only six months to prove his 
worth. The date of their marriage was 
fixed for February; every detail of their 
plans had been worked out under the mas- 
terful guidance of Helena; even the steamer 
upon which they were to sail for Egypt had 
been selected, and application made for 
reservation of a suite. 

Imperatively, he must win out within the 
allotted period of grace. But there he sat, 
day in and out, beside his typewriter, with 
idle hands; or with a vacant mind paced 
his trail of torment from door to window, 
from window to door, getting nowhere, 
stripped of every vestige of his arduously 
acquired craftsmanship, Samson shorn. It 
was maddening! 

None the less, doggedly, savagely deter- 
mined to overcome this handicap, he worked 
long hours at a stretch—only to review the 
outcome of his labors with a sinking heart. 
For all his intimacy with the stage, for all 
that his long career of failures and half- 
hearted successes had taught him, the play 
that slowly took shape under his modeling 
lacked vitality—the living fire of drama. 
Technically, Matthias could find no disas- 
trous fault with his work; but in his soul 
he knew it to be as passionless as a propo- 
sition in Euclid. 

He was a dreamer, but not even stuff of 
dreams could blind him to the clear per- 
ceptions of his intelligence. 

Meantime, the superficial routine of his 
workaday life went on as it had ever since 
he had set up shop in the establishment of 
Mme. Duprat. His breakfasts were served 
him in his rooms; for his other meals he 
foraged with letters of marque. Moreover, 
a definite amount of daily exercise was 
required to keep him in working trim. In 
short, he was in and out of the house sev 
eral times a day. 

Inevitably, then, he encountered fellow 
lodgers, either on the stoop or in the hall- 
way; among them, and perhaps more often 
and less purely by chance than in other 
instances, a certain wistful young woman, 


shabbily dressed, in whose brown eyes 
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lurked a hesitant appeai ior recognition. 
He grew acquainted with the sight of her, 
but, being as a rule preoccupied and in 
haste, he looked over her head, if not 
through her; stepped civilly out of her way, 
and went absently on his own. He never 
had the least thought of identifying her 
with the dreary and damp creature of the 
rain-swept night, to shelter whom he had 
once put himself out of his lodgings. 

One day—the second Thursday follow- 
ing his return to town—he found himself 
waiting in the lobby of the Knickerbocker, 
a trifle early for a luncheon engagement 
with Rideout and his producing manager, 
Wilbrow—a meeting arranged for the pur- 
pose of discussing the forthcoming produc- 
tion of “ The Jade God.” The day was 
seasonably insufferable with heat, but there 
was a grateful draft stirring through open 
doors and windows, and Matthias found 
himself enduring the prolonged wait—for 
Rideout and Wilbrow were as late as he 
had been early—with less discomfort than 
he would have thought possible. 

Lounging in an armchair, he lazily con- 
sumed a cigarette, and reviewed the listless 
ebb and flow of guests with a desultory 
interest which, after a time, was suddenly 
and rudely quickened. 

Marbridge, accompanied by -a woman, 
was leaving the eastern dining-room. They 
passed so near to Matthias that by stretch- 
ing forth his foot he could have touched 
the woman’s skirt. But she did not see 
him; her face was averted as she looked 
up, faintly smiling, to the face of her com- 
panion. 

Marbridge, on his part, was attending 
her with that slightly exaggerated attitude 
of solicitude and devotion which was pe- 
culiarly his with all women. If he saw 
Gaunt he made no sign. His dark and boy- 
ish eyes ogled the woman; his tone was 
pitched low to a key of intimacy; he rolled 
a trifle in his walk, with the insuppressible 
swagger of the amateur of gallantry. 

They passed on and out of the hotel, and 
Matthias saw the porter, at a sign from 
Marbridge, whistle in a taxicab. He turned 
away in disgust. 

A moment or so later hé looked up, to 
find Marbridge standing over him and 


grinning impudently as he offered a hand. 
“Why, how do you do, Mr. Gaunt?” 
His voice, by no means subdued, fairly 
reeked with the pleasure of old acquaint- 
ance renewed. 
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Matthias, ignoring the hand, lifted one 
of his own in a deprecatory gesture. 

“ Softly!” he begged. “ Somebody might 
hear you.” 

Unabashed, Marbridge 
the chair beside him. 

“ How’s that? Why shouldn’t they? 

“They might make the mistake of in- 
ferring that you were a friend of mine,” 
returned Matthias. 

Marbridge, on the point of settling back, 
sat up with a start. A dull color flushed 
his plump, dark cheeks. For an instant his 
hands twitched nervously, and his full lips 
tightened on a retort, which he presumably 
deemed inadvisable; for, mastering his im- 
pulse, he sank back again, and put a period 
to the display with a brief and not uneasy 
chuckle. 

“You’re all there with the acidulated 
repartee!” he observed appreciatively. 
“Some class to your work, my boy!” To 
which, Matthias not deigning to make any 
audible comment, he added with an appear- 
ance of sincerity: “ Sorry you feel that way 
about me.” 

“ Unfortunately, I do.” 

“ Because I wouldn't act on your sug- 
gestion about that time-table, eh? ” 

“ Because of the circumstances which 
moved me to drop that hint—which, I may 
add, was as broad and as ineffectual as a 
kick.” 

A brief 
next remark. 

“ But, confound it, I couldn’t! It would 
have made talk if I’d pulled out as you 
wanted me to.” 

“ There would have been no occasion for 
any talk whatever if you had known how 
to behave yourself as the guest of decent 
people.” 

And still Marbridge husbanded his re- 
sentment. 

“ Oh, well! ” he said, aggrieved. “* Wom- 
en—” Matthias threw away his cigarette 
and prepared to rise; but Marbridge checked 
him. “ Hold on a bit. I want to ask one 
thing of you. Of course, you’re right; I 
am a bad actor, and all that. I’m sorry I 
forgot myself at Tanglewood—word of 
honor, I am!” 

“Well?” Matthias suggested 
unmoved face. 

“ Look here, Gaunt! ” Marbridge sat up 
eagerly. “I think you’re a mighty good 
sort—” 


“ Thanks! ” 


dropped into 


” 


silence prefaced Marbridge’s 


with an 
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“You didn’t blow about that business 
down there—” 

“TI couldn’t very well, could I, with a 
woman involved ? ’ 

“Oh, you did the white thing; 
disputing that. But what I’m 
about now is whether you're as 
sport as you seem.” 

“ Meaning? ” 

Marbridge nodded significantly toward 
the sidewalk, where he had put his com- 
panion into a cab. 

“* About to-day—you won't find it neces- 
sary to—-” 

“By Heaven!” Gaunt’s indignation 
brimmed over. “If you're so solicitous of 
the woman’s good name, why the deuce do 
you allow her to be seen in your company? ” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Marbridge persisted, 
keeping himself well in hand. “ After all, 
what’s a lunch at the Knick? ” 

“Well? ” 

“ The trouble is, she’s supposed to be at 
Newport. Majendie doesn’t know— 

“You just can’t help being a_black- 
guard, can you, Marbridge? ” Matthias in- 
quired curiously. “ You ought to have 
bitten off your tongue before you named a 
name in a public place like this.” He rose, 
meeting with steady eyes the vicious glare 
of the other. “ One word more—if I hear 
of your accepting another invitation to 
Tanglewood, I'll forget to be what you call 
‘a good sport.’ ” 

Marbridge jumped up hotly. 

“Look here!” he said, in accents which, 
though guarded, trembled. “I’ve been 
mighty patient with your insolence, and 
I’m certainly not going to forget myself 
here; but if you want to make a book on it, 
I'll go you any odds you like that I'll be 
received at Tanglewood within the year, 
and you won’t say one single word. Do 
you make me?” 

Matthias looked the man up and down, 
smiled quietly, and swung on his heel. 

“Good afternoon!” he said, and moved 





I’m not 
worried 
good a 





across the lobby to greet Rideout and 
Wilbrow. 
His instinctive inclination to dismiss 


altogether from his mind a subject so dis- 
tasteful was helped out by a conference 
which outlasted luncheon, involved dinner 
with the two men of the theater, and only 
concluded in Matthias’s rooms shortly after 
midnight. 

Wilbrow considered the play from the 
view-point of the man upon whom devolved 
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all responsibility for the manner of its 
presentation—the scene-painting alone ex- 
cepted. Being gifted with that intuitive 
theatrical sense which is almost singular to 
men of his vocation—who very nearly 
monopolize the intelligence concerned with 
the American stage of to-day—he had un- 
covered a slight, by no means damning, 
flaw in the construction of the third act, 
and had a remedy to suggest. ‘This adopted, 
without opposition from the playwright, 
suggested further alterations, which, as 
Matthias could not deny, were calculated to 
strengthen the piece. In consequence, when 
at length they left him, he found himself 
committed to a virtual rewriting of the last 
two acts. 

Groaning in desperate resignation, he 
resolved to accomplish the revision in two 
days of solid, uninterrupted labor, and 
went to bed. 

He rose to deny himself both correspond- 
ence and the newspapers, and to make ar- 
rangements with Mme. Duprat to furnish 
all his meals until his task was finished. 
These matters settled, and his telephone 
temporarily silenced, he began work. 

Forgetful of the world, Matthias plodded 
faithfully on, by day and night, until late on 
Thursday afternoon. Then, his task well 
done, he drew the final page from his type- 
writer, thrust it, with its forerunners, into 
an envelope addressed to Rideout, entrust- 
ed this last to a messenger, and threw him- 
self upon the couch, to drop off almost 
instantly into profound slumbers of ex- 
haustion. 

It was ten o'clock at night when he was 
awakened and sat up, dazed and blinking 
in the glare of gaslight. Bemused with the 
slowly settling dust of dreams, he stared, 
incredulous of the company in which he 
found himself. 

Mme. Duprat, having shown his callers 
in and made a light for them, was discreet- 
ly departing. George Tankerville, whose 
vigorous methods had roused Matthias, 
stood beside the couch, a look of deep and 
sympathetic anxiety clouding his round, 
commonplace, friendly countenance. In his 
evening clothes and a linen motor-cap and 
duster, with oil-stained gauntlets on his 
hands, and with an implacable impatience 
betrayed in his very pose, he cut a figure 
sufficiently striking to engage attention in- 
stantly, apart from the unexpectedness of 
his call. 

Furthermore, he was accompanied by his 
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wife. Helena, in a costume as unconven- 
tional as her husband’s, stood at a little 
distance, regarding Matthias with much 
the same look of consternation and sym- 
pathy. 

“Great Scott!’ Matthias exclaimed, 
pulling his wits together. ‘“ You are a sud- 
den pair of people!” With a shrug and 
a sour smile he apologized for his clothing, 
which consisted solely of a shirt, linen 
trousers, and a pair of antiquated slippers. 
“ If you’d only given me some warning, I'd 
have tried to dress up to your elegance! ” 

“ Confound your clothes!” Tankerville 
exploded. He dropped a hand on Matthias’s 
shoulder, and swung him round to the light. 
“Tell us you’re all right—that’s all we 
want to know! ’ 

“ All right?” Matthias looked from one 
to the other, deeply perplexed. “ Why, of 
course I’m all right. Why not?” 

With a little gasp of relief, Helena 
dropped into a chair. Tankerville removed 
his hand and leaned against the table, 
smiling foolishly. 

“ That’s all right, then,” he mumbled. 
“We tried to get you on the telephone all 
afternoon, but failed. We were afraid 
you’d done something foolish, so we took 
a Tun in to town to make sure.” 

“What are you driving at?” Matthias 
demanded. “I had my telephone cut off 
the other day because I was working, and 
didn’t want to be interrupted. I do that 
frequently. Why not? What's got into 
you two, anyway? Have you gone dotty? ” 

“No,” Helena replied with a grim, pale 
smile. ‘“ We're sane enough—and thank 
Heaven you are! But Venetia—” 

“Venetia!” Matthias cried. “ What 
about Venetia? ” 

Tankerville avoiding his eye, it devolved 
upon Helena to respond to Matthias’s fran- 
tic and imperative look. She spoke reluc- 
tantly. 

“ Venetia—Venetia eloped with Mar- 
bridge the day before yesterday—Tuesday. 
She went to town in the morning to do 
some shopping, met him, and was married 
to him at the City Hall. They sailed on 
the Mauretania yesterday. The papers 
didn’t get hold of it—we knew nothing— 
till this afternoon. I was afraid she might 
have written to you, and you—in despair—”’ 

Her voice broke. After a little, Matthias 
turned to the heap of unopened correspond- 
ence on the table and rapidly ran through 
it, examining only the addresses. 
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“No,” he said presently, in a level tone. 

““ No—she didn’t trouble to write to me.” 
XII 

For several days the girl haunted the 
stairs, the hall, the door-steps, alert to way- 
Jiy Matthias Gaunt. Then, suddenly, she 
realized that it was long since she had 
either caught a glimpse of him or heard 
the syncopated murmuring of his type- 
writer behind the closed door of the back 
parlor. 

It required the lapse of another day or 
two before she found courage to question, 
with labored indifference, the dilapidated 
chambermaid who sedulously neglected her 
room for lack of a tip. From this far from 
garrulous source she learned that Gaunt 
had packed up and gone out of town very 
suddenly, without mentioning where he 
might be addressed during his absence. 

Alone at the window of her tiny cell, 
Joan stared down at an uninspiring vista 
of back yards and disconsolately reviewed 
the state of her sorry fortunes. 

She was now close upon the end of a 
fortnight’s residence in the hall bedroom. 
Before long she would have to surrender 
another four dollars—a week’s rental in 
advance. Of the twenty-two dollars she 
had received from her brother, eight re- 
mained in her purse. By dint of adhering 
to a dietary largely vegetarian, she had 
managed without serious discomfort to keep 
within a weekly expenditure of four dollars 
for food. Twice Mazie Dean had saved 
her the cost of an evening meal by inviting 
her to dine out, at the expense of friends 
in “ the profession.” But a continuance of 
such favors was not to be counted upon; 
and the problem of her fourth week away 
from home was both pressing and serious, 
unless she could secure work before her 
money ran out. 

She had no resources in any degree de- 
pendable. Butch would probably be un- 
able to extend her another loan; she had 
nothing worth pawning; and Mazie Dean 
had taken prompt occasion to make it clear 
that while she was willing to do anything 
inexpensive toward the assistance of a bud- 
ding sister artist, her tolerance would stop 
short of financial aid. 

“ ‘Take it from me, dear,” she announced 
soon after their first meeting; “ there ain't 
no people in the world quicker to slip you 
a live tip than folks in the business; but 
you got to make up your mind to pay your 
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own keep. They work too hard for their 
coin to give up any without a howl you 
could hear from here to Harlem; and any- 
way, everybody’s broke in the summer. If 
you don’t land somewhere before your cash 
runs low, you might just’s well make up 
your mind to slip back into the chain-gang 
behind the counter.” 

Lizzie Fogarty had developed — or 
changed—amazingly in the brief period of 
her public career. Joan had difficulty in 
recognizing her as the same warm-hearted 
Irish girl who had initiated her into the 
duties of saleswoman in the stocking de- 
partment. She had hardened more than 
superficially; she was as artificial as her 
make-up, or as the hue of her ashen hair. 
The world, to her, was a desert threaded by 


“circuits.” Life was an arid waste of 
“open time’ punctuated with oases of 
“booking.” The fountainhead of tem- 


poral power was situated in the innermost 
sanctum of the United Booking Offices. 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, she crossed 
her knees frankly, sucked thoughtfully at 
a cigarette, and waved an _ explanatory 
hand. 

“ Here’s me and Mame, thinking we was 
all fixed for the next six weeks, and then 
something puts a crimp into our booking 
and we're out for goodness knows how long 
—till next fall, sure. That’s unless we 
want to take a trip over the meal-ticket 
circuit, filling in between fillums, yunno. 
If we do that it’s goinz to crab us with the 
Orpheum people, sure; we'll never get back 
into the real money class. So we got to 
hold on to what little we got until we kin 
see more time headed our way.” 

On the other hand, she had been liberal 
with sage and trustworthy counsel as to the 
best way to go about “ breaking into the 
game.” It was thanks to her that Joan 
was now able to enter a theatrical employ- 
ment agency without fear and trembling, 
and to put in her application for chorus 
work backed by a glib and unblushing state- 
ment that she had had experience “ in sum- 
mer stock out on the coast.” 

To the Sisters Dean, likewise, Joan owed 
her growing acquaintance with the intricate 
geography of the theatrical districts of New 
York; her ability to discriminate between 
players “ resting” and the average run of 
Broadway loungers who cluttered the shady 
side of that thoroughfare, from Twenty- 
Fifth Street north to Forty-Seventh, on 
those shimmering summer afternoons; and 
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her slowly widening circle of nodding ac- 
quaintances among the lesser people of the 
vaudeville universe. 

As a rule, she was awake before anybody 
else in the establishment of Mme. Duprat; 
not yet could she slough the habit of early 
rising. Her breakfast she was accustomed 
to get at the same dairy restaurant which 
had supplied her first meal away from 
home, and at the same moderate expense— 
ten cents. 

By ten o'clock she would be on Broad- 
way, beginning her round of the agencies— 
a courageous, shabby figure in the wither- 
ing sun-blast; patient and indomitable 
through long hours of waiting in crowded 
anterooms; undiscouraged by the brevity 
and fruitlessness of the interviews with 
which her persistence was not infrequently 
rewarded; ignoring disappointment with 
the same studied calm with which she had 
long since learned to ignore the advances 
of loafers of the streets. 

Her lunches she would purchase wher- 
ever she might happen to be at the noon 
hour—or go without them. By five o'clock, 
at the latest—frequently much earlier—she 
would turn back to West Forty - Fifth 
Street. For her scanty dinner she repaired 
to the establishment that provided her 
break fast. 

Her idle hours, both day and evening, 
she grew accustomed to wasting in the 
double bedroom—* second floor front ’—- 
occupied by the Dancing Deans; that is, 
when the latter were at home. At such 
times the soi-disant sisters were rarely 
without company. ‘They were lively and 
agreeable creatures, by no means unat- 
tractive, and so thoroughly theatric in every 
effect of manner, speech, gesture, person, 
and thought that the most case-hardened 
member of the profession could not but 
feel at home in their company. 

Consequently, they were popular with 
both sexes of their associates. Seldom did 
an hour elapse but they entertained callers, 
with all of whom they seemed to be on 
terms of the most candid intimacy. So 
Joan grew accustomed to being hailed, 
whenever she opened the door of the sisters’ 
room, with a formula that varied little with 
repetition : 

“Why, if it ain't the kid! Hello, dearie! 
Come right in and stop a while. Say, lis’n 
—I want you to shake hands with my 
friend, Charlie Quard. I guess vou know 
who Charlie is, all right; you must have 
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seen him often—played leading juveniles 
with the Spangler Stock, I dunno how 
long. Charlie, this is my little friend, Miss 
Thursday.” 

“In the business, I trust?” 

“ Going to be before long. Just looking 
round.” 

“ Well, I wish you luck, Miss Thursday. 
This is the rottenest season I ever struck. 
There’s eighty people for every job that 
blooms. Why, yunno, Mazie, I was talk- 
ing only yesterday to Percy Williams, and 
Perce said—” 

At about this point Joan would ordinarily 
be forgotten, and the talk would rattle on 
through a stifling cloud of cigarette-smoke, 
while she sat and listened with grave, if not 
always comprehending, attention. 

In this manner she met an astonishing 
crew of minor vaudeville folk — jugglers, 
dancers, patter comedians, balladists, coon 
shouters, performers on weird musical in- 
struments, monologists, and an_ unclas- 
sified host of others, including a liberal 
sprinkling of plain actors and actresses, the 
pendulum of whose life alternated between 
small parts in popular-priced stock com- 
panies and smaller parts in so-called dra- 
matic sketches presented in vaudeville 
houses. 

To them, if they remembered her at all, 
she was Joan Thursday. The translation 
from Thursby had been almost inevitable. 
Thursday was by far the easier word to 
remember, and Joan soon grew tired of 
correcting the friends of the Dancing Deans. 
She accepted the change the more readily 
since it provided her with a real “ stage 
name,” and so, in some measure, identified 
her with the business to which her every 
aspiration was devoted. 

Of all the population of this new world 
into which she was essaying, perhaps the 
most prominent in her eyes—aside from the 
saltatory sisters was Mr. Quard; or, to 
give him the fullest benefit of the printed 
cards which—detaching them dexterously 
from the perforated edges by which they 
were held in an imitation leather cover— 
he distributed lavishly: 


Mr. Cuas. HARBOROUGH QvARD 


Spangler Stock Co. Variety Artists Club 
Brooklyn New York 


He was a long, rangy animal, robustious, 
romantical; with a taste in the question of 
personal decoration that created compelling 


effects. His face was large, open, boldly 
featured, his smile genial, his laugh con- 
stant and unctuous. Something less than 
thirty, he had been on the stage since child- 
hood. With the training of an actor of the 
old school he combined immense vitality, 
an ample, dashing air, enviable self-suffi- 
ciency, and the temperament of a tom-cat. 

Any competent stage-director could have 
made much of him; but in an age when 
managers cast their productions with types 
who “look” their parts, in preference to 
players who can act them, he had little 
chance to demonstrate his ability outside 
the cheapest stock organizations; for the 
only character he was physically capable 
of portraying was that of an actor. 

An ill-starred impulse had led Quard to 
resign his stock connection in order to 
adventure in vaudeville with a one-act 
sketch written to his order by a hack manu- 
facturer of such trash. Its try-out week in 
a provincial town had elicited no offers 
from other managers, and in the mean time 
his place in the stock company had been 
filled. At present he had a little money 
saved up, plenty of good humor, no imme- 
diate prospects of an engagement, and no 
illusions whatever. 

“It’s no good,” he informed Miss May 
Dean on the occasion of their first meeting. 
“I know where I get off, all right! I can 
play anything they slip me, but these Broad- 
way guys can’t see my kind of actor. Give 
me a part I can sink my teeth into, and I'll 
shake it until the house climbs on the seats 
and howls. But that ain't what they're 
after, these days.” 

“The movies’ll get you, if you don’t 
watch out,” May suggested cheerfully. 

“ That’s right. I’d be a knock-out in a 
film-gang, too; I’m just their kind. That's 
what’s become of all the old boys who still 
think Fourteenth Street’s the Rialto, yunno. 
But me. I’m too strong for the noise an 
audience makes when they like you, or 
don’t—for I’d just as lief be hissed as get 
every hand in the house. Don’t believe I 
could stand acting for a one-eyed box that 
didn’t say anything but ‘ clickety-click.’ 
I'd rather travel with the Uncle Tommers—- 
honest! ” 

He was publicly morose for a moment 
or two. Then he roused himself. 

“Cheer up! The worst is yet td come. 
Maybe I can stick out till next spring, 
when Grady makes his next all-star revival. 
Wonder what he'll exhume this time? If 
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it’s only something like ‘ The Silver King’ 
or *‘ East Lynne,’ I may yet cop out a chance 
to play to a two-dollar house. Now, listen 
—I’m going down on the stoop and smoke 
a cigarette while you girls color your maps 
for artificial light. ‘The eats are on me, 
to-night! ” 

“Does that take in my little friend?” 
demanded Mazie, with a nod toward Joan. 

Quard threw her a kindly glance. 

“Sure! Now, get a hustle on.” 

“ But I can’t,” Joan protested. 

“T’m sorry—I’d love to—but I’ve got 
nothing fit to wear.” 

“You look pretty good to me as you 
stand,” returned Quard. “ Forget it, and 
kick in.” 

“ That’s right,” Mazie insisted. “ Be- 
sides, I'll lend you a hat and a fresh fichu. 
You don’t need any coat to-night; it’s too 
rotten warm.” 

“ Anyway,” Quard threw over his shoul- 
der as he left the room, “ we ain't booked 
for Sherry’s.” 

He conducted them to an obscure Italian 
boarding-house in Twenty-Seventh Street, 
the proprietress of which admitted them 
only after examination through a grille in 
the front door. Quard explained to Joan 
that this precaution was necessary, since 
the house served “red ink” with meals, 
without benefit of a liquor-license; hence, 
only friends were admitted. 

They dined by gaslight in the back yard, 
under an awning which served the double 
purpose of excluding observation from the 
neighboring dwellings and compressing the 
heated air. Perhaps a dozen tables occu- 
pied the enclosure. The male guests, by 
common consent, removed their coats and 
hung them on nails in the fence. The 
ladies followed suit by discarding their hats 
and any conventionalities which happened 
to hamper the free expression of their tem- 
peraments. Mazie Dean even did without 
her English accent. 

The meal was of a sort only to be con- 
sumed with impunity by optimists and 
Italians. It included a heavy soup, and 
all one could eat of it; spaghetti without 
end: a minute section of lukewarm blotting- 
paper disguised as chicken; a salad; cheese 
and coffee; a half-bottle of atrocious red 
wine. Joan enjoyed it immensely. It has 


been said that her powers of digestion were 
exceptional. 

Everybody seemed to know everybody 
else. 


Conversation was free between tables. 
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Personalities were bandied back and forth 
amid intense glee. Quard, consuming more 
than his share of the wine, proved himself 
a general favorite, a leading spirit. After 
dinner he called for a virulent green cor- 
dial, which Joan tasted but could not 
drink; and later returned to the wine. 

Before the end of the evening he became 
semimaudlin. As they left, he exploited a 
highly humorous inability to walk a straight 
line. On the corner of Broadway he halted 
suddenly, bade the three women a curt 
“Good night,” and without other ceremony 
swung himself aboard a Broadway car. 

His rudeness excited no comment from 
the Dancing Deans. They walked all the 
way home with Joan, unescorted. 

Joan was surprised to note, by the clock 
in the Herald building, that it was almost 
eleven. She thought she had never known 
an evening to pass so quickly and so pleas- 
antly. What little wine she had consumed 
seemed to have affected her not at all, be- 
yond making her keenly appreciative of 
her novel experiences; but the next morn- 
ing she suffered from a slight, inexplicable 
headache. 

It was four or five days later before Joan 
saw Quard again. He called early in the 
evening, but after dinner, and sat chatting 
amiably with the women for more than an 
hour before the real purpose of his visit 
transpired. 

“T was talking to Reinhardt about an 
idea I had for a sketch, day before vester- 
day,” he announced suddenly. “ But he 
wanted fifty cash before he’d touch it; and 
seein’ as it was him slipped me that other 
lemon, I told him merrily where he could 
go, and went home and wrote it myself.” 

“You didn’t?” Mazie exclaimed 
miringly. 

“You bet your life I did,” asseverated 
the actor, with conscious modesty. “ Why 
not? It’s no great stunt, writing; and be- 
sides, it’s all old junk I’ve played before, 
hashed up in a new way. All I had to do 
was to cop lines out of shows I’ve played 
in—sure-fire stuff—and write in the names 
of characters. That’s nothing! ” 

“Oh, no, nothing at all,” commented 
May Dean from her perch on the window- 
sill. ‘“ What’s an author, anyway? Eight 
to five, girls, he’s got the script on him. 
Get ready to duck! ” 

“ Well-1l!’ Quard laughed. “ You beat 
me to it, all right!’ He produced a: pack- 
age of folded papers, smoothing them out 


ad- 


“ 
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upon his knee. “I just thought I'd see 
what you thought of it. If it’s any good, 
I’m going to read it to Schneider to-morrow 
and see what he'll offer me.” 

“Who's Schneider?” 
blankly. 

* Agent 
Quard. 

“You don’t mean you're thinking of 
falling for the four-a-day? ” 

“T'll try anything once. I’m not too 
proud to earn my board and bed in a dull 
season, anyhow. Besides, this thing would 
break into the Orpheum Circuit only over 
the dead body of Martin Beck. I’m no 
Georgie Cohan; but it ought to sandwich 
in between the pictures without anybody 
asking for his ten cents back.” 

“ You’ve got your nerve with you! ” 
mented Mazie darkly. 

“ Let him rave,” advised May, exhaling 
cigarette-smoke voluminously. ‘“ Shoot! ” 

Taking this as passive consent, Quard 
rattled the sheets of paper, tilted back his 
chair, and began to read. 

His voice was flexible and sonorous. In- 
stinctively he declaimed the lines, extract- 
ing from each its full value. Now and 


asked Mazie 


for the film circuits,” replied 


com- 


again he lent emphasis to a phrase with an 
eloquent gesture. 
To Joan, the composition was incompre- 


hensible. She listened with wonder and a 
feeling of inypatience because of her in- 
ability to understand what Quard seemed 
to relish with so much enthusiasm. It was, 
in fact, a worthless farrago of nonsense. 
None the less, the two dancers laughed at 
appropriate intervals. 

Encouraged, Quard rose, removed his 
coat, and began to act the lines, striding up 
and down the narrow space between the 
foot of the double bed and the marble 
mantelpiece. The night was hot; a single 
gas-jet illumined the center of the room; 
Quard perspired freely. For all that, his 
stenographic acting gave the thing some 
slight accent of humanity. It became a 
trifle—a mere trifle—more intelligible. 

Seated on the window-sill, en profil to 
the room, her slight, wiry body attired 
sketchily in a kimono and short skirt, May 
Dean swung her legs and stared out into 
the darkness, an ironic smile curving her 
thin lips. Mazie lounged on the bed, 
tracing a meaningless pattern on the coun- 
terpane with a thin and rouge-stained 
forefinger. 

Joan occupied the only chair other than 
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that at the disposal of the actor. She was 
very tired, and her attention wandered, 
even though Quard managed to draw it 
back now and then by some vivid trick of 
elocution or gesticulation. Vaguely sen- 
sitive to the magnetism of the man, her 
thoughts were occupied more with indefinite 
speculations about his personality than with 
the partly plagiarized and wholly common- 
place concoction of cheap sentiment and 
tried and true “ gags”’ which he professed 
to have written. 

Physically he attracted her. Divested of 
his coat, his chest swelled impressively 
beneath a pink-striped silk shirt. When 
he lifted an arm, the clinging sleeve mold- 
ed to an admirable biceps. As he strode 
to and fro, the stuff of his thin summer 
trousers shaped itself to legs that might 
have been envied by Sir Willoughby Pat- 
ierne himself. His wide-lipped mouth dis- 
closed an excellent outfit of large, white, 
strong teeth. His jet-black hair curled 
fascinatingly at his temples and over his 
generous pink ears. She liked his big, mus- 
cular, mobile hands. 

She started suddenly, to realize that he 
had finished and was facing her with an 
expectant expression. She roused and 
smiled faintly, with embarrassment, trying 
to remember what it had all been about. 

From the window, May Dean drawled 
languidly: 

“Is that the finish? ” 

Quard waved an arm. 

“ Curtain!” he said; and sat down. 

“Good Lord!” observed May thought- 
fully. 

He laughed uncomfortably. 

“ As bad as all that? ” 

“It'd make a wonderful chaser,” Mazie 
commented, without lifting her eyes from 
the counterpane. 

Quard turned desperately back to Joan. 

“What do you think of it, Miss 
Thursday ? ” 

“I think so, too,” she said with all the 
animation she could muster. The other 
women laughed aloud. She flushed and 
added: “I mean, I think it’s wonderful. 
I don’t know what a chaser is.” 

‘A chaser, dearie,” Mazie explained in 
tones of acute commiseration, “is an act 
put on in the continuous houses to chase 
the chair-warmers out of the house and 
make room for more.” 

* Well,” said Quard, shuffling the manu- 
script, “I don’t care if it is a chaser, so 
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long as it stakes me to the eats till some- 
thing else turns up!” 


XIII 


Own the day when she discovered the dis- 
appearance of Matthias Gaunt, Joan left 
the house later than had been her wont, and 
returned earlier, after a faint-hearted and 
abortive attempt to interview the stage- 
manager of a new musical production then 
preparing to rehearse against an early open- 
ing in the autumn. 

The Deans were out. There was no place 

where Joan could spend the rest of the after- 
noon except her lonely room. She felt un- 
commonly hopeless and friendless. 
- Subconsciously she had been holding in 
reserve, as a last hope, an appeal to the 
generosity of Matthias Gaunt. He was a 
playwright, an intimate of managers; sure- 
ly he would be able to suggest her for some- 
thing, no matter how poorly paid or in- 
conspicuous. Now, with the date of his 
return indefinite, she felt bereft of her last 
resource. 

She spent two weary, wretched hours on 
her bed, oppressed with a singularly fresh 
and clear perception of her folly. For the 
first time she realized that she had no rea- 
sonable excuse for her determination to go 
on the stage. 

She had a good, strong voice, but no ear 
whatever for music. She did not “ know 
steps "—Mazie’s term to denote ability for 
eccentric dancing. Of the art of acting she 
was completely ignorant. In fact, her de- 
sire for theatrical work had been founded 
more upon need of money than on any real 
or fancied passion for such work. Other 
girls had gone upon the stage, and had 
bettered themselves. Joan knew no reason 
why she should fall short of their enviable 
achievements; but she was innocent of 
dramatic feeling, and even of any vearning 
for applause. Only her looks, of which she 
was confident, were to be counted upon to 
carry her past the stage doors. 

She thought of her home, of her mother, 
of her father, of Edna and Butch, with a 
dull and temperate regret. Since that first 
afternoon she had never attempted to re- 
visit them, and she felt no inclination 
toward returning. Still, her thoughts 
vearned back to the miserable flat as to an 
assured shelter. There, at least, she had 
been safe from rude weather and _ positive 
hunger. 

As things were with her, another week 
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do 


would find her destitute, driven to the 
streets. 

However, there was always a chance that 
something might turn up within that week. 
She felt almost certain that something 
would turn up. In this incurable optimism 
resided almost her sole endowment for the 
career of an actress—in this, and in a cer- 
tain dogged temper which would not permit 
her to acknowledge defeat until every pos- 
sible expedient had been explored. 

Toward evening she heard footsteps on 
the stairs. To her surprise, they paused at 
her door, upon which fell a confident 
knock. Jumping up from her bed in a 
flurry, she opened the door, to find Quard 
on the threshold. 

No one had been farther from her 
thoughts. She stared with mouth agape, 
speechless. 

“ Hello, Miss Thursday! ” said the actor 
genially. “ Can I come in?’ 

He entered, cast a comprehensive glance 
round the poor little room, and deposited 
his hat upon the bed and himself beside it. 
Leaving the door open, and murmuring 
some inarticulate response to his salutation, 
Joan turned back to the solitary chair. 

“ Hope I don’t intrude,” Quard rattled 
on cheerfully. “The girl told me _ the 
Deans were out and you in, so I took a 
chance and said I’d come right up.” 

‘“*T—I'm sorry Mazie isn’t home,” stam- 
mered the girl. 

“T ain’t.” Quard’s eyes looked her over 
with open admiration. “I didn’t want to 
see either of ‘em, really. What I wanted 
was a little confab with you.” 

“With me?” 

“ Surest thing you know. I want to talk 
business. I don’t suppose vou’ve landed 
anything yet?” 

Joan shook her head blankly. 

“Well, I’ve got a little proposition to 
make you. You know that sketch I wrote 
and you liked so much the other night? ” 

a 

“ Well, I got hold of Schneider yesterday, 
and read it to him, and he says he can get 
me four or five weeks’ booking at least, if 
I can put it over. How does that strike 
you?” 

“Why, I’m glad,” Joan faltered, still 
mystified. “It must be fine to get some- 
thing to do.” 

“Well, I haven't got it yet; and, of 
course, maybe I won't get it. One of the 
first things you got to learn in this busi- 
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ness is never to spend your pay-envelope 
till you got it in your mitt. And in this 
case, a lot depends on you.” 

“TI don’t get you,” Joan returned frank- 
ly. “ What have I got to do with it?” 

Quard smiled indulgently, offered her a 
cigarette, which she refused, and lighted 
one for himself. 

“If I can’t get you to play the woman’s 
part,” he said, spurting twin jets of smoke 
through his nostrils, “ it’s all off—unless I 
can hitch up with somebody like you.” 

“ You mean—you want me to—to act—” 

“Right, the very first time out of the 
box! You know, it’s this way with these 
cheap houses—they can’t afford to pay 
much for a turn, even if it’s a good one; 
and this is going to be about as bum as any 
act that ever broke through. Take that 
from me! So it’s up to me to find somebody 
who'll work with me for little enough money 
to leave something for myself after I’ve 
squared up with the agent, and the stage- 
hands, and all that. You make me now?” 

“Yes; but I haven’t any experience—”’ 

“ That’s just it. If you had, I couldn’t 
afford you. But you got to start some time, 
and it won’t do you no harm to get wise to 
what little I can learn you. Now, the most 
I can count on dragging down for this act 
is sixty a week. I want twenty-five of that 
for myself. Fifteen more will fix the agent 
and the rest. That leaves twenty for you. 
It ain’t much, but it’s a heap sight better 
than nothing.” 

“* But—how do you know I can do it? 

“That'll be all right. I know all about 
acting—anyway, I know enough to show 
you how to put across what you'll have to 
do in this piece. Now, how about it?” 


“Why, I'll be glad- 


” 


“Good enough! Now, here—I’ve had 
this thing typewritten, and here’s your 
copy. Let’s run through it now, and to- 


night you can start in learning. ‘To-mor- 
row we'll have a rehearsal, and just as 
soon’s we got our lines pat, we'll let 
Schneider have a pipe at it. Don’t worry. 
It ain’t going to be hard.” 

Thus reassured, Joan accepted her copy 
of the manuscript, and composed herself to 
follow, to the best of her ability, Quard’s 
second reading. This time he took less 
pains with his enunciation, scanned the 
lines more rapidly, and frequently inter- 
rupted himself in order to explain a trick 
of stagecraft, or to detail with genuine gusto 
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some bit of business which he expected to 
prove especially telling. 

In the course of this exposition, Joan 
acquired a clearer comprehension of the 
sketch. It concerned two persons only—a 
successful stage dancer, to be played by 
Joan; and her convict husband, fresh from 
the penitentiary, impersonated by Quard. 
Scene—the dressing-room of the dancer. 





Time—just after her “ turn.” 
Joan, discovered “on,” informs the 
audience of her fortunate circumstances 


through the medium of a brief soliloquy. 
Enter Quard—shambling gait, convict pal- 
lor, and so on—to inform her that she has 
been living in the lap of luxury during the 
eight years that he has been serving time. 

“I’m goin’ to have my share now!” 

Comedy business — humorously _ brutal 
attitude toward wife—slangy description 
of prison life. 

“ They'll eat that up! ” Quard remarked. 

More comedy business, involving a 
gratuitous box of property cigars and a 
spittoon. Suddenly husband accuses wife, 
without any shadow of excuse, of infidelity. 
Indignant denials; wife exhibits portrait of 
child born after commitment of husband, 
of whose existence he has heretofore been 
ignorant. 

“It was for him I fought my way to the 
top of the ladder; he has your eyes! ” 

Incontinently the husband experiences 
change of heart; kisses photograph; snuffles 
into cap crushed between hands; slavers 
over wife’s hand; refuses her offer of 
assistance; announces that he will go West 
and make a man of himself before claim- 
ing his wife and child. Curtain falls upon 
him in the act of going out, all broken up. 

“Of course,” Quard admitted, “ it’s 
bunk stuff, but we can put it across, all 
right. I’m going to call it ‘ The Convict’s 
Return,’ and bill it as by Charles D’Arcy 
& Co. You'll be the company. I don't 
want to use my name, because it wouldn't 
do me any good to have it known I’ve fallen 
for this sort of work. If I’m lucky, no 
one’s going to spot me through my 
make-up.” 

Suddenly realizing how late it was, from 
the failing light, he pocketed his manuscript 
and rose. 

“Come on out and eat—business dinner. 
We'll talk things over, and I'll get you 
home early, so’s you can start getting up 
on your lines.” 





(To be continued) 
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THE KAISER AS HE IS 


AN INTIMATE SKETCH OF THE 
INTERESTING FIGURE AMONG 


BY BARON 


CHAMBERLAIN OF THE GrRaxp Dt 


O monarch of modern times has been 
much misunderstood the 


| present German Kaiser, Wilhelm 


II, and no monarch has a better record. In 


sO 


as 


some respects, the various talents he has 
exhibited in active rulership amount to 


genius, and generations to come will surely 
prefer to remember him for his remarkable 
abilities rather than his pardonable 
vanities. 

With the possible exception of France, 
there is no country where misrepresentations 
of the have been circulated more 
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freely than in the United States. Here he 
tands in the public eve as the war lord of 
the world, threatening the safety and tran- 
quillity of the nations. 

As a matter of fact, since he inherited 
his crown in June, 1888, Wilhelm IT has 
accomplished more for peace than all the 
peace societies put tovether. It is yy his 
initiative and his iron will that no less 
than three European wars have been averted 
during his reign. Moreover, to his 
consistency in smaller issues, he has pre 
vented by personal intervention more than 
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seventy duels among the officers of his army 
and navy. 

With Germany standing firm for peace, 
it is not likely that there will be fighting 
among the great nations. Her mighty place 
in the councils of Europe is due to the fact 
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duty-loving kind, not the bloodthirsty mili- 
tary monster he has been pictured. 

The Kaiser is in his twenty-fifth year as 
a sovereign on the imperial throne. His 
black hair is liberally streaked with gray. 
All his children are grown up and dom- 
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that her army and navy are respected and 
feared by rival powers. Never before, even 
in the days of Frederick the Great, has the 
German army reached such a point of 
efficiency. And this, again, is due to the 
Kaiser more than to any other one person 
in the Vaterland, for he is a soldier first and 
foremost—but a soldier of the Spartan, 


portrait by Li 


GERMAN EMPEROR, KING OF PRUSSIA 


ndmar, painted in 1911 

iciled in castles of their own, and he him- 
self is a grandfather and just entering his 
fifty-fifth year. He is not at all the arro- 
gant, erratic, touchy young personage who 
was once known as Prince Wilhelm, and in 
whom Bismarck could see nothing but a 
menace to the Vaterland and to the peace 
of Europe. 
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MEMBERS OF THE KAISER’S FAMILY AT A REVIEW—THE SEVEN FIGURES IN THE FOREGROUND, FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE PRINCE EITEL FRITZ, PRINCESS EITEL FRITZ, PRINCE AUGUST 
WILHELM, PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE, PRINCE OSKAR, PRINCE 
JOACHIM, AND ONE OF THE KAISER'S NEPHEWS 


If one wishes to arrive at a wholesome 
and correct impression of the most interest- 
ing personality among modern monarchs, I 
think there can be no safer guide than a 
survey of his daily life and doings. I am 
well aware that American readers have been 
treated to a great deal of nonsense by 
writers who have never even seen the em- 
peror, and who would not know a cuirassier 
from a marine if they saw them apart. Let 
it be said, then, that the intimate informa- 
tion ere conveyed is drawn directly, and 
without adulteration, from members of his 
‘bier abend circle ”*—so termed because 
once every week, when the Kaiser is in 
town, this little clan; limited to twenty-two 
members, is invited by the emperor to a 
smoker and frugal beer soirée, where all 
formality is dispensed with and everybody 
rubs elbows. 

Many a knight of the Black Eagle, the 
highest order in the gift of the empire, has 
sighed in vain for a ‘“* command ” invita- 
tion to these simple but tremendously sig- 
nificant gatherings. The beer served is in- 
variably a keg of Pilsener. Every guest has 
his personal tankard. The luncheon con- 
sists of boiled knackwurst. with potato 
salad, and kalter aufschnitt for those who 
may prefer it. No servants are present; and 
everybody, including the Kaiser, draws his 
own beer and helps himself. 


One current statement about the Kaiser— 
that he is a hard worker—is true. He works 
harder and longer than the American busi- 
ness man. With true Prussian punctilious- 
ness he gets up at six o'clock sharp every 
morning, rain or shine. The only exception 
to this iron rule is when he rises at four 
o'clock, or even earlier, to attend a military 
review or similar function, and when he 
travels by rail, the rising hour then being 
set for seven o'clock. The Kaiser has twelve 
valets for his military wardrobe, which is 
the largest in the world, and two valets for 
his civil attire, so it does not take him long 
to get dressed. Immediately after a frugal 
breakfastthe goes to work. 


THE KAISER AND THE NEWSPAPERS 


Before the imperial chancellor and his 
ministers make their law-bidden calls, to 
present a survey of the day's political out- 
look, his majesty has already put in more 
than a solid hour's reading of the principal 
German and foreign newspapers. Unlike 
other monarchs, he refuses to rest content 
with the official aspect of a matter; he also 
wants to know the unofficial side, what the 
people think. 

Of course, the Kaiser cannot read all the 
In order not to miss anything of 
however, he has for many 
small staff of trained 


papers. 
vital interest, 
years maintained a 
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readers, who operate in seven languages, 
under the searching eye of a Prussian offi 
cer, with specific instructions to cut and 
clip. the essential news appertaining to 
questions and issues in which the monarch 
is specially interested. These cuttings are 
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newspaper and magazine reading, which 
comprises technical and scientific problems, 
as well as political, military, naval, and art 
topics, the Kaiser has reached a point where 
he is easily the best informed and best tech- 
nically trained monarch on any throne. 
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pasted on large cards and inserted in a 
loose-leaf portfolio of morocco leather, bear- 
ing the imperial arms. At precisely seven 
o'clock the officer presents the portfolio, 
from which the Kaiser proceeds to draw in 
formation, making blue-pencil remarks in 
the margins as he goes along; criticizing or 
approving the selections made. If a vital 
foreign article is encountered in a language 
not known to the emperor—who, by the 
way, speaks English and French like a 
native — it is translated on the spot and 
pasted in the portfolio; but Heaven help 
the reader who makes a mistake! 

By thus systenvatizing and selecting his 


Again and again he has flabbergasted his 
cabinet ministers, who call and report after 
the Kaiser has taken his morning stroll in 
the Tiergarten Park, by evincing a much 
more comprehensive understanding of es- 
sentials than his ministers, even when the 
issue at hand was typically technical. At 
the time when the change from the recipro- 
cating to the turbine engine was made in 
the German navy, it was the Kaiser, not his 
ministers, who furnished the technical argu- 
ments that won the day. 

Besides his clipping bureau, the Kaiser 
insists on reading completely at least one 
German daily in the morning and one at 
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night. His night reading, which is done 
when he is in bed, is of a more contempla- 
tive kind than his rapid morning survey of 
the news. Definite rules govern his night 
studies also. On his bed-table there must 
be an enormous paper-pad with a large blue 
pencil attached by a string. The light must 
fall on what his majesty is reading, and 
not on his face. Sometimes he orders a lot 
of extra newspapers and magazines in the 
morning, when he is especially interested in 
a certain investigation. If these “* extras ” 
are not on his bed-table, somebody is going 
to wish he had emigrated to America! 
Exactly the same rules must be followed 
when the Kaiser travels. When he rises or 
retires in a chateau other than his Berlin 
and Potsdam residences, he expects to find 
everything in exactly the same order and 
position—and, what is more, he finds it so. 
If a personal history of Wilhelm II is 
ever written, it must, in large measure, be 
founded on the hieroglyphic remarks with 
which he furnishes the huge paper-pads 
used during his nocturnal reading. Nobody 
is allowed access to this pad library, which 
now amounts to- several tall volumes, but 
certain particulars have leaked out. Cu- 
riously enough, in his pad calligraphy the 
Kaiser employs both Latin and German 
letters—sometimes even for the spelling of 
a single word. He has a passion for abbre- 
viation, and he omits a superfluous “e’ 
wherever possible. These pad notes show 
that the Kaiser’s intellectual machinery 
works at a high rate of speed. Thus he 
writes almost invariably “infantri,” drop- 
ping the “e”; or he will say “ Fligndr 
Adlr,” instead of “ Fliegender Adler.” 


THE KAISER’S CORRESPONDENCE 


Wilhelm II is not only the greatest trav- 
eler among rulers, but also the most volu- 
minous correspondent. He has two letter 
files—one devoted to letters on matters of 
state, to which the imperial chancellor has 
the key, and one for personal correspond- 
ence, to which nobody but the Kaiser has 
access. A letter of state is a very imposing 
document, and the cost of its transmission 
must be tremendous. Of course, postage is 
never used, as the missive must be carried 
and delivered by courier. The imperial 
couriers are selected from one of the feld- 
jdger corps. Only officers, and preferably 
nobles, are entrusted with courier service. 
The messenger travels by automobile from 
the imperial palace to the train, on which 
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he occupies a special car, and then by boat 
or automobile, as required, until the mes- 
sage is delivered. 

In most cases the courier manages to beat 
the best mail time, and for purposes of state 
this time-honored method is admirable, as 
it insures absolute secrecy and removes the 
possibility of the imperial missive falling 
into wrong hands. Sometimes the messenger 
travels in disguise, and yet again he appears 
in dazzling state array, as when visiting 
a foreign court. 

A letter of state is handwritten on the 
finest quality of parchment, to which are 
attached the royal and imperial seals in 
eighteen-karat gold plaques. The Kaiser's 
personal stationery, on the other hand, is 
very simple. He prefers either a light 
brown rag-paper, with a rough surface, or 
an ivory-finished white quality, almost as 
stiff as a tard. The entire upper left quar- 
ter is occupied by the imperial crown and 
monogram, leaving only three-fourths of the 
space for correspondence. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE AND ONE OF HIS FRIENDS AT 
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As the Kaiser writes a large hand, it was 
found necessary to make the sheets very 
ample. Etiquette forbids that a royal letter 
should be folded, so the envelopes are of a 
size to fit the sheet unfolded. The flaps of 
the envelope are not gummed, but are se- 
cured by an enormous seal of black wax. 

The Kaiser’s visiting-cards are likewise 
huge—almost twice as large as those em- 
ployed by the Duke of Westminster, who is 
said to hold the stationery record of the 
British nobility. His majesty prefers a stiff, 
ivory card, about the size of a cabinet photo- 
graph, furnished with a slate-gray - border. 
The cards are inscribed in German char- 
acters as follows: 

Kaiser, Konig von 


VW ilhelm, Deutscher 


Preussen 

Not infrequently the emperor utilizes 
these cards for correspondence, but in most 
cases they are used simply to save his time. 
He is often asked to be present at several 
functions on the same day or hour. As the 
despatching of an aide-de-camp with an 
imperial calling-card is considered equiva- 
lent to a personal visit, it will easily be seen 
that the Kaiser manages to be omnipresent! 

Wilhelm II talks a good deal better than 
he writes; in fact, he is a natural-born con- 
versationist. He talks with ease, and, un- 
like most Germans, with characteristic 
brevity. The officer who manages his clip- 
ping bureau once showed him, with an ill- 
disguised snicker, the twenty-five-thousand- 
word message of an American President to 
the United States Congress. On the follow- 
ing day the officer found the pasted article 
on his desk. On the margin the Kaiser had 
written in blue pencil as follows: 


Boil down to one sentence and serve on ice! 


As to the Kaiser’s speeches, they are sel- 
dom studied in advance, contrary to popu- 
lar belief. Only when he must verify his- 
torical data, or needs statistical figures to 
back up his arguments, does he prepare his 
orations. If ideas occur to him before the 
hour set for the speech, he will jot them 


down on a slip of paper and keep them be- 
fore him as memoranda while he talks. 
His voice has a distinct and sonorous 


quality, which does not show to its best 
advantage until one hears him deliver a 
military command to an army corps, when 
all the commanders of all the regiments 
must hear what he says, in order to secure 
immediate execution. 
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On such occasions the Kaiser’s tones 
penetrate like a bugle-call. His manner of 
speaking is dignified and sober, with an 
occasional sharp stop, a sudden pause, fol- 
lowed by a heavily emphasized sentence. 
At other times his intonation will change to 
suit the flow of his thought; but under no 
circumstances does he avail himself of 
oratorical tricks in order to gain his point. 

One must not forget that Wilhelm is the 
proudest man in Europe. In his speeches 
he constantly sacrifices literary style to 
weight of subject-matter. The thing ever 
uppermost in his mind is to convey his ideas 
in the simplest and clearest possible lan- 
guage. Not long ago he issued an imperial 
decree ordering that public documents 
should be written with less official verbiage 
and more common-sense language. It is 
well known that he refuses to listen to long- 
winded orators; even the preachers in the 
court church are under a time-limit. 

Most of his public speeches have been 
made for the avowed purpose of maintain- 
ing the peace of Europe in order that Ger- 
many might develop internally in com- 
merce and industry. His great aim has 
consistently been to push Germany ahead 
on the path of progress and at the same 
time to build a strong navy, while maintain- 
ing the excellent standard of the army. 
During the twenty-four years of his reign 
he has pursued his purpose with genuine 
zest, and has personally aided in leadership 
wherever possible, even to the settling of 
strikes, and to mediation between hostile 
factions of Catholics and Protestants. 


THE KAISER’S PERSONAL WARDROBE 


I have been informed on high authority 
that the Kaiser's personal wardrobe is 
actually worth more than two million marks, 
or half a million dollars, and that it requires 
an annual expenditure of about eighty 
thousand marks for renewals and upkeep. 
Of course, if the elaborate uniforms and 
accouterments were to be made in this 
country, the cost would be much greater. 
Twelve military and two civil valets de 
chambre are in charge of the collection, 
which occupies almost an entire wing of ten 
rooms in the top story of the palace. 

The emperor is hardly ever seen in civil 
ian attire, for which he shows a decided 
dislike. Neither does it become him well. 


A top-hat and a frock coat reduce the~fm- 
perial person to the semblance of a pros 
perous alderman. 


Moreover, he is anything 
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but “ smart ” in almost all varieties of non- 
military garb. Although he employs only 
the most celebrated tailors, he manages to 
look so ungainly and so uncomfortable in 
citizen's attire that it is only natural that 
he should order as little of it as possible. 
Most of the suits in his 
civilian wardrobe, inclu- 
ding eight dress suits, are 
almost worn out with the 
iron and the whisk-broom, 
and still they are kept in 
service. 

How little regard he has 
for his personal appearance 


in civil clothes may be 
gleaned from the fact that 
when the court tailor 


“humbly prayed ” permis- 
sion to measure his majes- 
ty’s person, shortly after his 
accession to the throne, the 
Kaiser referred the man to 
his military tailors. Since 
then it has been customary 
at the German court for the 
Kaiser’s non-military gar- 
ments to be delivered ready- 
made, whereas his uniforms 
are fitted with punctilious 
care. 


His entire collection of 
uniforms numbers’ about 
three hundred, of which 


about thirty-five are kept 
in active service, while the 
remainder are on_ what 
may be called the reserve 
list. The active division of 
his wardrobe consists chief- 
ly of the uniforms that he 
is obliged to wear in the ‘ 
discharge of his daily offi- 
cial routine, military, naval, and diplomatic, 
and those needed for home life at court. 
The reserve division includes admirals’ and 
generals’ uniforms of the countries where 
the Kaiser has made, or expects to make, 
official visits, and those which etiquette 
requires him to wear, according to the 
demands of the occasion, as honorary com- 
mander of some foreign regiment or corps. 
A special wardrobe is set apart for his 
majesty’s clothes of state, including the 
imperial crown, scepter, and orb, with the 
voluminous coronation garments. Still an- 
other rcom is set apart for the emperor’s 
great collection of orders and decorations, 
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with all the corresponding sashes, ribbons, 

and scarves. These are contained in spe- 

cially made steel safes, and are catalogued 

in order to facilitate the work of assembling 

the orders belonging to a certain uniform, 

or those needed fer a special occasion when 
several different uniforms 
must be worn within a short 
space of time. 
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THE CROWN PRINCE (WEARING 
UNIFORM) 


KAISER 
EITEL FRITZ (IN 


THI 
PRINCI HUSSAR 

As the Kaiser has been obliged to wear 
as many as ten different uniforms in a 
single day, and frequently changes half a 
dozen times daily, and as each uniform 
often requires a large number of orders 
interspersed with medals of specific historic 
value, it will be seen that the court mar- 
shal’s lackey in charge of the ordenszimmer, 
or order room, is a busy man. 

Only certain orders and medals can be 
worn with certain uniforms; some orders 
entail scarves and some do not; some 
scarves are attached from right to left, and 
others from left to right; some are worn 
with rosettes, and some without. Then, 
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again, there is a prescribed place on each 
particular uniform for each particular 
order, and it also depends on the “ grade ” 
of the order as to whether it goes around 
the imperial neck, is attached to the rosette 
of a scarf, or is pinned on the upner or 
lower part of the right or the left chest. 
A mistake in the attachment of any of these 
apparently insignificant heraldic accouter- 
ments would easily make the monarch 
ridiculous. Courtiers and diplomats have a 
quick eye for such details. . 

The money value of the Kaiser’s order 
collection must equal, or even exceed, the 
value of his wardrobe. I have been unable 
to obtain any authoritative estimate, but 
when one considers that a single star, like 
that of the Russian order of St. Anne, the 
gift of the late Alexander III, costs twenty- 
two thousand dollars, I do not think it is 
any exaggeration to guess that the three 
large steel safes in the erdexszimmer con- 
tain a fortune runing to at least two mil- 
lion marks. 

In the emperor's military wardrobe, from 
two to four suits of each uniform are kept 
ready for use. The Kaiser's favorite, that 


of the First Foot Grenadiers of the Guard, 


is represented by six gorgeous specimens. 


rhe wardrobes are made of cedar, to pre 


vent the entrance of moths, and each com- 
partment has doors of plate glass with a 
record slate, which shows at a glance whether 
the contents are complete, and what garments 
have been taken out to be brushed, pressed, 
or repaired. This latter work is done on the 
premises, in a room set aside for a tailor’s 
shop. In an adjoining room the clothes are 
brushed, the boots cleaned, and such metal 
attachments as buttons, buckles, and spurs 
are polished according to regulations. 
Another room, a very large one, is devoted 
to military accouterments and appurte- 
nances, including helmets and caps, aiguil- 
lettes, epaulets, shoulder-straps, bandoliers, 
cuirasses, field-marshals’ batons, a great 
collection of swords, rapiers, and sabers. 


HOW THE KAISER IS DRESSED 


The manner of “ operating ” these enor- 
mous wardrobes is a business in itself, and 
a highly systematized one. The court mar 
shal fills out a printed order-blank the dai 
before, showing éxactly what uniforms are 
required by his majestv and at what hour 
they must be ready. From this order the 
chief valet prepares three lists—one for the 
wardrobe department, showing what coats 
and trousers are needed; another for the 
accouterment-room, calling for the acces 
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sories belonging to the various uniforms; 
and a third for the order department, 
specifying the required number and kind of 
orders, medals, and sashes. 

The chief valet awaits the carrying out 
of his instructions in the inspection-room, 
where the uniforms are assembled and com- 
pleted. At the appointed hour two valets de 
chambre carry the required uniform in a 
specially made tray to the Kaiser’s dressing- 
room, where the undressing and re-dressing 
seldom occupies more than fifteen minutes. 
Wonder has often been expresse that the 
emperor should be able to ; 
large number of functions i 
each requiring a complete ch: 
ments, apparently without the sITZ 
tion or inconvenience. The sartorial system 
described above is the answer. 

Monarchs like the late Alexander III of 
Russia and Edward VII of Great Britain, 
when compelled to undergo similar dress 
changes, were known to wax fretful, some- 
times to such a degree that they could not 
do justice to the functions prepared for 
them. ‘They adhered to the old-fashioned 
valet service, which too often meant a wild 
hunt, at the eleventh hour, for missing 
articles, or feverish revision of wrongly 
assembled uniforms. It is an extremely 
easy matter to make a monarch appear 
ridiculous in public, if he is not dressed 
with minute correctness. Alexander IIT 
once appeared at a gathering of no less than 
three rulers, besides himself, in admiral’s 
uniform with a cavalry tassel merrily dan- 
gling from his saber hilt! 

The great days among the custodians of 
the imperial wardrobe occur when the em- 
peror is about to visit a foreign monarch, let 
us say the King of Sweden. Such visits are 
not undertaken at the mere personal pleas- 
ure of the two sovereigns, but as the result 
of a carefully planned diplomatic campaign 
instituted by the embassies. They are 
political events, sometimes of far-reaching 
effect, and the “ technical” arrangements 
are entirely in the hands of the court mar- 
shals of the respective countries. 








THE ETIQUETTE OF A ROYAL VISIT 


Exact and detailed information is ex- 
changed, fixing the place of meeting, which 
monarch is to arrive first, and whether a 
rendezvous by sea or by land is preferred. 
Then the date and the duration of the visit 
are fixed, and a definite schedule is pre- 
pared, showing exactly what each monarch 
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would have to do for each day. Next, the 
number and rank of the officers en suite 
must be agreed upon. Obviously, it would 
not do for the Kaiser to select for his suite 
gentlemen who would outrank and outclass 
those forming the escort of the Swedish 
king. 

If the empress is included in the party, 
then the ladies and adjutants and chamber- 
lains in her suite are similarly chosen. In 
fact, the wardrobe of the Kaiserin is an- 
other job requiring, at least for such an 
occasion, just as much attention, time, and 
expense as that of her consort. 

All details of the royal meeting having 
been agreed on by the embassies and the 
court marshals, the wardrobe custodians 
fall to with a zest. The Kaiser, let us sup- 
pose, will receive the King of Sweden 
aboard his yacht Hohenzollern on arriving 
at the Stockholm skjdrgaard—that means 
two Swedish admiral’s uniforms for the 
Kaiser. Etiquette prescribes that a visiting 
ruler should wear a national uniform of the 
monarch whose guest he is. The Kaiser is 
a commander of two Swedish orders; not to 
wear them would be considered discourteous, 
so the orders, with their scarves and ribbons, 
are attached. The only other orders that 
he can with propriety wear for this function 
are the highest German orders, such as the 
Black Eagle. 

The next set of uniforms required would 
be those of a Swedish field-marshal, because 
the Kaiser is to be the guest of honor, on 
the following day, at a review of Swedish 
troops. There will be a banquet at the 
Swedish palace in the evening. The em- 
peror is honorary colonel of the Royal 
Swedish Grenadier Guards. As a fitting 
compliment to his royal host, as well as to 
the regiment that he nominally commands, 
he will wear the dress uniform of the 
Grenadier Guards at the table. 

On the third day he is down for a shoot- 
ing-party with his Swedish host. This 
means two huntsmen’s uniforms of olive- 
gray with green facings, and an outfit of 
hunting-knives, binoculars, and guns, there 
being no sartorial reciprocity in shooting- 
clothes. Then, again, there is the inevitable 
court ball, with perhaps a popular parade 
or two, a fleet review, and a final reception 
and farewell aboard the Hohenzollern. Each 
of these occasions demands a special uni- 
form, with all appropriate “ fixings,” before 
the Kaiser can again don a German uniform 
and settle down to comfort, pacing the bridge 
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of his yacht and swapping jokes with his 
officers. 

Until a few years ago, the Kaiser’s official 
income was fixed at fifteen million marks 
per annum, the larger share of this amount 
coming out of the Prussian exchequer. He 
found it necessary to ask.for an increase of 
five million marks, which was instantly 
granted; but even with this munificent 
appanage of four million dollars annually 
it is understood that he has some difficulty 
in meeting his expenses. During the last 
decade he has sold some of his many 
chateaus, which represented the larger part 
of his private fortune. As he has consist- 
ently refrained from lining his royal pockets 
by commercial speculation, or by taking 
advantage of the numerous opportunities in 
his empire for profitable investment, no one 
who knows him would be surprised if he 
should die a comparatively poor monarch. 
The German people do not grumble at the 
fact that twenty million marks glide through 
the fingers of the Kaiser every year; it is 
all spent in the service of the Vaterland. 


THE KAISER AS A NAVAL EXPERT 


Wilhelm II is the first monarch in our 
age who unites in one person a thorough 
technical mastery of the military and of 
the naval profession. He is not only tech- 
nically informed, but he has the practical 
experience of an expert in both branches of 
the service. He is the first German ruler 
to master naval science and build a navy. 
He can take you all over a dreadnought and 
show you how every part works, from the 
big guns to the navigating appliances. Not 
only has he personally inspected all the 
plans for his naval vessels, but he has re- 
vised and improved important details in 
them. 

When a naval problem is engaging his 
attention, he has often been known to sit 
up in bed till all hours of the night, making 
sketches and calculations. He is restless 
and untiring until he has found a solution 
suiting his idea; then, immediately, a naval 
architect is summoned to court, not, as 
many would suppose, to approve, but to 
criticize the imperial effort. The Kaiser 


invariably selects a man who is verstdndig 
that is, one who has common sense in addi- 
tion to technical knowledge, and who is not 
afraid to say what he thinks. 

If the verdict does not suit him, the em- 
peror will call in other experts and open up 
a regular naval strategy board in his pri- 


vate library, until the problem is definitely 
settled one way or the other. Once it was 
a question of free-board for battle-ships, 
again’ it was a new steering-gear, and then 
again it was reciprocating versus turbine 
engines. 

A change having been decided on, the 
Kaiser does not rest content, as would most 
sovereigns. He must needs follow the 
process of making the changes; he must 
personally inspect the building and fitting 
of the new machinery, until every part is 
in its designated place. It is this pains- 
taking thoroughness which has gained for 
him a warm admirer in every German naval 
man. This trait, taken in conjunction with 
his habit of “rubbing elbows” with his 
tars and associating intimately with the 
officers of the navy, most of whom he knows 
by name, has made him immensely popular 
and most sincerely beloved. 

This naval activity of Wilhelm II, which 
includes also his active work in bringing 
yachting to the front as a national German 
sport, is all the more creditable since it took 
him a good many years to overcome a very 
pronounced liability to seasickness. As he 
himself has expressed his personal tussle 
with Father Neptune: 

“ Bei mir ist die Seekrankheit zahe, aber 
wir werden sehen, wer zaher ist!” (Sea- 
sickness is persistent with me, but we shall 
see who is the more persistent! ’’) 

Next to military and naval science, the 
Kaiser’s favorite studies include inter- 
national politics, social economy, physics, 
and technology in general, and especially 
the modern aspects of these sciences in their 
applied forms, such as wireless telegraphy 
and electrical engineering. A separate place 
is reserved in the Kaiser’s heart for art. 
Until about ten years ago he used to read 
a great deal of modern fiction, preferring, 
curiously enough, French authors. Now- 
adays he seldom or never reads a book that 
is not a work of science. With his loss of 
interest in fictional literature he also ceased 
to frequent the theater, confining his patron- 
age to a few favorite operas, though still 
decidedly partial to the ballet. 


THE KAISER AS A SOLDIER 


If anybody doubts that the Kaiser is the 
real commander of the German army, let 
him watch his majesty at a review or field- 
day. The writer was present as a guest at 
last spring’s Kaiserparade at the Tempel- 
hofer Feld in Berlin. I was in a good 























position to study the emperor’s method in 
criticizing his troops, and I heard the brief, 
precise comments that he delivered to the 
commanders when assembled afterward 
under the famous “lone tree” on the big 
field. Apparently nothing had escaped his 
eye. He singled out the commander of a 
cuirassier regiment for appreciation after 
this fashion: 

“ Excellent front, sir; excellent rear; but 
if I were you I would watch the lances in 
the second squadron! ” 

I was told afterward that that squadron 
was not quite up to the standard set by the 
regiment, but that only an expert tactician 
would have discovered it. 

To the colonel of an infantry regiment 
he said: 

“Colonel, I noticed that your third bat- 
talion ‘rattles’ a littlke—do you think I 
am right?” 

Now, what is technically known as “ rat- 
tling ” occurs when a body of troops make 
more noise with clanging accouterments 
than is necessary in “ goose-stepping.”’ 

An expression of surprise swept the mar- 
tial faces of the group. ‘That the emperor 
should have detected a slight flaw of this 
kind, considering that the huge brass band 
of the Grenadier Guards, reenforced for the 
review by twenty-two drums and as many 
fifes, was thundering away within a hun- 
dred feet of him, was almost past belief. 
Personally, I am of the opinion that the 
wily Wilhelm saw, rather than heard, the 
rattle. 

A Uhlan commander got the following 
salute: 

“Superb, colonel; could not be better! 
You have the smartest fdhnrich in the serv- 
ice, but the magnificent rascal oversteps— 
fully six meters in advance of his proper 
position! I'll blame it on the horse this 
time—splendid beast!” Some of the bris- 
tling mustaches present began to quiver 
ominously. ‘“ Of course, I mean the horse! ” 
the Kaiser added; and then every one had 
a laugh, in which his majesty was the first 
to join. 

The fdhnrich must ride a certain distance 
in front of the mounted band. Attached to 
his saddle are two silver drums, on which 
he plays a tattoo before the band opens up. 
He has a drumstick in each hand, and is 
obliged to steer his cantering horse entirely 
by knee action. 

As the parade progressed, the writer could 
not help noticing that the bayonets of the 
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infantry, as well as the points of the lances 
and the officers’ scabbards, were carefully 
blued. Obviously this was done so that the 
German army, once clad in its war-dress 
of khaki, will not’betray its presence to the 
enemy’s scouts by a single gleam of steel or 
plate. Other armies are content with 
“ muffling ” the buttons, while the flash of 
a plated scabbard or bayonet can be seen 
for miles. 

“Who is the author of this innovation? ” 
I asked, pointing to the blued-steel accouter- 
ments. 

Turning, the aide smiled, and looking 
significantly in the direction of the Kaiser, 
he said, tersely and proudly: 

“Who do you think?’ 

I followed the direction of his eye. Sure 
enough, the Kaiser himself was wearing a 
blued scabbard. 


THE KAISER IN FIELD AND CAMP 


At the autumn maneuvers, when the 
German army gets its war-paint on, the 
Kaiser is frequently in the saddle from 
noon till evening without once dismounting. 
He even insists. on taking his luncheon on 
horseback, the food being handed to him by 
an aide. His camp equipment is the very 
acme of Spartan simplicity. He frequently 
orders his provender from the soldiers’ field- 
kitchen, to test the food and see if it is up 
to the standard prescribed. At reveille he 
jumps out of his camp cot at the first note 
of the bugle, and the officers of his suite 
have to hurry their dressing to be in the 
saddle when the emperor is ready for the 
stirrup. 

He is in every sense a soldatenkaiser. He 
understands and appreciates the hardships 
that his troops have to endure, and they in 
turn appreciate his sympathy and his prac- 
tical knowledge of army life. Once, on 
the march, he encountered a regiment of 
infantry which had “ hiked ” the better part 
of the afternoon through dusty territory 
without a drop to drink. The troops were 
pretty well played out, and the ambulance 
corps was transporting several men who 
had succumbed to sunstroke and exhaus- 
tion. On seeing the emperor, the regiment 
did its best to smarten up, but the wily 
Wilhelm could not be fooled. As the men 
passed, at “present arms,” he shouted 
laughingly: 

“Never mind, boys! We’re all in the 
same box. Console yourself and be patient; 
it’s going to rain! ” 
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The dust-covered faces of the gasping 
troops broadened into smiles, and the next 
moment the whole regiment bellowed forth 
a hoarse— 

“ Hurrah fiir unser Kaiser, hurrah!” 

To his officers the Kaiser is a sovereign 
and a father in one person. He considers 
it his duty to look after their personal in- 
terests and private welfare as well as their 
military record. None of them, from the 
generals to the lieutenants, can enter into 
marriage without first asking the emperor's 
permission. This rule prevents officers 
from making unsuitable matches, and from 
marrying without being able to support 
their families. 

The Kaiser loses no chance to preach 
frugality and economy to his officers, be- 
cause he believes that too much luxury is 
incompatible with the demands of the strict 
military discipline of the German army. 

Once, after a military encampment, he 
“ announced ” himself as guest for luncheon 
at the officers’ mess of a feldjdger corps. 
As no one can invite the monarch, he must 
needs invite himself, and of course these 
“ command ” invitations are most enthusias- 
tically accepted, as they imply a compliment 
from the sovereign. In this instance, the 
Kaiser made it conditional that special 
arrangements were not to be made for him, 
as he wished to share with his officers in an 
ordinary, every-day mess luncheon. He 
particularly insisted that if any champagne 
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were served, it should not be an expensive 
brand, and he expressed his preference for 
good, honest German beer. 

This mandate proved a great disappoint- 
ment to the mess, whose smart officers 
naturally would have wished for a free 
hand in fittingly entertaining their sover- 
eign. A lieutenant hit upon the ruse of 
pasting the label of an inferior brand upon 
some bottles of the best champagne. When 
he was served, the Kaiser glanced at the 
bottle, and seemed satisfied; and the lunch- 
eon proceeded very smoothly. No sooner 
had the monarch tasted the wine, however, 
than he began to smack his tongue after the 
manner of a connoisseur of vintages. Once 
again he brought the glass to his lips, and, 
looking across the rim, he caught the guilty 
expression of the offender. 

The Kaiser put down his glass and 
leaned back in his chair. ° 

“If this is cheap champagne,” he said, 
“such as I ordered served, will you please 
serve a bottle of your best? ” 

All the officers reddened to the hair-roots, 
and the mess captain rose to explain and 
make such apology as he could offer. Be- 
fore he could utter a word, the Kaiser was 
in good humor again. He waved his hand 
and said smilingly: 

“No matter! I understand. If you gen- 
tlemen ever entice me again to this mess, I 
shall insist on having Pilsener served in 
flower-pots! ” 











The long day through, 


In autumn woods or fields of spring, 
For I must do 

My little task of every day, 

And sing at that—if sing | may! 


But oh, believe me, I have guessed 
What joy may be 

In birds and stars and loving quest 
Of free things—free 

From prisonings of daily care, 

The liberty of wings to share 


Yet I am sure the lord of song 
Hath set within 
Each common task a sweet note, strong 








Enough to win 
Some music from each day's turmoil, 
If we but hearken while we toil! 


Mary Chandler Jones 
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THE PARCEL-POST—A MODEST BEGINNING 


HE parcel-post law took effect January 1, and in a few months we shall 
have data from which to judge pretty accurately wherein it needs modi- 
fication. Meanwhile, it has been apparent from the beginning that to 

realize anything like its full usefulness, the system needs to be greatly extend- 
ed and simplified. The requirement of special stamps, many of the rules as to 
the contents of packages, the tremendous complexity of the zone system, the 
multiplicity of different rate schedules—these and other objectionable features 
of the present law must be amended as soon as possible, and the sooner the 
better. 

The prime qualifications for the success of any postal scheme are cheap- 
ness and simplicity. On many small packages, the present parcel rates are 
actually higher than the old merchandise rates, which we have always regarded 
as excessive. On most large packages, it appears that they are practically the 
same as the charges of the express companies. There should be reductions at 
both ends of the scale, and the zones should be made fewer and rendered easier 





of computation. 

Elsewhere in this magazine we print an article dealing with the actual 
status and the future possibilities of the parcel-post. As inaugurated, the new 
system should be regarded as a beginning, and therefore entitled to a fair 
chance. As the law now stands, there will pretty surely be a good deal of dis- 
appointment; but this will only prove the need of making it-better, not of abol- 
ishing it. The express companies have recognized its threat to them, and re- 
duced rates on their service will be one of the earliest important advantages 
that the public will reap. 


WAR, WAR RUMORS, AND BUSINESS 


CHRISTMAS despatch from Vienna gave an impressive description of 
the business situation in Austria at Yule-tide. For months the Dual 
Empire has stood on the verge of hostilities. Triple Alliance and 

Triple Entente pivoted and balanced, tipping now toward war, now toward 
peace; and Vienna was every hour the pivot. If it should be war, Austria 
must be the battle-ground and central figure. 

The distressing results suggest how terrible a thing is the menace of war, 
letting alone the grim fact. There was disastrous depression on the Vienna 
hourse. People refused any money save gold; and, getting gold, hoarded it. 
Trade was prostrated. Deposits were withdrawn from the banks, while indus- 
try, cut off from its accustomed gains, needed to borrow. The banks could not 
make customary loans, because their balances were depleted by the constant 
runs. Thousands and then tens of thousands of people were thrown out of 
employment. 

Meanwhile, the military administration had mobilized a huge army, and 
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this took away to the cheerless frontier camps hundreds of thousands of men— 
most of them, probably, the chief supports of families that were instantly left 
in straitened circumstances. Yet Austria has had no war, and probably will 
have none. 

It is a lesson which ought to be studied by American statesmen, because, 
for one thing, it points the necessity for better currency and banking statutes 
than we now have. Against the stress and terror of such a crisis as Austria 
has lately experienced, a nation must oppose the best and strongest bulwarks 
of financial security. 

The whisper, the rumor, of war brought panic and distress to an empire. 
We had the panic and distress, five vears ago, without even the rumor of war, 
largely because our system was inadequate and ineffective. Shall we go on 
always treating our currency problem as the Arkansas farmer treated the hole 
in his roof? He couldn’t mend it during the rainy season, and it didn’t need 
mending when the sun shone! That seems to be just our situation. 


FEWER LYNCHINGS IN 1912 


T is stated that fifty-two lynchings occurred in the United States in 1912. 
It is the smallest number in any year since data upon the subject have been 
kept, save only 1907, when fifty-one cases were recorded. In 1894, no less 

than one hundred and ninety were vouched for, and it is very likely that the 
actual total was beyond two hundred. 

We are getting better manners and morals—that is plain. -Lynchings will 
be fewer just about in proportion as the better sense of the community makes 
felt its antagonism to such crudities. The better administration of criminal 
laws is certain to establish in the public mind a confidence that the law may be 
trusted to take its orderly course. 

There can be no doubt that in this regard the United States is making 
rapid progress. The past year marked important strides, and the immediate 
future will see still further advance, simply because the machinery and the per- 
sonnel of our judicial establishment have been placed under such a close scru- 
tiny as was never before applied. The first judge that will be recalled, as a 
result of discussion of the weak spots in our legal system, will probably be 
Judge Lynch himself. 


MONOPOLY—SOME OF ITS OTHER ASPECTS 


DAY or two before Christmas, a great franchise-owning corporation in 

New Jersey, widely rated and berated as a very wicked monopoly, 

announced that its welfare committee had recommended, and its direct- 

ors had adopted, the policy of establishing a minimum wage for women. Here- 

after no female employee will be paid less than nine dollars a week. ‘That may 

not sound like a very princely figure, but an enormous number of women earn 

less. The directors named it as a minimum because they found, by investiga- 

ting the matter, that it is the lowest wage upon which a woman can support her- 
self in decent comfort. 

The same day, in an adjoining column of the newspaper. it was announced 
that some forty thousand garment workers in New York had voted to strike for 
higher wages. The minimum established for the women employees of the horrid 
monopoly would probably have been pretty nearly a maximum for these toilers 
of the sweat-shops, excluding a comparatively few skilled specialists. 
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Just about the same time, another much criticized corporation, which is 
accused of monopolizing a vast industrial field, voted a general increase of 
wages to its lower grades of employees, amounting to about five million dollars 
a year. And still another great company, commonly called a trust, announced 
the establishment of a pension system for its workers, backed by a ten-million- 
dollar fund. 

These incidents seem to warrant some inquiry about the actual, practical, 
workaday aspects of the problem of competition versus monopoly. There is 
no trade in which competition is keener and more unqualified than that of the 
garment-makers—and few in which turbulence, disaffection, and charges of 
starvation wages are more common. On the other side, the three monopolies 
that have been mentioned as making important voluntary concessions to their 
people are perhaps as generously execrated by professional antimonopolists as 
any that could be found. 

It would appear that sometimes, at least, monopoly imbues its managers 
with a realization of their liability to public sentiment, and makes them anxious 
to be thought well of. Competition—well, competition doesn’t need to protect 
itself in that way. Some genius in statecraft who will show how we may get 
the benefits of competition and the stability and practical advantages of its 
restriction, will contribute very substantially. 


A TRAVELING UNIVERSITY 


HE latest and most picturesque phase of educational extension is the 

traveling university inaugurated by the University of Minnesota. It is 

a sort of academic mountain that goes to Mohammed, for it brings the 
lecture-room almost to the doors of people who cannot find time to travel to 
the lecture-room. Here is an idea that may well be emulated in other States, 
and especially in those commonwealths which have isolated and mountainous 
communities off the railway map. 

The plan is quite simple. .\ section of the university, including faculty, 
students, and equipment, is detached from headquarters and temporarily trans- 
ferred to various parts of the State. The original idea was to hold the lectures 
and demonstrations in tents, and hence the peripatetic college got the nick- 
name of “the educational circus.” It was found better, however, to hire halls 
or vacant buildings, which give immunity from the weather. 

A whole week is devoted to a certain district, and is locally advertised as 
‘university week.” Half a dozen neighboring towns may profit by the pres- 
ence of the traveling academy. Each day is devoted to some special topic. The 
opening day, for example, is usually called “‘ business men’s day,” with lectures 
on themes interesting and helpful to men in business, ranging from scientific 
commercial management to fighting forest-fires. In the evening, there is a con- 
cert by the college glee club. 

Another day is devoted to home welfare, and here is where the mothers, 
and the mothers-to-be get helpful instruction. There are illustrated talks on 
rational living, kindergartens, domestic economy, and a score of other subjects 
that enter into the conduct of the home 

Then there are public health days, farmers’ days, when the great gospel 
of the new farming is shown in apt illustration, and days when the social life 
of town and country is interpreted graphically. 

The results achieved by this educational innovation are regarded as high- 
ly satisfactory by those most familiar with its workings. The fact that there 
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is a wide demand for a more extended circuit this year is only one evidence of 
its awakening effect. Everywhere it left in its wake a fresh, healthy, and 
enthusiastic interest in education. It brought home with force and example the 
value of systematic training for young and old. In many sections boys’ farm- 
ing clubs were organized in connection with it. It opened the eyes of the old 
fogy who believed that the university is an aloof and undemocratic institution. 

In short, this admirable movement is simply one more constructive step 
toward rural betterment. It helps to emphasize a fact already strongly im- 
pressed in some quarters of this vast country of ours—namely, that town and 
country are becoming one great community. Such things as the automobile, the 
good-roads movement, the trolley-car, the telephone, the parcel-post, and the 
traveling university are the welders. 





DECLINE OF THE ‘“ GET-RICH-QUICK ” INDUSTRY 


HE indictment by a Federal grand jury, and subsequent arrest, of sev- 
eral of the principal officers of a notorious “ get-rich-quick ” promotion 
concern is a matter of cheerful reflection, both for this magazine, which 

has long fought their disastrous activities, and for the great mass of people 
who have at heart the conservation of the nation’s savings. 

This case means more than the arrest of a group of men who used the 
mails to exploit questionable enterprises by means of letters and circulars prom- 
ising impossible profits. It shows that Uncle Sam is thoroughly in earnest in 
his pursuit of the plunderers of the public purse. It is the climax of a series of 


timely and effective blows which show a determination to wipe out—or at least 
to scotch—one of the worst of our national scandals. 

But no such campaign will be wholly effective without the cooperation of 
the people themselves. They must learn to discriminate between the alluring 
impossibilities of “ get-rich-quick ” promise and the temperate statement of safe 
investment returns. Without this kind of cooperation the government can 
never entirely succeed in suppressing the “ blue sky ” promoter. 





A BULWARK OF FINANCIAL SAFETY 


HE latest reports of the Controller of the Currency show that the peo- 

ple of the United States are steadily piling up their greatest financial 

bulwark—the sum of small savings. We now have more than ten mil- 
lion depositors in the savings-banks of the country, and their nest-eggs aggre- 
gate the enormous sum of four and one-half billions of dollars. This is an in- 
crease of more than two hundred and fifty millions over the previous vear—a 
wonderfully good showing, despite the ravages made on the public purse by the 
high cost of living. 

It has taken a long time to drive home the great lesson of thrift. It 
requires much persuasion to make the average citizen realize that small things 
are not to be despised when you come to start a savings account. Many of our 
millionaires are rich largely because they learned the value of the penny early 
in life. 

The whole huge reservoir of a nation’s savings is the sum of the pennies. 
France has obtained practical immunity from the terrors of periodic panic sim- 
ply by understanding and practising thrift. If we were a nation of savers, we 
could count upon the same assurance of uninterrupted prosperity. 
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Even as it is, the official figures show that the American people, always 
alert and progressive, are rapidly learning to set the surplus of their prosperous 
seasons aside for the proverbial rainy day. Hundreds of thousands are finding 
out that all investment begins with saving; for the moment they have a dollar 
out working for them, they become investors. 

The lesson of safety and discretion which the savings-bank teaches is a 
good one to follow in the larger and more pretentious employment of funds. 
Every new savings account is an additional nail in the coffin of that sinister 
figure, the “ get-rich-quick ” stock-swindler. 





HATS OFF TO THE HEDGEPETH DISTRICT! 


HE State superintendent of education in Illinois has officially labeled the 
Hedgepeth district school, in Warren County, the first “ superior 
school” in the State. The title is new, and means something. 

The Hedgepeth institution is simply a one-room country school. But the 
one-room building is modern, complete, sanitary. It is equipped with every- 
thing of the best. It stands in an ideal location, with ample grounds, shaded 
by fine elm-trees. Its pupils have free books and paraphernalia. The attend- 
ance is exceptional, and the results are striking. 

Miss Eula Cordell, the Hedgepeth teacher, says that a progressive school 
board has made so much of distinction possible. The board, on the other 
hand, blames Miss Cordell. Inquiry develops that behind these twain con- 
spirators stands a community lately aroused to ambition, and inspired with 
a desire to lead the State. , 


The spirit that has made Hedgepeth a model district with a model school, 
if it could be inculcated in about one district in every rural county, would work 
It would start a competition for better schools and improved meth- 
ods, which would presently remove the one greatest obstacle to ideal social con- 
ditions in the rural districts of the United States. 

People intelligent and capable enough to prosper on the farm want to edu- 


wonders. 


cate their children properly. If they can’t do it and remain on the farm, they 
leave the farm. That's a bigger factor in the abandonment of the farm by the 
best class of farmers than any other single one. 

Let the alarmists, the economists, and the sociologists open their minds to 
a thorough realization of this fact. Then let them carry the lesson and the 
example of Hedgepeth to other districts. 


FOURTEEN HUNDRED THOUSAND IMMIGRANTS 


HE first half of the fiscal vear 1913 has passed, and indications are that 
when the year is completed, on June 30 next, it will show all records of 
immigration to this country smashed. At the rate of arrivals at our ports 

during the first half of the year, there should be a total for the twelvemonth 
of about fourteen hundred thousand. 

From the first permanent English settlement on American shores down to 
the beginning of the Revolutionary War was a period of one hundred and sixty- 
eight years. We are accustomed to think of that interval as one of rather 
rapid development. Yet during those hundred and sixty-eight years the col- 
onies gained a total population only about equal to two years’ immigration at 


the present rate. 
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During the first half of this record year, about one-fifth of the immigrants 
were Italians. Poles came second in numbers, but they were barely more than 
half as numerous as the Italians. Jews, coming from various countries, were 
third, being nearly as numerous as the Poles. So many Greeks crossed the 
Atlantic that it is said their fatherland is to-day sending out a heavier stream 
of emigration, in proportion to its numbers, than any other country in the world. 
When the war with Turkey began, however, there was a return flow of the Bal- 
kan peoples, which to a considerable extent neutralized the immigration from 
that region. 

With all this tremendous influx of men in quest of work and wages, com- 
plaints of inability to get labor are voiced from many parts of the continent. 
The alarm is even raised, periodically, that we are losing our immigrants; that 
South America, especially Argentina, is capturing them. According to a recent 
newspaper item, in the first ten days of last November seventeen thousand 
European immigrants landed in Argentina. Canada and Australia, too, are 
reaching out for the overflow of the Old World. Russia is trying to turn her 
people toward Siberia, instead of our own northern areas; and in general, the 
less thickly settled regions of the world seem bent on making us divide up the 
flow of population. Yet, despite all efforts, we get more immigrants than ever, 
and seem to need more than we get. 






CHINA REACHING FOR LEADERSHIP 


CHINESE gentleman without a pigtail, but with two degrees from Hei- 
delberg University and three drom Cornell, dropped into the offices of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, a few weeks 

ago, to ask some questions. He had a commission from the republican gov- 
ernment of China, and was studying American methods of railway manage- 
ment and regulation. 

“We shall establish a commission much like your own,” he explained mod- 
estly; “ but, as our constitution will not impose so many difficulties about man- 
aging commerce as yours does, our problem will be somewhat different.” 

Then he talked about the advantage that China possesses in writing a con- 
stitution in the light of what long experience has taught other nations. He 
hoped that his country would be able to profit by that advantage, and thought 
it would. 

While he was at work at the Interstate Commission, a colleague was 
gathering data about the organization of our Department of Agriculture. 
The Chinese are going to have one as nearly like it as possible, for they can’t 
find much to improve about that particular institution. What they need now 
is a big corps of scientific agriculturists ; so we may expect that in the next few 
years more Chinese students here will study agriculture and technical branches, 
and fewer will confine themselves to economics, science, and history. 

France, Australia, South Africa, all of Latin America, and now China, 
have, country after country, adapted our original constitutional scheme to their 
various needs and their particular times. China hopes to perfect rather the best 
—because the latest—adaptation of it. Meanwhile we have numbers of well- 
educated and well-meaning people who insist that our Constitution is perfect, 
and that only vandalism would contemplate the change of a word or a letter 
in it. 

Is it any wonder that occasionally a political party as slow as that gets 
blown out of the water? 








THE COMING OF THE PARCEL- 
POST 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NEW POSTAL EXPERIMENT, ITS NEED 


OF FURTHER DEVELOPMENT, 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


BILITIES OF 


BY HUGH 


HE average American who has been 
adjusting himself to the machinery 
of the parcel-post during the past 

weeks may not have stopped to realize the 
immense and far-reaching significance 
which attaches to this beneficent innova- 
tion. The new year brought him, as citizen, 
no gift with greater possibilities of public 
service. 

The parcel-post is not only a blow at the 
old express monopoly, which has fattened 
for many years on excessive rates, but it 
opens up at least a possibility of reducing 
the high cost of living—that nightmare of 
the wage-earner and that bane of man 
generally. 

Take, for example, the New York house- 
keeper. For years she has been practically 
compelled to buy her fruit and vegetables, 
her eggs and butter, at the corner grocer’s 
store. She has not only paid a fair price 
for the actual product — sometimes more 
than a fair price—but to it has been added 
the profit of two or three sets of middlemen. 

To-day, however, thanks to the parcel- 
post, she can arrange to eliminate the 
middleman. She can make an arrangement 
with some truck-farmer in New Jersey or 
on Long Island, to whom she writes her 
orders for the week. Every evening the 
farmer does up a package of vegetables, 
butter, or eggs for his customer, takes it 
over to the nearest post-office, and then 
Uncle Sam does the rest. The next morn- 
ing a uniformed postman delivers the fresh 
products at the apartment-house in New 
York, in time for breakfast. 


AND ITS POSSI- 


THOMPSON 


Something of the same sort can be made 
to happen with many of the other neces- 
sities of life which we have hitherto pur- 
chased through the expensive agency of the 
jobber and the retailer. When you wipe 
out the middleman, you wipe out an im- 
portant part of the cost of whatever you 
buy. 

Thus the parcel-post is not only a me- 
dium for the cheap transportation of ar- 
ticles, but, when its full possibilities are 
realized, it may prove itself to be a tre- 
mendous economic force. It will probably 
supersede such schemes as the cooperative 
public market, which were devised in com- 
munities where the extortions of the middle- 
men drove the consumers to adopt desperate 
remedies. 

THE PLAN OF 


THE PARCEL-POST 


The great success of the parcel-post in all 
its ramified benefits can only be achieved, 
however, when all the people take advan- 
tage of its operation. There are facts about 
its conduct and its cost that everybody 
should know, and in this article an effort 
will be made to sum them up in the sim- 
plest manner. 

To begin with, the parcel-post is acces- 
sible to all citizens. It comes direct to the 
doors of those who live within the limits 
of city delivery, or upon the rural postal 
routes. It is as much a part of the United 
States mail service as is the distribution of 
letters and postal cards, which you write, 
mail, and expect to be delivered every day. 

Some people have been confused by the 
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parcel-post stamps. They make the mis- 
take of thinking that they can do with this 
post just as they do with a special-delivery 
letter—that is, use ordinary postage. That 
is not the case with the parcel-post. It was 
considered necessary to have a special series 
of stamps for it, so that the government can 
tell just what revenue it is producing. You 
must use these stamps on your parcels, or 
they will be held up at the post-office where 
they are mailed. 

The parcel-post stamps run in denomina- 
tion from one cent to a dollar. Red is the 
color used on all of them. The designs are 
rather original and striking, and show that 
the government is getting up to date in 
some artistic particulars. A case in point 
is the twenty-cent stamp, which shows an 
aeroplane carrying mail. 

Of course, the outstanding feature of the 
parcel-post is its comparative economy of 
transmission. The New Yorker, for exam- 
ple, who has been accustomed to pay twenty- 
five cents to send a one-pound package by 
express to a point within the city has his 
eyes opened when he finds that by parcel- 
post he can send the same package for five 
cents, and have it delivered in shorter time. 
Here is where you get a definite idea of the 
burden of express charges. 

When the parcel-post bill was up for dis- 
cussion in Congress, some interesting com- 
parisons were made in the cost of transport- 
ing commodities. It was stated that express 
charges amount to $31.20 for the average 
ton of parcels. The railroads charge only 
$1.90 for the average ton of freight. The 
express charge, therefore, in the United 
States, is more than sixteen times the 
freight charge. In other countries it is only 
five times the freight charge. While our 
long hauls must be considered when com- 
parison is made with Europe, the fact re- 
mains—and on‘this was reared our whole 
parcel-post structure—that the charges of 
our express companies have been excessive. 
To-day, the companies face the result of 
their own greed. 

The rates charged for the parcel-post 
service are somewhat complicated, and a 
clear statement of them may be of service. 





THE SCHEDULES OF PARCEL RATES 


For packages weighing four ounces or 
less, the charge is one cent per ounce, 
irrespective of the distance to be covered. 
This is simply a continuance of the old 
merchandise rate. 
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For packages of more than four ounces, 
the merchandise rate is abolished, and the 
new parcel rates are substituted. Of these 
rates there are nine different schedules, 
varying according to distance. 

The first schedule is the local rate, 
applicable to parcels to be delivered within 
the postal district of the office at which they 
are mailed. This includes delivery within 
a city, or upon a rural mail route connected 
with the sender’s post-office. The local rate 
is five cents for the first pound, and one 
cent additional for each extra pound, with 
a maximum of fifteen cents for eleven 
pounds. 

Next comes the first zone, including post- 
offices within fifty miles of the sender’s 
office. ‘The rate for this zone is five cents 
for the first pound, and three cents addi- 
tional for each extra pound, with a maxi- 
mum of thirty-five cents for eleven pounds. 

The second zone includes post-offices 
within one hundred and fifty miles of the 
sender's office. The rate for this zone is 
six cents for the first pound, and four cents 
additional for each extra pound, with a 
maximum of forty-six cents for eleven 
pounds. 

The third zone includes post-offices with- 
in three hundred miles of the sender’s of- 
fice. The rate for this zone is seven cents 
for the first pound, and five cents addi- 
tional for each’ extra pound, with a maxi- 
mum of fifty-seven cents for eleven pounds. 

The fourth zone includes post-offices 
within six hundred miles of the sender’s 
office. The rate for this zone is eight cents 
for the first pound, and six cents additional 
for each extra pound, with a maximum of 
sixty-eight cents for eleven pounds. 

The fifth zone includes post-offices with- 
in one thousand miles of the sender’s of- 
fice. The rate for this zone is nine cents 
for the first pound, and seven cents addi- 
tional for each extra pound, with a maxi- 
mum of seventy-nine cents for eleven 
pounds. 

The sixth zone includes post-offices with- 
in fourteen hundred miles of the sender’s 
office. The rate for this zone is ten cents for 
the first pound, and nine cents additional 
for each extra pound, with a maximum of 
one dollar for eleven pounds. 

The seventh zone includes post-offices 
within eighteen hundred miles of the send- 
er’s office. The rate for this zone is eleven 
cents for the first pound, and ten cents 
additional for each extra pound, with a 
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maximum of one dollar and eleven cents 
for eleven pounds. 

The eighth zone covers post-offices dis- 
tant more than eighteen hundred miles 
from the sender’s office, including such out- 
lying territory as Hawaii, the Philippines, 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone. 
The rate for this zone is twelve cents a 
pound, with a maximum of one dollar and 
thirty-two cents for eleven pounds. 

This zone system cannot be called a sim- 
ple one. Even a mathematical and geo- 
graphical genius could scarcely carry it in 
his head. Who knows, without consulting 
a map, whether Trenton, New Jersey, and 
South Norwalk, Connecticut, are in the first 
or the second zone for a parcel mailed in 
New York? As a matter of fact, the offi- 
cial lists show Trenton to be just inside the 
fifty-mile radius, and South Norwalk just 
outside it; but a good many well-informed 
New Yorkers might guess wrong in both 
instances. 

It would be far simpler if the divisions 
of the zones followed State lines. It would 
then be sufficient to furnish shippers in each 
State with a list of the States constituting 
the several zones for packages mailed in 
their own State. This—unfortunately, we 
think—was considered to be impracticable, 
owing to the irregularity of State bound- 
aries and the great differences in size 
among the forty-eight commonwealths of 
the Union. 

On the other hand, the zone divisions are 
not marked out by exact circles of the pre- 
scribed radius. This geographical precision 
would have necessitated the compilation of 
a special set of schedules, no two alike, for 
each of the sixty thousand post-offices in 
the United States. To avoid this enormous 
complexity, a number of post-offices are 
grouped as a “unit,” and are regarded as 
a single point, with a common schedule of 
rates to and from all other units. 

Parcels must be limited to eleven pounds 
in weight, and to six feet in length and 
girth combined. In other words, a parcel 
three feet six inches in length must not be 
more than two feet and six inches around 
its thickest part. A shorter parcel may be 
thicker, and vice versa. 

No interest in the parcel-post is greater 
than that which centers about the nature of 
the articles transported. Those who have 
lived in England, for example, and have 
seen everything from Devonshire cream to 
a freshly pressed suit delivered by mail at 
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the door, are prepared for any offering that 
the postman may bring. 


WHAT MAY BE SENT BY PARCEL-POST 

The range of permitted articles is very 
wide, and ample for most needs. Even 
such goods as fish, fresh meats, butter, eggs, 
lard, dressed fowls, fruits, and berries are 
accepted at the post-offices, provided they 
are marked “perishable” and securely 
packed in a strong outer cover of wood, 
metal, or corrugated pasteboard. They can- 
not be mailed, however, for distances ex- 
ceeding fifty miles; and if a perishable 
article begins to decay, the postmaster has 
the right to throw it away. 

The fact that vegetables, eggs, milk, and 
fresh meat are on the eligible list ought to 
prove a boon to many thousands of house- 
keepers; espcially to those who live in 
towns adjacent to prosperous agricultural 
regions. What seems a startling innovation 
to-day — for instance, receiving a sirloin 
steak and a dozen eggs by mail—will be 
accepted as a matter of course to-morrow. 

It may be worth while to mention some 
of the articles that are under the ban. Post- 
masters cannot accept packages containing 
spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or 
intoxicating liquors; poisons, poisonous 
animals, and explosives of all kinds; in- 


flammable materials, including matches, 
kerosene, naphtha, benzin, and _turpen- 


tine; revolvers; raw hides or pelts; and 
articles having a bad odor. This last pro- 
vision may insure that parcel-post eggs will 
be fresh! 

The government has provided that a 
mailable article on which the postage has 
been paid may be insured against loss in 
an amount equivalent to its actual value, 
but not to exceed twenty-five dollars, on 
payment of a fee of ten cents in parcel- 
post stamps. When a parcel is insured, the 
sender will get a receipt. As with regis- 
tered packages, the sender may demand a 
return receipt, which gives him a tangible 
evidence of delivery. 

All packages must be so prepared for 
mailing that they can be easily examined, 
and each must bear on the outside the name 
and address of the sender, preceded by the 
word “ from.” 

When sharp-pointed articles are offered 
for mailing, their points must be encased 
or capped. Blades must be bound so that 


they will remain firmly attached to one 
another, or within their handles or sockets. 
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Millinery, musical instruments, and kin- 
dred articles must be marked “ fragile.” 

The possibilities of such a service as this, 
even if we take count of its present restric- 
tions, are almost endless. 


PARCEL-POSTS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Since*the parcel-post had its introduction 
in Europe, it may be well to make some 
brief comparison between our new system 
and the foreign ones which have been oper- 
ative for some time. 

In England, where the parcel-post is 
about thirty years old, it owed its establish- 
ment mainly to the agriculturist. The 
owners of small farms in remote localities 
wanted it. The growers of spring flowers 
in Kerry said that it would enable them to 
compete with the growers of the south of 
France. And it did. The service per- 
mitted the gardeners’ to send orchid spikes 
and long-stemmed roses by mail. 

Wherever you turn, in England, you find 
evidence of the amazing swiftness and effi- 
ciency of the parcel-post. Fresh fish goes 
every day from seaport towns to the London 
hotels. The big retail stores constantly use 
the post as a substitute for delivery-wagons. 
Laundries return their washing by mail. 

The rates for the British parcel-post are 
uniform, and very low—which, of course, is 
partly explained by the short distances of 
Great Britain, as compared with those of 
the United States. The charge for one 
pound, anywhere in the United Kingdom, 
is six cents; the maximum rate is twenty 
cents for ten pounds. 
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The Swiss parcel-post is one of the most 
efficient in the world. It performs a very 
large and important national service. Its 
rates begin at three cents for a pound, and 
the maximum weight it carries is a little 
more than one hundred pounds. ‘This en- 
ables many of the remote villages of 
Switzerland to receive their supplies almost 
exclusively by mail. The condition of these 
isolated mountaineers has been likened to 
the dwellers in our own Appalachian 
Mountains, to whom, it has been said, the 
parcel-post will be a unique blessing, be- 
cause many of them live in localities which 
will be off the railroad or express map for 
many years to come. 

To show to what limits the parcel-post 
may go, you find that in Belgium the maxi- 
mum weight of a package is no less than 
one hundred and thirty-two pounds, which 
is carried within the kingdom for sixty- 
eight cents first-class—that is, on an ex- 
press - train— and for twenty-one cents 
second class. Manifestly there is no room 
in Belgium for an express monopoly. 

Thus you get some idea of work that may 
be done by a service which, in a somewhat 
restricted form, has just been put within 
the reach of the American people. It is 
safe to say that since the introduction of 
steam transportation no public utility has 
such tremendous possibilities of definite, 
constructive, and far-reaching benefit to 
the people. Together with the postal sa- 
vings-bank system, the parcel-post makes 
the administration of Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock a really historic one. 


A VALENTINE 


Sprrit of fire, be mine to-day, 
Touch now my lips with glowing hand; 
Quicken my faltering speech, | pray, 
That she may understand! 


Spirit of air, ethereal, free, 
Thrilled with a joy that never dies, 
Whisper my hopes, that she may see 
The love-light in my eyes! 


Spirit of earth, to thee I turn; 
Surely thy steadfast aid impart! 

Lend me thy strength, that she may learn 
The passion in my heart! 


Spirits who dwell in murmuring streams, 


Voice now the wish 


I waft above— 


That, far beyond my fairest dreams, 
She may return my love! 


Mary Coles 


Carrington 
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“’ MITH calculated that it would take 
the messenger three minutes to 
walk from the broker’s office to the 

bronze portals of the big International 
Bank. He not only calculated, but proved 
it. He never took a thing for granted. 
For six successive days he watched beside 
the broker’s door, and, when the messenger 
appeared, followed him to the bank. He 
found that the time fluctuated between two 
minutes thirty seconds and three minutes 
ten seconds. 

Smith calculated and proved, also, that 
at a certain time each afternoon a slender, 
well-dressed man drove a big machine up 
to the curb before the bank, left it alone, 
and returned in five minutes. This was to 
be the second link in the chain. 

Smith recognized the motor to be a si- 
lent-running, sixty-horse-power Durrant. 
He spent a week at an up-town garage 
where he represented himself as a possible 





purchaser—learning to drive that certain 
make. Not the least encouraging feature 


about this car was the fact that it did not 
need cranking. A pressure of a foot-lever 
started the engines throbbing. Nothing 
could be better! 

Smith took several days tracing out the 
most feasible route from the big bank, 
across the city and to the drawbridge that 
spanned the river, three miles away. He 
argued that it was advisable to traverse the 
wider, more open streets. After weighing a 
number of courses, he decided upon one of 
them. 

From close observation he learned that 
a certain freight-steamer left the foot of 
Courtly Street punctually at five forty each 
day, passing through the draw at exactly 
five fifty-five. The bridge was closed to 
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traffic two minutes before that time. Smith 
timed it every day for a week, and the 
minutes did not preceptibly vary. 

That was the third link in the chain that 
he was welding—the last link but one. The 
last one he discovered, strangely enough— 
for Smith never relied upon chance—by 
accident. 

One evening, returning from his obser- 
vations at the bridge, he stumbled heavily 
over the projecting cover of a coal-chute. 
As his heel caught, the idea was born. For 
the first time in his career, fate took a 
hand in his system. 

There being still a bit of daylight left, 
Smith did not stop for an immediate inspec- 
tion, but later he came back and assured 
himself that the metal cover was free from 
the chain. ‘The house into whose basement 
the chute led was gloomily boarded over at 
the doors and windows. ‘The familiar blue 
sign of a detective agency warned one to 
keep away. It gave Smith no concern. The 
last link of the chain was now complete. 

Smith believed in his system, and swore 
by it. There was nothing too small to 
escape him. Everything had to run in well- 
oiled grooves. Nothing must creak; cogs 
must mesh, belts run smoothly. His sys- 
tem was built with the care of a watch. 
It was remarkable to what lengths he some- 
times went in this respect. 

When he was five vears old he fathomed 
out the exact time it would take his mother 
to walk from the sitting-room to the pantry. 
He knew just how many spoonfuls of jam 
he might devour before danger threatened. 
At school, he used to arrange it so that he 
might be sent out into the hall during 
class, taking this method of rifling the 
other pupils’ coats. 
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Later, he could tell to a nicety the exact 
number of cigarettes he could roll from a 
bag of Durham and a book of papers. 
After he had arrived at the penitentiary— 
not through the failure of his system, but 
because of a pal’s weakness —he figured 
out how many times he could draw his thin 
file across the steel bar in his window before 
the return of the guard. He measured the 
depth of the incision each night, and cal- 
culated the exact day when the bar would 
be severed. 

His system never went back on him. He 
stuck to it doggedly, blindly, fanatically, 
like a heathen worshiper to a mud god. His 
brain became a marvelous, intricate, cun- 
ning machine. 

Those of his acquaintance spoke of him 
as Systematic Smith. The name clung to 
him. 

After his escape, after two maddening 
days of liberty, he was captured. He put 
the blame on the fact of his being an alien 
to the surrounding district. He could not 
put his system into practise, and its failure 
lengthened his term two years. 

He came out with a stoop to his shoul- 
ders, a five-dollar note in his pocket, and 
A month later he had multi- 
plied the note fiftyfold. In three jobs the 
system had been carefully painfully, 
worked out—each resulting in precisely 
the end he determined upon. 

This last job, however, was to be a 
triumph—-a masterpiece of science and of 
nerve. He would accomplish the impos- 
sible. He would prove to a doubting few, 
who persisted in calling it luck, that failure 
only came about through the lack of a 
system. Luck was a delusion—a mere 
chimerical fancy. 

The pain in his lung began to be felt 
at shorter intervals. It bothered him. 
When the job was done, he would leave 
the ferment of the city. He thought of 
Arizona. It would be very, very monoto- 
nous out under the blistering sun and in the 
heart of a sun-baked desert; but for a few 
more years of life a man mus: make oc- 
casional sacrifices. 

To gain this end, he spared no pains ‘n 
welding together the many links of his 
chain. He bestowed upon each one of 
them the utmost concern. Smith was not 
overly well educated, but he realized, per- 
haps by intuition, that a chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link. 

It must be said of him that he never was 


a cough. 
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discouraged or frightened. Frequently, 
though, he was annoyed. This was as far 
as the matter went. Having his system 
constantly in mind, he called it friction. 

Big Murphy was the friction. The 
plain-clothes man did not frighten Smith 
in the least, but he bobbed up in the most 
unexpected and embarrassing places, and 
in the most irritating manner. 

Fact was, this plain-clothes man had 
been instrumental in sending Smith to the 
pen five years before. Smith remembered 
it, of course, but, unlike the majority of 
his kind, he did not hold anything against 
the man for that. 

Smith knew that Murphy was in town. 
Murphy could not help knowing the same 
thing about Smith. It was mutual. There 
was no attempt on either side at secrecy. 
More than once they met and spoke, in a 
calm, matter-of-fact way. 

One day Murphy met Smith coming out 
of a restaurant. 

“ Bad cough you got, Smith! ” 

“ Yes,” said Smith. 

“ Careful you don’t go back where you 
got it!” the plain-clothes man continued, 
smiling. 

“Thanks! Ill be very careful. 
never last long, another time! ” 

Another day Murphy halted him on the 
avenue. 

“ Anything important on for the next 
hour or so, Smith? ” 

* Nothing at all.” 

“Mind coming along with me to the 
station-house? The captain wanted me to 
round up all of the old bunch I come 
across. Wort take you long. Just a little 
monthly clean-up! ” 

They walked along quietly, both smo- 
king. Smith had had this same thing hap- 
pen to him several times before. It did not 
ruffle him in the least. It was only a part 
of another man’s system. 

At the station, he met the old captain 
and greeted him cordially. After that he 
suffered Murphy to go through his clothes. 
Nothing was found upon his person—in 
fact, Smith never carried a gun or a tool 
of any description. 


I'd 


II 


SmitrH decided upon Friday as the day 
to begin his operations. It happened to be 
a cloudy, rain-threatening sort of day— 
streets not crowded, and umbrellas in 
evidence. 
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At a quarter to five, Smith stationed 
himself before the broker’s office. Most 
offices closed long before that time, but this 
—owing, perhaps, to some special connec- 
tion with business interests in the far West— 
was an exception. At the right time the 
messenger came out and started briskly up 
the street. Smith followed. 

At the side-door entrance 


to the bank, 


the big, panting Durrant swung up and 
halted. The slender man leaped out and 
disappeared. 

When the messenger reached the pre- 


cise spot mentally decided upon by Smith, 
the latter lefined over and tapped the 
fellow’s arm. Instinctively the messenger 
whirled, clapping a quick hand to his 
breast-pocket. 
This move had been 


was what Smith 





SMITH'S FINGERS SETTLED 


ABOUT THE 
THE POWERFUL CAR SWUNG 
UPON ITS COURSE 


WHEEL, AND 


OUT 


waiting for. He caught the other's arm, 
twisted it sharply, and then, with a light- 
ninglike motion, dipped his fingers into the 
messenger’s pocket. 
The eager fingers found and gripped the 
wallet. At the same time Smith’s foot shot 
10 
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STEERING- 
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out, and the messenger, yelling loudly, 
toppled to the walk. Luckily the street 
was nearly deserted. As the struggling 


man, somewhat dazed, reached for his gun 
into 


Smith leaped and the big 


machine. 


across 
















The moment his foot touched the 
right lever the engine throbbed into 
life. Smith reached for another 
lever, and the gears meshed. His 
fingers settled about the steering- 
wheel and the powerful car swung 
out upon its course. 

A shot rang out, echoing hol- 
lowly in the narrow street, and a 
red furrow plowed itself across 
Smith's wrist. It was nothing 
more than a scratch, however. It 
startled him for the moment; then 
he was around the first corner. 
Above the messenger’s screaming he heard 
the shrill, wavering police-whistle. 

He kept far ahead of all pursuit, his 
steady eyes now on the road before him, 
now on the indicator at his feet. Com- 
paring it with the clock beside the speed- 
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A MAD GALLOP OF HOOFS CAME ALONG THE STREET 


dial, he knew exactly how fast he must go 
in order to make the bridge at five fifty- 
three. 

He was unexpectedly calm. There was 
absolutely nothing to worry him. His sys- 
tem, so carefully studied out, and already 
so far progressed, could have but one ulti 
mate ending. 

He was merely a player acting in a well- 
rehearsed scene. Each turn and speech and 
exit had its moment of execution. It need- 
ed only confidence to carry it through. The 
curtain had lifted at the proper signal; it 
would fall at the warning, when the tag had 
been spoken. Smith was letter-perfect in 
his part. He had to be. There was no 
prompter to help him. 

The sixty-horse-power Durrant entered 
faithfully into its part. Its pulsing heart 
obeyed the slightest twist of Smith’s firm 
fingers. 

The clock beside the speed-dial marked 
off the minutes. Sometimes the sound of 
distant pursuit came clearly; again it was 
lost. Smith did not heed this off-stage 
effect. It was the immaterial part of the 
play. Had he been a poet, he might have 
called it atmosphere. 

The early haze was beginning to deepen; 
the fog drifted in from the river. As he 
neared the bridge, Smith heard the peculiar 
whistle of the freight-boat. He urged the 
car to a somewhat greater speed. 

The wide street ascended slightly to the 


bridge approach, and even as he swung 
into it the warning was given. A bell 
‘rang, and the gates closed together across the 
street. Beyond them, in the dim twilight, 
the huge steel band that spanned the water 
parted and turned slowly. Things were 
working precisely as he meant they should. 

Smith set the steering-wheel and climbed 
down to the steps. Reaching over, he threw 
in the highest clutch. The car quivered 
for a second, and then leaped ahead, as if 
propelled by some gigantic but invisible 
boot. At the same moment Smith dropped 
to the asphalt and darted behind the low 
parapet. 

There came a shout from the watchman, 
then a snapping of gates. Peering cau- 
tiously over the low cement wall, favored 
by the deep shadows, Smith watched the 
lurching Durrant splinter the gates as if 
they were reeds, and then sail out into 
space. For an instant the big car appeared 
to hang motionless; then it turned over 
and over, grotesquely, and struck the water. 
The sound of the splash was distinct even 
from where he crouched. 


III 


A map gallop of hoofs came along the 
street, and two mounted policemen tore up. 
There was an exchange of frantic exclama- 
tions between them and the shouting 
watchman. Somewhere, from below, a tug 
was screaming. 
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A BELL RANG AND THE 


Mentally Smith checked off this third 
move, and proceeded to steal warily around 
the low parapet. He gained the lower part 
of the street, ducked sharply to the right, 
and hurried down the walk. Here the 
street lights shone faintly, and it was al- 
most as dark as night. 

When the nails of his heel bit upon the 
chute-cover in front of the unoccupied 
house, he stooped, flashed a quick glance 
up and down the street, and then lifted the 
iron plate to one side. It took an effort to 
wriggle through the hole and to work the 
cover back into place again; but he accom- 
plished it. Previous experiences had served 
to ease the task not a little, and in five min- 
utes he had wormed along the chute, feet 
first, and dropped into the bin to which 
it led. 

A fit of coughing weakened him for the 
time, and a pain stabbed through his right 
side. The severe strain and the choking 
coal-dust were not beneficial to impaired 
lungs. Smith leaned heavily against the 
rough boards, frightened at this ominous 
warning. He must get out to Arizona be- 
fore the month-end! 

The moment of rest served to clear his 
head and to lessen the stabbing pain in 
his hung. Smith drew in a quick sigh of 
relief. The strain was over now; the last 
link in the chain was complete. It never 
would have carried without system—his 


system! 





GATES CLOSED TOGETHER 


Everything had happened precisely as he 
had planned. The car was in the river. The 
watchman, who had seen it pass, would 
swear that it was occupied. The police 
would have no cause to doubt the statement. 
Systematic Smith, in his haste to elude pur- 
suit, had made for the drawbridge. Upon 
arriving there, he found it open. In his 
consequent perturbation, the car became 
unmanageable, crashed through the gates, 
and went headlong into the river. Death 
had been the final reward for his hare- 
brained venture. This would undoubtedly 
be the police and newspaper view of the 
accident. 

Smith extracted from his pocket a stub 
of a candle, lighted it, and placed it upon 
a projecting beam. Then he removed the 
long, yellow wallet from his coat and 
opened it with a calmness that resulted 
from being certain of its contents. He drew 
out the thick package of notes and ruffled 
them through his fingers. They were of 
large denomination. A rough calculation 
made him place their value somewhere near 
twenty thousand dollars. 

He returned the wallet to his pocket and 
buttoned his coat. He decided that it would 
be best to remain here in the basement until 
morning. Then, while the police were drag- 
ging for his body in the river, he would slip 
away at his leisure. It was only half a mile 
to the railroad station, and three days to 
Arizona! 
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He put out his hand to extinguish the 
candle. He did not accomplish this pur- 
pose. The muscles of his arm suddenly 
became rigid; his pulses beat in his ears 
like so many minute-drums. <A familiar 
face looked upon him from the dim circle 
of yellow light—Murphy’s! 

“Hello, Smith!” The plain-clothes 
man spoke quietly. ‘“ Thought maybe I'd 
find you here. Saw you stumble over that 
chute-cover the other day and then come 
back to it later on.” 

Smith breathed deep. His stumbling 
upon that iron cover had been purely acci- 
dental—the first time in his career that 
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chance had ever played a hand in his 
method. What a fool he had been to weld 
it into his carefully constructed system! 
That one flaw, slight as it was, had 
jammed the cogs. The machine was 
useless ! 

“Anything important on for the next 
hour or so?” Murphy resumed quietly. 

“Nothing at all,” Smith answered, from 
force of habit, knowing that it was useless 
to attempt resistance. 

“Suppose you walk along with me to the 
station-house? Won't take you long—just 
the regular monthly clean-up. Don’t ob- 
ject to the usual search, do you?” 


TO ARCADY 


Now tell me where is Arcady, is Arcady, is Arcady! 
Now tell me where is Arcady, for that is where I'd be! 
Is it beyond that golden line 
That dazzles so these eyes of mine, 
Far o'er the western sea? 
Or is it over yonder height, 
Whereon the sun is gleaming bright 
And smiling happily ? 


l’ve sought it, oh, this many a year; 

I've sought it far, I've sought it near, 

In days of joy and days of drear— 
My well-beloved Arcady! 


Oh, pilgrim fair to Arcady, to Arcady, to Arcady, 


Oh, pilgrim unto Arcady, 


Ill point the way to thee! 


Seek thou two deeply sparkling eyes, 

With hues as soft as summer skies, 
And full of love and glee. 

Two eyes that sparkle with delight, 

And at your coming glisten bright 
And twinkle merrily 


Far in their depths you'll find the way 

To golden scenes and pastures gay, 

And bowers where the love-birds play 
In an enchanted Arcady! 


Oh, traveler to Arcady, to Arcady, to Arcady, 
Oh, traveler to Arcady, take heart indeed from me! 
The road to Arcady is not 
Along some dusty highway, hot 
And full of misery ; 
’Tis not a roadway drear, forlorn, 
With weary stretch and full of thorn, 
Beyond some distant sea; 


But where there’s love ‘twixt man and maid, 
A love that cannot die or fade, 
You'll find the golden pathway laid 

That leads to Arcady! 


John Kendrick Bangs 
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LD Joseph Wilmot had been a book- 
() keeper for many years, and he was, 
therefore, not an imaginative man; 
but a morbid fancy possessed his mind 
while he stood beside the great square table 
in the directors’ room of the bank and 
gazed down at the somber mahogany. The 
fancy was that the table was shaped like 
the top of a coffin. 

He read the inscription on the watch 
which had just been handed to him by the 
vice-president, after a half-minute valedic- 
tory speech. , 

“ Presented to Joseph Wilmot,” it ran. 
“by the directors of the Vulcan Bank, for 
faithful service.” 

“ Gentlemen, I thank you,” said he, and 
cleared his throat, as if about to say more. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Wilmot!” 
broke in the vice-president hastily. ‘ We 
hope you have a pleasant retirement in your 
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old age, and all that sort of thing, you 
know. Senator, can you spare me a minute? 
Now, about that railroad matter 

He bustled off to the door, to intercept a 
member of the board. Most of the mem- 
bers had put on their hats and overcoats, 
and moved gradually toward the door, 
while the vice-president was mumbling his 
hurried words of farewell to Joseph Wil- 
mot. They did not mean to be lacking in 
courtesy to the old man; but the meeting 
had been adjourned, they were busy men 
of large affairs, and the final departure of 
a superannuated head bookkeeper did not 
seem to be an occasion of much im- 
portance. 

Wilmot, a tall, gaunt old fellow, with a 
combative chin, remained standing alone at 
the table. He had pulled back his usually 
stooping shoulders, so that his attitude was 
defiant, like that of a man in the presence 
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Suddenly, and with an odd 


of an enemy. 
thrust the watch into his 


little shiver, he 
breast-pocket. 

Somebody touched his elbow, and Wil- 
mot turned. It was Hazelton, a newly 
elected director, whose father had been 
cashier of the bank when Wilmot entered 
its employ. Hazelton was kind-hearted, 
and he had always been a friend of the 
veteran clerk. 

“Are you ready to start up-town, Mr. 
Wilmot?” 

‘I suppose so,” replied Wilmot slowly 
I suppose so, sir. I've said good-by to 
the boys.” 

“Then let us go together,” Hazelton 
suggested, and he offered to assist Wilmot 
with his ulster. 

“No, sir—I don't need any help with 
it,” declared Wilmot. 

The young lawyer smiled at the old 
man’s obstinate self-reliance, and they 
passed through the directors’ lobby and de- 
scended to the street. 

‘Shall we walk or 
asked. 

“Walk?” laughed Hazelton in protest 

Walk up-town from here?” 

“ And why not?” rejoined Wilmot, with 
a suspicious glance. ‘ For my part, sir, I 


that I walk 


Wilmot 


ride? ” 


assure vou can up-town as 
easy as I ever could.” 

* So can I,” Hazelton said good-natured- 
lv: “and that’s the reason I prefer the 
subway 


In the crowded train they could not find 
adjacent seats, and from across the aisle 
Hazelton studied Wilmot’s stern face. It 
vaguely reminded him of something — of 
what the lawyer did not know until Wil- 
mot had left the car. Then it flashed on 
Hazelton that Wilmot’s expression was pre- 
cisely that of a boy's face that he had seen 
once at college. The boy was an exhausted 
football player, rebelling against his cap- 
tain’s peremptory order that he should leave 
the field, and struggling mutinously in the 
trainer’s arms. 

II 

Witmor walked rapidly from the sub- 
way station. His wife was waiting for him 
in the dismantled parlor of their narrow 
house. A new occupant would move in 


next week, and the Wilmots were ready to 
transplant their home to the small Con- 
necticut farm which Joseph had leased for 
a term of vears. He 


seen the farm 


had 
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only once; Mrs. Wilmot had made most of 
the arrangements. 

They were plain, country-bred people, 
and they had few social ties in the city. 
It had seemed to Joseph that a farmhouse 
would be as good a place as any in which 
to live without working. His modest in- 
come was quite sufficient, and he had no 
children. 

After he had finished dinner this eve- 
ning he went to the hall and fumbled in his 
ulster for the financial journal, with its 
column on bookkeeping, which he was accus- 
tomed to bring up-town every Thursday. He 
searched both pockets before he realized 
that the journal was not there, and would 
never be there again. It was lying on his 
desk. His desk? No, the desk of his suc- 
cessor, young Mr. Krafts. 

Wilmot strode back to the little parlor 
His temples throbbed queerly. The fact 
was that his stunted imagination had never 
been able to forecast the actuality of his 
withdrawal from the bank. Mrs. Wilmot, 
a sweet, dull, ‘gray-haired woman, was 
dealing the cards for -her nightly two hours 
of solitaire. 

“ They gave me this. to-day,” said Wil- 
mot. “I wish you would: take care of it, 
Annie ”; and he laid the gold watch among 
the cards. 

His wife beamed radiantly. 

“Oh, Joe, how splendid! And a chain, 
and all! How kind of them! You must 
put it right on. -You’ve had that silver 
key-winder for so long, and you’re always 
complaining that it’s slow.” 

But Wilmot shook his head. 

“I’m never going to carry this. 
just hide it away somewhere.” 

“My land, Joe, you talk almost as if 
they'd given you a badge of disgrace—as if 
they'd insulted you! ” 

“ Why, they've treated me fine! 
nothing against the bank, Annie.” 

“ Against what, then? ” 

Wilmot did not care to reply. Indeed, 
had he wished to do so, he could hardly 
have described the abrupt and overpower- 
ing mutiny of his soul. He did not know 
what to make of it. His fingers shook as 
he picked up an evening newspaper; and 
certain printed phrases seemed immediately 
to leap at him from the page. 

“ Business oportunities "—‘* Wanted, an 
expert accountant "—‘* Wanted, a capable 
officer-manager "—‘‘ Wanted, a chief clerk, 
experienced, energetic, voung—”’ 


You 


I’ve got 











THE 


Wilmot stared at the bare floor. He was 
sixty-seven years old. But must he sub- 
mit to age? Must he retreat before this 
enemy? He squared his stooping shoul- 
ders, as he had done in the directors’ room 
at the bank. 
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“ Your scissors, dear,” said Wilmot. “I 
want to cut something out of the paper.” 


III 


THE newspaper clipping was neglected 
in his pocketbook during nearly a fort- 

















**SAY, WHAT TIME’S IT GETTIN’ TO BE?’ 


“See here, Joe!” said his wife placidly. 
“If I put the red queen on the king of 
clubs, like that, and—why, what are you 
hunting for?” 


night, for Wilmot undertook the small task 
of removal to the new home in Connecticut 
with a fierce, engrossing sort of eagerness 
which alarmed his peaceful wife. It was as 
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THE BUSINESSLIKI 


LOOK OF THI 
ENVELOPES ODDLY 
STIRRED HIM 


if some one had challenged 

his competency to manage the 

affairs of his little household, 

and to deal with truckmen 

and minor railroad officials. He exulted in 
winning a trivial dispute about a freight- 
bill. 

But when they were thoroughly settled 
in the comfortable farmhouse, he became 
moody and silent. The house was owned 
by McLaughlin, a prosperous, middle-aged 
storekeeper in the village; and the eight 











acres around it had been 
worked by some pre- 
vious tenant as a market- 
garden. Market-garden- 
ing did not appeal to 
Wilmot; but one after- 
noon he half-heartedly 
consented to lay out a 
flower-bed in the front 
vard. He whittled a 
dozen stakes and found 
a ball of cord. 

It was a soggy day in 
March, and thin patches 
of snow dotted the wet 
round. Through the 
lass of a window Wil- 
10t could see his wife, 
who sat chee-ily playing 
solitaire. 

Wilmot drove in a 
stake. He reflected hope- 
fully that it might not 
make the slightest dif- 
ference where he drove 
it; and then he straight- 
ened up and looked at 
his silver watch. He 
expected, by the next 
rural mail delivery, sev- 
eral letters in response 
to those which he had 
directed with the aid of 
the newspaper clipping 
and of others like it. 

“Say, friend!” 
drawled a cracked voice 
from the fence. “ Say, 
what time’s it gettin’ 
to be?” 

“About four,” an- 
swered Wilmot. 

The questioner did 
not appear to be inter- 
ested by the informa- 
tion. He leaned on the 
fence - rail, a wizened 
and wrinkled old man 
in a shabby coat, ab- 


oO 
s 
o 
~ 
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surdly large for him, and a ragged fur cap 
with flapping side-pieces. 

“ Goin’ to plant, be you?” 

‘ 1—we were thinking of a little flower- 
patch,” said Wilmot. 


“ Posies, hey? 


That’s good. Yes, sir, 


I'm real glad of that.” 
But the wrinkled old face expressed no 














gladness. Wilmot, strolling closer, thought 
that he had never seen a countenance 
so sorrowful; he strangely resented the 
withered pathos of it. 

“Mother always had her few posies 
right there,” observed the visitor. 

“ Your mother? ” asked Wilmot. 

“No, sir, my wife. I farmed it on this 
place for forty year last June. Bought it 
pretty soon after the war. That barn was 
the livin’-house then—that’s where we set 
up housekeepin’. I didn’t build the new 
house till the summer afore she died.” 

“And you sold to Mr. McLaughlin, I 
presume? ” 

“No, sir. I didn’t ’zactly sell. I”— 
he peeled a sliver from the fence-rail and 
broke it between his feeble fingers—‘* Dave 
McLaughlin married my only child. She’s 
gone, too, sir. Well, Dave had lent me 
money, and took a mortgage on the place, 
and then folks begun to call me—why, you 
know, sir! ” 

“ Old?” breathed Wilmot softly. 

The other nodded; and Wilmot, drop- 
ping his eyes, tied a loop in the measuring- 
cord with sour impatience. He could give 
no sensible reason for his irritation, but 
the trivial interview had troubled and de- 
pressed Lim. When he glanced up again, 
he perceived that the fence-rail was de- 
serted, and that the mail-carrier’s horse was 
splashing toward him through the mud of 
the road. 

“T seen you talkin’ with old Bill Put- 
nam, Mr. Wilmot,” said the carrier, pulling 
up at the gate. “ Stiff-necked old rebel, 
ain’t he? MHere’s a sight o’ mail for you 
this afternoon.” 

Wilmot grasped the letters. The busi- 
nesslike look of the envelopes, with their 
neat, type-written addresses, oddly stirred 
him; and he poked his thumb under the 
flap of one of them while the voluble post- 
man gossiped on. 

“ Yes, sir, a born rebel is Bill Putnam, 
even if he did march behind Grant in 1864. 
Never was anybody so rebellious against 
everything as Bill is. Why, when Mc- 
Laughlin got the chance to rent this farm 
to you, he had the darnedest job a gettin’ 
old Bill Putnam off of it! Bill just 
wouldn’t give in—said he guessed he warn’t 
too old for farmin’ yet, spite o’ what people 
said.” 

“T’ve never 
marked Wilmot idly. 
his son-in-law? ” 

ll 


met Putnam before,” re- 
“ Does he live with 
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The mail-carrier chuckled and picked up 
his reins. 

‘“ Bill’s doin’ chores at Doc Wheeler’s 
for grub and bed,” he replied; “ ‘but Doc’s 
sick of the bargain. McLaughlin wants to 
send him to the Soldiers’ Home. That'd 
be a fine place for him, but old Bill won't 
go an inch. He’s balky as this post-office 
horse. Giddap, you Wanamaker! ’ 

Wilmot opened the half-dozen envelopes 
one after the other, and read the curt, dis- 
couraging letters. Then he tore them 
angrily across, and with his heel ground 
the pieces into the soft turf behind the 
gate-post. 

“I won't give in, either,” he muttered. 
“They want younger men, do they? I'll 
go down there and show ’em yet! ” 

He glared around him at the drab 
sweep of low, unaspiring hills and leaden 
meadows. The countryside seemed to be 
permanently old, as if it were destined 
never to know the youth of another sum- 
mer. Far away, on a rise of the sodden 
road, moved the bent figure of Bill Putnam. 


IV 


Wi_Mor tried to prevent Annie from 
suspecting his search for employment in 
New York. He laboriously conducted a 
secret correspondence, and once or twice a 
week his invention was able to devise a 
fictitious errand important enough to take 
him to the city. It was on one of these 
occasions, a pleasant afternoon in early 
May, that young Mr. Hazelton encountered 
him on Wall Street. 

Hazelton was mildly shocked at his ap- 
pearance. Joseph Wilmot was _ haggard 
and nervous, and his eyes gleamed with a 
purposeful desperation, like those of a 
fanatic. 

“ How’s the farm?” said the lawyer, 
shaking hands. “Are the trout biting? 
By Jove, Mr. Wilmot, if you knew how I 
envy you! ” 

Wilmot thanked him grimly, and has- 


”? 


tened along the sidewalk. Even in that 
street of worried and strained faces his 
twitching lips were noticeable. Hazelton, 


frowning in the direction of the Stock Ex- 
change, wondered whether poor Joseph had 
gone the way of all lambs. 

Later in the afternoon Wilmot caught a 
twisted reflection of himself in a car-win- 
dow, while he was boarding his return train 
at the Grand Central. Rather startled, he 
leaned back in his seat and fingered his 
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aching forehead. The distorted reflection 
had dimly recalled to his memory a worn 
old countenance framed by a flapping and 
ragged fur cap. Wilmot clenched his fist 
passionately as the train scurried through 
the twilight. 

He disembarked in the dusk at the vil- 
lage station. Orchards were in leaf now; 
green meadows spoke timidly to one an- 
other with the hushed, mysterious, joyful 
night-voices of early spring. Over the rim 
of nestling hills smiled the placid crescent 
of the moon. But Wilmot, with his head 
down and his jaw set, plodded blindly up 
the road. 

“Ill try that cotton-broker’s office 
on William Street again,” he was growling 
to himself. “ The manager there never said, 
like the rest, that I wasn’t young enough, 
anyhow. Afterward I'll try—hello, who 
is that? 

He had reached the corner of his farm- 
house fence, and in the open door of the 
barn he had seen the gliding, stooping 
shadow of a man. 

Wilmot stumbled in silence across the 
yard and peered into the darkness beyond 
the threshold of the barn. 


” 


“Who is that?” he repeated incisively. 


There was no response. He struck a 
match and held the wavering flame aloft; 
and then he gasped with bewilderment, for 
he seemed to be gazing, for the second time, 
at a distorted reflection of his own face in 
a car-window. 

“ Bill Putnam! ” he blurted. “ Why are 
you here? Why are you ”’—Wilmot sud- 
denly choked, horror-stricken—“and what,” 
he whispered, “ were you going to do with 
that gun?’ 

Putnam did not reply. He stood abso- 
lutely motionless, bending slightly forward, 
while Wilmot took the rifle from his un- 
resisting clutch and locked it in a harness- 
closet. 

“Sit down,” said Wilmot thickly, and 
motioned at the edge of the runway. 

It was not so dark in the moonlight out- 
side the barn, but Wilmot forebore to look 
at his companion. He knew only by the 
sound of a labored, irregular breathing that 
Putnam was sitting beside him. In spite 
of the sound, he had a curious feeling of 
solitude, as if he were sitting alone. 

“Lord help us both! Does it lead to 
this?” he groaned aloud. 

Putnam stirred, and after a moment he 
spoke, almost inaudibly. 
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“*I—I hope you'll forgive me, Mr. Wil- 
mot. I didn’t mean for to trouble anybody. 
I reckoned I could lay down to my last 
rest happy, in this house, where I used to 
be happy, years agone. I’m tired o’ bein’ 
old, sir, and no ‘count. It didn’t seem 
right—there ain’t no sense in it.” 

“ Not right?” 

“No, sir. Don’t seem like old folks was 
bound to stand it.” 

Wilmot shuddered and drew his body 
backward, as one might who had been half 
unconsciously staring down into an abyss, 
and who had now become conscious and 
afraid. Somewhere within his dazed brain, 
something clicked sharply. It was like the 
sudden unbarring of a gate, against which 
he had long been vainly beating with 
wounded hands. 

“ You—we mustn’t think that way, Bill. 
The end of such thinking is misery. We 
aren't the judges of what we're bound to 
do. We get our orders, and ”—still with- 
out turning his head, Wilmot laid a trem- 
ulous grasp on Putnam’s arm—*“ I'll bet 
that you were a good soldier, Bill,” said he, 
and he felt the shriveled muscles stiffen 
beneath his fingers. 

“ Always tried for to be a good soldier in 
them days,” assented Putnam simply. “ Al- 
ways done my duty.” 

“ And when the order came to charge? ” 
Wilmot said. 

* Aye, aye, sir! At Gettysburg, I remem- 
ber, and again in the Wilderness—us boys 
got a word from the gin’ral himself, in the 
Wilderness.” 

“ But if the great general had ordered a 
retreat, what would your duty have been 
then, Bill Putnam?” Wilmot tightened his 
grasp on the veteran’s wrist. “A greater 
commander than Grant has ordered us to 
retreat, Bill, and we—we’re not good 
soldiers. We have been, maybe, but we're 
not now, unless we obey orders. Our flag 
is sent to the rear, without shame. Let’s 
fall in. Let’s obey orders. Let’s fall in, 
you and I, and stay with the colors.” 

For a silent minute they sat in the quiet 
beauty of the moonlight. 

“If so be—we've got 
straight?” mused Putnam. 

Wilmot’s answer was to raise Putnam’s 
right hand, with his own, to the level of 
their eyes. .He smiled gently, but did not 
speak. The two old hands were graceless 
and time-worn; but the mystical glow of the 
moonlight seemed to bless and transfigure 


the orders— 
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them, as if bidding them a tender welcome 
to a resting-place. Putnam submissively 
bowed his gray head. 

“T calc’late you’re right,” said he; and 
his voice was awed and reverent. 

Vv 

Mrs. WILMor was taking a pan of her 
renowned biscuits from the oven when her 
husband entered the kitchen. 

** Joe, you’re late, aren’t you?” 

“TIT expect I am,” said Wilmot. “I 
stopped to talk about our market-garden 
with Bill Putnam. He’s going to pretend 
to help us run it. Ill rig up a sleeping- 
room for him in the barn. Of course, I'll 
have to hire another man, too.” 

“You'll be a _ fine’ market-gardener, 


trapesing off to New York pretty nearly 
every other day! ” 


A WORKER’S 


“Oh, I'm through with that business,” 
he returned. 

Abruptly he chuckled and dived through 
a door into the adjoining parlor, where 
Mrs. Wilmot heard him rummaging in a 
table-drawer. When he returned he point- 
ed lfighingly to a gold chain which hung 
from his pocket. 

‘““ How does it look, Annie? ”’ 

‘Land of love, Joe, are you going to 
carry that new watch, at last?” 

“Yes, yves—from now on. How does it 
make me look? ” 

She lifted her affectionate glance to his 
brave and contented face. The ineffable, 
marvelous change in him caused her to 
wonder joyously. 

“a Why, Joe! ” she cried. “What has 
happened? It makes you look young again, 
my dear!’ 


PRAYER 


Gop of workers, who art all— 
Strength and prowess, wage and place— 
On Thy treasury we call 


For Thy bounty. 


Lord, Thy face 


We are seeking every day 
In our work; by that we pray. 


If we do not bow and bend, 


Save when straining to the task; 


If, because we must be fed, 
We have fought for all we ask, 
God, Thou knowest life is grim, 
Man is poor—have ruth for him! 


If we lift unwashen hands 
Near to altars yet unknown; 
If one stubborn sinner stands, 
Stark against Thee and alone, 
God, be gentle with our pride! 


Give him shelter at Thy si 


le. 


By each young illusion gone, 


By each 


sacrifice 


of peace, 


By that pallid summons—dawn, 


And by eventide’s release, 


We have praised Thee. 


Oh, be Thou 


Leisure and achievement now! 


God of workers, work 
faith in 


If our 


Thee he 


for all! 


sure, 


Shall the most we hope befall ? 
Shall the best we do endure? 


By Thy labor age on age, 
Be our strength, our place, our wage! 


Marguerite O. B. Wilkinson 
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THE VAGRANT BLESSINGS 


HERE is the laughter that’s lost in the 
world, 
And where is the parentless song? 
Where is the cheer that the optimists here 
Have spread in the wandering throng? 
Where is the kindness that people have loosed, 
And where is the love and the care? 
Where are the seeds of the kindlier deeds 
That are wafted abroad in the air? 


Where? 


Laughter found lodgment where great was the 
need, 
And love found a home with the lone; 
Cheer is the guest of the poor and distressed, 
And song where it never was known; 
Goodness has mellowed the hardest of hearts, 
And kindness has tempered men’s wo; 
Sorrow and trials have blossomed in smiles, 
And life is the sweetest we know! 
John D. Wells 


THE COMIC VALENTINE 


OP he got a valentine— 
Comic? Bet yer life! 
About a feller thumpin’ round 

An’ jawin’ at his wife 


Mom she laughed, an’ laughed so hard 
She had to wipe her eye: 

But sis, she looked a kind o’ scared, 
An’ darsen’t laugh er cry 


Pop was growlin’ to hisself 
An’ lookin’ awful sore, 

An’ I was pickin’ up me books 
An’ makin’ fer the door. 


An’ then he grabbed the envelope, 
An’ saw what I had wrote 


Says he: “ Young feller, you come here!” 


An’ madder than a goat! 


“1 think this here kurrography 
Looks like yer copy-book; 
An’ ye’re a gettin’ mighty fresh, 

Ef I am not mistook. 


“I’ve got an answer, sir,” says he, 
“To this here valentine!” 

An’ ef he hadn't been so mad, 
I'd thought that he was guyin’. 


But then he grabbed me, an’ he says: 
“Come, set right on me knee; 

You're sech a lovin’ little chap!” 
An’ gee, he dusted me! 


An’ I was innercent, I was, 
An’ gettin’ all the blame; 

Fer mom, she bought the valentine, 
An’ I jest wrote the name! 





But mom, she says that I was game, 
An’ says she'll sét 'em up; 
An’ I’m a goin’ down to git 
A collar fer me pup! 
Charles Irvin Junkin 


HER VALENTINE 


QO: his eyes were all asparkle with a love- 
light quite divine, 
And his smile was surest token that his soul 
was full of shine; 
And he gazed and gazed upon her 
With a glow that did him honor, 
As he begged that she would let him be her 
little valentine. 


She glanced at him demurely 
As she promptly answered: “ Surely! 
You may be my valentine, sir, if you will. 
You would make a very striking 
Valentine quite to my liking— 
I am positive you'll truly fill the bill. 


“I don’t care for prints of Cupid, 
With a rime that’s soft and stupid, 
And a lot of fluffy trimming on the side; 
I detest those spick and spandy 
Bits of mush like sugar candy, 
That so many spoony soft-heads send with 
pride. 


“And I hate those most expensive 
Bits of sentiment extensive 
That have cost their heavy weight in current 
gold; 
I just want a rather whimsy 
Little token, small and flimsy, 
That is neither very warm or very cold. 


“*Tis a habit very wasteful 
That to me is most distasteful— 
Sending valentines that one can’t throw away. 
I would rather put my money 
Into one that’s merely funny, 
Any day! 
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“So my answer to your question, 

To your very kind suggestion, 

Is a most enthusiastic, prompt consent. 
You may be my valentine, sir; 
For you suit my notions fine, sir, 

As a funny little comic for a cent!” 





Whereupon the love-light faded, 
And he left her somewhat jaded ; 
And the gossips of the neighborhood do say 
That is how his heart dejected 
Shortly after was directed 
To the giddy little blonde across the way! 
Carlyle Smith 


HER WAY 





S= sallied forth to buy a gift 
For Millicent, her chum, 

And traveled through so many stores 
Her weary feet were numb; 

She looked at furs and chiffon veils, 
And pocketbooks and rings, 

And costly satin negligées, 
And scores of other things. 


At last she saw a collar made 
Of snowy lawn and lace, 
A dainty trifle fashioned to 
Set off a pretty face. 
‘Twas just the thing, and only took 
A quarter from her pelf. 
She bought it, and she bore it home, 
And kept it for herself! 
Minna Irving 


THE TRUST-BUSTER 
HE rooster sat upon the fence; 
The hen was picking corn. 
“ They tell me eggs are up,” he said, 
“ Another notch this morn. 
The trust has cornered every one, 
And locked them up, I hear; 
You'll have to set on old tin cans 
And broken glass, I fear!” 


“Kaw, kutti-kaw!” the hen remarked, 
Her feathers far from flat; 
By which she meant, in chicken talk: 
“T’ll put a stop to that!” 
She hurried to her little nest, 
And laid an egg each day; 
And so at last the trust went up, 
And eggs came down to stay! 
Grant Paulding 


LINGERIE 


VIEW the washing hung upon the line— 
Those ’broidered frills, with real Valen- 
ciennes fine, 
And-joy to know such daintiness is mine; 
’Tis chic to see— 
My lingerie! 
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Each tiny seam, each tuck, each hemstitched 
band, 

The practised eye can tell, is done by hand; 

And any woman’s purse can understand 

Its worth to me— 

My lingerie! 


Flapping my cherished garments rudely nigh 
Are those of uncouth masculinity ; 
To fill them out the wanton breezes try; 

I laugh to see— 

Such sights they be! 


Expression’s even found in underclothes: 
Those male things look just 
prosiest prose, ° 
While every feminine heart among us knows 
There's poetry 
In lingerie! 


like 


coarse 


Vasie I’. Caruthers 
WHEN WINTER ENDS 


HERE’S something wrong with father! It 
ain't the blues or chills, 

Or nothing with his liver, ‘cause he ain't a 
taking pills; 

But he’s a sitting up with books that’s got a 
heap to say 

‘Bout hollyhocks and mignonette and poppies 
red and gay, 

And pulling out the garden-hose, and laughing 
like he heard 

A redwing singing on the wall that sounded 
like a bird. 


There’s something wrong with mother! You 
can see it in her eyes; 
They keep a roaming round the house and 
dancing in surprise; ; 
She’s turning up the parlor rugs, and tilting 
up her nose 

And getting out the camphor-balls and sniffing 
pop’s old clothes; 

She’s clean forgot the pain she had that laid 
her up two weeks, 

And sings and sings and sings until there's 
roses in her cheeks! 


There’s something wrong with me and Ted, 
and we can't make it out; 

It ain’t the scarlet fever, or a wart to brag 
about; 

But we just stand a watching where the geese 

are flying low, 

wonder when we'll get that 

makes the green things grow. 

We can’t sit still a minute—why, we're like an 
eel that squirms; 

We've got the fish-hooks ready, and the pocket 
for the worms; 

And pop he starts a grinning when he whis- 
pers in my ear: 

“T guess the spring’s a coming, and we've got 
it ‘fore it’s here!” 


And wind that 


Gordon Johnstone 












FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE MUNSEY PUBLICATIONS 


THE STERLING DEBENTURE 
ARRESTS 


\ YITH much satisfaction we inform 
our readers —if they have not 
already read of it in the news- 
papers—that late in December the offices 
of the Sterling Debenture Corporation, at 
133 East Sixteenth Street, New York, were 
raided by inspectors of the Post-Office De- 
partment, who placed the leading officials 
of the concern under arrest. At the same 
time certain officers and directors of the 
Oxford Linen Mills, of North Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, were apprehended, and a 
former executive of the Sterling Corporation 
was nabbed in Chicago, making, in all, 
nine men who were gathered in by the 
authorities under charges of using the mails 
in a conspiracy to defraud in selling Ox- 
ford Linen Mills stock. 

In all the long-drawn-out campaign 
against stock-selling corporations, which 
has resulted in putting out of business, 
within two years, promoters and “ fiscal 
agents " responsible for the sale of dubious 
securities to the amount of about one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, there has 
been no development so important as the 
arrest of the Sterling Debenture group, and 
none, in our opinion, which is destined to 
have a more salutary effect. In it MUNsEyY’s 
MAGAZINE sees the beginning of the end of 
the worst type of illegitimate promotion that 
has ever afflicted the country. 

The Sterling was the largest “ fiscal 
agency” concern in the world, and for a 
time the most successful. Compared with 
it, other stock-selling agencies were as far- 
thing rushlights to the sun. The immu- 
nity which it enjoyed for years, despite 
repeated exposures by this and other publi- 
cations, was a fruitful source of encourage- 
ment to others, who patterned themselves 
after the Sterling, thereby hoping to se- 


cure similar immunity. As a result of 
these arrests, we expect to see less stock- 
swindling conducted openly and brazenly 
through the mails. 

That this specious band of promoters 
should at last have come to the end of its 
tether can be no surprise to readers who 
have followed our exposures of its methods, 
from the original one which appeared in 
our issue for November, 1910. There have 
been many such in the intervening months 
and years, dealing both with the Sterling 
Corporation and with the various companies 
for which it acted in selling stock. 

We only regret that the Federal authori- 
ties did not see their way clear to act in 
the matter of the arrest earlier, for thereby 
the community might have saved a consid- 
erable portion of the thirty-three million 
dollars which this concern, according to an 
official estimate, raked in during the six 
years of its existence. We know more, 
however, than most persons of the difficul- 
ties which the government encountered in 
working up its case against these clever 
tricksters, for we played a part, by no means 
inconsiderable, in the campaign which led 
to the final round-up. 

When this department made its first ex- 
posure, no concern seemed entrenched more 
strongly than the Sterling. In that year, 
1910, according to a sworn statement, it 
had secured two million dollars in commis- 
sions. It was managed by cunning men, 
who had won their spurs as book-agents, 
and who were rich enough to employ ex- 
pensive counsel and to pay for the services 
of able writers. It had political affiliations 
and influence which stood it in good stead; 
but what rendered it peculiarly difficult to 
reach was its cleverly devised plan of sell- 
ing some stock of legitimate companies. 
These high-class securities served as a 
blind, and enabled the company to dispose 
of vast quantities which were worthless. 





NOTE—AU matter in this department was written before the end of December. 
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To readers of this department, the Ster- 
ling Debenture Corporation is best known 
as the fiscal agent of the Telegraphone, the 
Telepost, the Bartica Company, and the 
Oxford Linen Mills. In the list of men ar- 
rested they will recognize several names 
which appeared in the adroit'y worded let- 
ters of the concern itself, or in the litera- 
ture of the enterprises they represented. 
Among those indicted and captured in the 
general round-up were the following: 

Frank W. Shumaker, an organizer of the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation, and _ its 
president until recently, when he resigned 
to become financial adviser and fiscal agent 
of the Telepost, of which he is one of the 
voting trustees. 

George W. Middlebrook, an organizer of 
the Sterling Debenture Corporation, and 
the predecessor of Shumaker as its presi- 
dent, in which capacity he served during 
the time of its greatest activities as fiscal 
agent for the Telepost, the Bartica Com- 
pany, and the Oxford Linen Mills. 

Samuel E. Findley, vice-president of the 
corporation, and one of its readiest letter- 
writers. 

Elwyn A. Barron, secretary of the cor- 
poration, a writer of education and ability, 
who was in charge of its literary bureau. 

Harry H. Platt, treasurer of the cor- 
poration. 

Frank E. Winchell, president of the 
Oxford Linen Mills until about a year ago, 
and a former employee of the Sterling Cor- 
poration. 

Benjamin C. Mudge, president of the 
Oxford Linen Mills since January 1, 1912, 
and the inventor of the alleged process for 
turning “raw straw flax from the fields 
into a beautiful, perfectly bleached linen 
thread,” ready to be woven into the finest 
napery within twenty-four hours. 

Wilbur M. Stone, director of the Ox- 
ford Linen Mills. 

Sidney Rosenbaum, director of the Ox- 
ford Linen Mills, and also the counsel for 
the company. 

These men were admitted to bail, and are 
now awaiting trial, in what will probably 
prove the most sensational case bearing 
upon illegitimate company-promotion in 
the history of the country. 

There are five counts in the indictment, 
charging the men with using a direct 
scheme to defraud, and with conspiracy so 
to do. Fictitious dividends were paid at 
the outset, it is charged, in the sale of 





Oxford Linen Mills stock. Certain sub- 
sidiaries of the Oxford Mills — the East- 
brook Company and the Oxford Linen 
Mattress Company—are also mentioned, be- 
cause holdings of stock in these concerns 
were used as a bait for investors under the 
pretense of increasing the value of Oxford 
shares. 

But the crowning allegation is that the 
promoting group “falsely and fraudu- 
lently represented” that the Oxford Com- 
pany owned a secret process by which it 
could “ convert flax straw into a bleached 
linen fiber ready for spinning within a 
period of time approximating one day.” 
The scheme of the Oxford Linen Mills and 
its subsidiaries rested upon this secret proc- 
ess. The alleged conspirators gave out 
that it would revolutionize the linen-manu- 
facturing industry of the world. It is as- 
serted that the process was a “ fake,” but 
the Sterling sold nearly two million dollars’ 
worth of stock to exploit it, and the Ox- 
ford Company issued notes for the same 
purpose. They did so, it is charged, while 
the concern was importing yarn and weav- 
ing a few cheap towels, ‘which they pre- 
tended were made by the secret process. 

In the long-continued investigation 
which preceded the indictments, the postal 
inspectors unearthed facts of an astound- 
ing character in regard to numerous proj- 
ects for which the Sterling acted as fiscal 
agents. The clearest case of all, and the 
one with which it was thought “ intent to 
defraud” could be most readily demon- 
strated, was that of the Oxford Linen 
Mills. The full story of the Sterling Cor- 
poration, however, is of absorbing inter- 
est, and it is not unlikely that much that 
bears upon its activities in other directions 
will come out in the trial of the indicted 
officials. 

The Sterling Debenture Corporation 
launched forth on its stock-selling career 
in 1906. At that time it was located in 
Wall Street, but as soon as its methods 
became a subject of criticism it moved from 
the financial district—in order, presuma- 
bly, that it might the more readily hood- 
wink simple-minded souls by saying that 
it had no relations with Wall Street or its 
methods. At any rate, that was one of its 
greatest arguments in playing upon the 
credulity of inexperienced persons. 

Its first flotation was a great triumph 
for the Sterling, for it succeeded in market- 
ing one hundred thousand shares of Amer- 
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ican Telegraphone stock at par, ten dollars 
a share. All that the Telegraphone Com- 
pany received for this block of stock, how- 
ever, was about two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Enriched by the enormous profit of 
eight hundred thousand dollars on one 
comparatively small sale, the corporation 
took up quarters in the Brunswick Build- 
ing, at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Sixth 
Street, and blossomed forth amazingly, 
spending money like a drunken sailor on 
its offices and promotions. 

Its most prosperous days were in 1910, 
before the warning articles printed in this 
and other publications began to have the 
influence which they afterward exerted in 
bringing the Sterling’s sales of the stock 
of its most conspicuous promotions to a 
virtual standstill. At that time the cor- 
poration occupied an entire floor in the 
Brunswick Building, at an enormous rental, 
and maintained a corps of four hundred 
employees. On its pay-roll were fiction- 
writers, whose appointed task was to de- 
scribe in highfalutin language the glori- 
ous prospects of a fortune in Telepost, 
Bartica Company, Oxford Linen Mills, 
and numerous other promotions: There were 
scores of stenographers and typewriters to 
take, transcribe and circulate the literary 
gems produced by these imaginative au- 
thors, while other employees were busied 
in opening the letters that poured in from 
“ suckers” and in extracting the enclosed 
checks and money orders. 

Tons, literally tons, of letters, circulars, 
and other literature vomited forth from the 
Sterling stock-selling factory. It is said 
that at one time the corporation mailed 
more first-class postal matter than any 
other in New York. Its correspondence 
was so large that it contracted for a spe- 
cial variety of paper bearing its own water- 
mark, and took the entire product of one 
paper-mill. 

It had enough printing to support one 
fair-sized concern, and _ sufficient litho- 
graphing and engraving to maintain an- 
other—both of which, by the way, it cap- 
italized, when hard times came, selling the 
stock to inexperienced persons at a job 
price in assorted packages, which contained 
an odd mixture of securities. It worked 
off much dead stock by the process, but by 


that time the Sterling had fallen from its 
high estate. 

All “fiscal agency” concerns provide 
themselves with mailing-lists, or “ sucker 
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lists,” as the promoters themselves term 
them, for these are essential in the busi- 
mess. The Sterling people’s list was the 
most extensive in the world. They fre- 
quently boasted of it, and it made other 
stock-selling companies green with envy. 
Not to be on the Sterling list was to admit 
oneself unknown. It was made up of three 
million names, which, the corporation as- 
serted, had been culled out of about ten 
million. 

One of the company’s officials exhibited 
the list to me with pride one day, when 
making a strenuous effort to convince me 
that the Sterling was engaged in legitimate 
work. It was used alike to sell country 
bank stocks, which, while perfectly good, 
have practically no market for resale, and 


stocks of other companies, millions of 
which the postal authorities pronounce 
worthless. 


The bank stock department gave the 
company a certain status as an investment 
concern with those who were not aware that 
it served to cloak other schemes. Exacting 
a commission of but ten per cent, or less, 
on its bank stock sales, the Sterling ap- 
peared as a straightforward enterprise to 
certain bank officers, who knew nothing of 
the fifty or fifty-five per cent exacted from 
other concerns, or of the eighty-per-cent 
rake-off on Telegraphone stock. 

I do not know of any other case of a 
business organized and systematized with 
the deliberate purpose of false pretense, and 
carried forward upon an enormous scale 
for years, comparable with that of the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation. It was 
conducted with as much ability, with as 
much system and order, as a great legiti- 
mate enterprise. The officers and em- 
ployees labored as assiduously to trick un- 
suspecting persons into buying questionable 
securities as a merchant or manufacturer 
might do in selling a customer a bill. of 
goods. And all this was done with honeyed 
words and well-turned phrases, and under 
a sickening pretense of a high standard of 
commercial morals set forth as “ Sterling 
methods,” which led fully fifty thousand 
poor investors to purchase dubious stock, 
thinking that they were placing their money 
with men almost too good for this wicked 
world. 

But the Sterling Corporation was not 
destined to prosper to the end of its career. 
For a very long time—too long a time, we 





think—it was able to practise its deceptions 
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upon innocent persons, and to put them off 
with specious excuses when they inquired 
why this promotion or that, in which they 
had invested their savings, made no prog- 
ress. The company and its fiction-writers 
alleged a great conspiracy against its 
clients’ enterprises. The Money Trust was 
after them; the Telegraph Trust was 
grounding the mythical wires of the Tele- 
post; MuNsey’s MacaztIne_ had been 
bought up by the “ interests” to attack the 
Sterling and discredit its work for the 
people. The corporation issued many letters 
and circulars, and at least one pamphlet, 
largely devoted to an attack on this maga- 
zine, in its effort to break the force of our 
exposures. 

Nevertheless, as one exposure after an- 
other appeared, the stocks of its chief pro- 
motions became unsalable. Its officials saw 
the handwriting on the. wall long before the 
end came. First, President Middlebrook 
resigned. He was succeeded by President 
Shumaker, who resigned in turn to become 
fiscal agent for the Telepost. Thomas 
Conyngton retired as chief counsel for the 
Telepost, and several of its voting trustees 
got out. President Winchell resigned from 
the Oxford Linen Mills, and others seemed 
disinclined to maintain their connection 
with the Sterling Corporation or its pro- 
motions. 

Stock being no longer salable in large 
amounts according to the “ Sterling meth- 
ods,” some of the companies themselves 
went through the form of severing relations 
with their fiscal agent, and attempted to 
raise more money by modifying their 
capital-seeking plan. 

First, the Oxford Linen Mills started in 
to sell some short-term notes on its own 
behalf. Next came the Bartica Company, 
the famous wild rubber-tree proposition of 
British Guiana, with a similar scheme to 
issue notes. Then the justly celebrated 
‘Telepost tried its hand at selling its own 
shares; but it failed wofully, and in con- 
sequence it went through the somewhat 
empty form of organizing the Metropolitan 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
planned to sell bonds, secured by nothing 
better than Telepost stock, under the guid- 
ance of the now indicted Mr. Shumaker. 


‘ 


Moreover, its use of this new name is the 
subject of a suit brought against the Tele- 
post, which is referred to again on a later 
page of this department. 

In all these altered relations between the 
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Sterling and the companies for which it 
had acted as fiscal agent, and in the modi- 
fied stock-selling or bond-selling plans, the 
hand has been the hand of Esau. The 
tone of all the literature had the true Ster- 
ling ring, and its origin was unmistakable. 
The pretenses were the same, the claims 
were as hollow. The alleged conspiracies 
of envious Wall Street were as malign, and 
the periodicals were still “ serving the in- 
terests ” as of old. We frankly admit that 
we have been “ serving the interests ”’—the 
interests of our readers and of all inexpe- 
rienced investors—in our exposure of the 
Sterling Debenture Corporation and _ its 
creatures; and in the part we have played 
in putting the concern out of business, we 
think we have served them well. 


PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 

NCREASING popularity of the public- 

service corporation bond has been the 

most notable feature of the investment 
market in recent months. While the famil- 
iar railway mortgage, which for fifty years 
or more has been the type of security most 
highly approved for personal investment, 
has hung heavy in the market and declined 
in price, an ‘insistent and continuous de- 
mand has been maintained for public utility 
issues. 

These have been finding their way into 
the strong boxes of individuals and _ insti- 
tutions in increasingly large amounts, and 
the sweep of investment in their direction 
shows undiminished force. In fact, the 
popularity of such bonds, and the demands 
that public-service corporations are making 
upon new capital, are assuming proportions 
which constitute an economic problem of 
wide-spread application and considerable 
perplexity. 

If one group of corporate borrowers of 
high credit are in command of funds, and 
pay well for their accommodation, it is easy 
to see that other applicants must content 
themselves with smaller borrowings, do 
without money entirely, or pay as much for 
its use as their competitors. This, in effect, 
is one of the problems raised by the growing 
favor of public-utility bonds. The com- 
panies as a class pay higher rates for money, 
and give a somewhat larger yield to the pur- 
chaser of their issues, than older-established 
corporate borrowers. As a result, steam- 
railway companies and nfunicipalities are 
compelled to pay more for their money than 
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of old, and to make their securities more 
attractive in the matter of interest, in order 
to tempt buyers. 

Other factors play a part, and a very 
important part, in influencing the changing 
worth of investment capital. One such 
factor is the enormous production of gold, 
the effects of which were discussed in our 
August issue; but in considering the matter, 
one should not overlook the enormous de- 
mands on capital through new flotations. 
The most striking development along this 
line, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, has been the multitude of new 
public-service corporations formed, and the 
large amounts of their issues. 

An estimate made recently by the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle places the 
total sales of such bonds, from January 1, 
1910, at $752,403 ,865. Of these, $565,115,- 
800 were the issues of corporations organ- 

yized since that date, and were brought 
out on mortgages providing for a total of 
$1,819,778,000 bonds. Under these in- 
dentures alone, therefore, no fewer than 
$1,254,000,000 bonds may still be issued. 
to say nothing of what may be forthcoming 
from older companies, while other new 
enterprises are being formed almost daily. 
When one considers the requirements of 
countless other corporate borrowers, one may 
well ask where the world is to find all the 
capital that the corporations, old and new, 
desire to borrow. 

In view of the many street and inter- 
urban railways, gas, telephone and _tele- 
graph, electric light and power, and hydro- 
electric companies in the United States, and 
the huge quantities of their securities in the 
hands of the public, it is surprising to hear 
public-utility issues, as a class, described by 
bankers as “ the new bonds.” This is due, 
in part, to the recent unprecedented outpour- 
ing; and furthermore, if you pause to con- 
sider it, you realize that as a type such 
bonds are relatively new securities. 

Gas companies are as old, practically, as 
steam railways, though until lately their 
issues usually were for small amounts, and 
the bonds themselves were held chiefly in 
the communities in which the companies 
operated. They did not have and did not 
seek a general public market. But with the 


exception of the gas companies, the utilities 
which have now become indispensable neces- 
sities of modern living are of recent origin. 

We live so rapidly in this electrical age 
that we are prone to forget how radically 
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things have changed within our own day. 
Yet the middle-aged man of to-day was a 
well-grown youth before ever he heard of 
a surface-car propelled by electricity, saw 
electric light in general use, or talked over 
a telephone; and he will recall that even 
after he became familiar with these won- 
ders, many years passed before they became 
incorporated inseparably, as now, into his 
mode and habit of life. 

Things went well enough before we knew 
of these conveniences; but how could we get 
along to-day without electricity, gas, water- 
systems, power-plants, street-railway serv- 
ice, and telephones? For an established 
community to do so would be well-nigh 
impossible, for everything has adjusted it- 
self to the new mode. 

Herein rests one of the great elements of 
the public-service corporation’s strength. It 
is an essential; it has become a necessity of 
the community it serves. If the city, town, 
or urban district is permanent, the utility 
company which operates therein must also 
be permanent. Moreover, every man, wom- 
an, and child within the territorial metes 
and bounds must avail himself, directly or 
indirectly, of the company’s services, and 
thereby contribute to its support. 

This is no rhapsody, but a concrete fact, 
and it goes a long way in explaining the 
popularity of the public-utility bond as an 
investment. It springs, in part at least, 
from a better and more general appreciation 
of the services which the well-ordered com- 
panies render their communities. 

These corporations are responsible, in 
part, for some remarkable changes which 
are passing over the country. Urban resi- 
dence, for instance, in minor communities 
has been made much more attractive than 
rural habitation, largely through the in- 
strumentality of public-service corporations, 
which furnish small towns with conve- 
niences that large cities scarcely enjoyed a 
generation ago. 

We have not heard the public-service 
corporation charged with responsibility for 
the high cost of living; but if, as some con- 
tend, it has been a means of developing 
cities more rapidly than rural districts, it 
has assuredly been a factor in the matter. 
On the other hand, the rapid growth of 
towns and cities strengthens the utility cor- 
porations immensely. By adding to the 
number of their patrons, they provide for 
a natural expansion of revenue to meet in- 
creased operating cost and to carry out the 
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improvements and extensions necessary for 
a plant in a developing community. 

The present popularity of public-utility 
bonds dates back to the panic of 1907. The 
subsequent period of business contraction 
resulted in many defaults among steam- 
railway and manufacturing corporations, 
but bore lightly upon public-service com- 
panies. In fact, as a class, utility concerns 
not only maintained their revenues, but in 


most instances increased them. It was. 


clearly demonstrated that a settled com- 
munity’s requirements for communication, 
transportation, illumination, and the like, 
are as great in poor times as in good. 

As a result of this demonstration of 
stability under a very severe test, many per- 
sonal investors who had previously confined 
their purchases to railway and municipal 
bonds, turned their attention to public- 
service issues. They found an additional 
incentive in the somewhat higher yield of 
such securities, as compared with high- 
grade railway and municipal obligations. 
They were also influenced by the increased 
safeguards thrown about the utility com- 
panies by the creation of public service 
commissions in the more important States, 
and by the enactment of better laws and 
ordinances governing the issuing of securi- 
ties and the management of the companies. 

Many investment firms who, five years 
ago, confined their offerings exclusively to 
steam-railway and municipal bonds, have 
added public-utility issues to their lists. 
This gives them an added assurance of 
safety, and generally a better degree of 
marketability. High-class banking-houses 
make a practise of protecting their issues 
and offerings, and in doing so with public- 
utility bonds they overcame one objection 
often alleged against the securities—their 
lack of marketability, or ready nego- 
tiability. 

Marketability, however, is of secondary 
importance compared with the assurance of 
safety which investors feel on finding a bond 
on the list of a responsible firm. It implies 
that the banker has investigated the security 
before risking his own money in buying it. 
His judgment may possibly be at fault, but 
it is inconceivable that a reputable firm 
would knowingly jeopardize its money and 
its reputation by buying and selling a du- 
bious security. In this respect one mistake 
is well-nigh fatal to a banker, for investors 
are quick to learn if a firm has sold an 
unsafe bond, and they naturally hesitate in 
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dealing with the house again, for they doubt 
its judgment, if not its honesty. 

While noting the numerous attractive 
qualities of public-utility bonds, their in- 
creasing popularity and, when properly and 
conservatively issued, their desirability for 
personal investments, we would not have 
our readers infer that all such corporations 
are successful, or that all such securities are 
alike desirable, or that no necessity exists 
for a careful investigation preceding their 
purchase. Of course, such is not the case. 
Indeed, no bonds, as a class, should be more 
carefully scrutinized. 

One reason for this rests in the very 
popularity of this type of security. Natu- 
rally, when promoters find that a special 
class of bond appeals to investors, and is 
greatly in demand, they set about manu- 
facturing that class. The greatest uncer- 
tainty of the future with public - utility 
securities is the fear lest their high favor 
with investors may bring into the market a 
flood of undesirable or unsound issues, par- 
ticularly those of grossly overcapitalized 
concerns. 

Aside from this, however, there are many 
special features upon which the careful in- 
vestor should inform himself. These con- 
cern the organization of the company, the 
original issue of its securities, and pro- 
visions for subsequent issues; sinking fund 
requirements, replacement values, earning 
capacity, management, and the like. 

As a class, the corporations operate under 
franchises or permits from the cities and 
towns in which they are situated, and these 
franchises are often granted for a limited 
period. Naturally, the investor must see to 
it that the maturity of his bond does not 
extend beyond the life of the corporation 
itself, unless definite provisions are made 
for an extension of the company’s existence, 
or for the acquisition of its property by the 
community on the expiration of the fran- 
chises, or unless some other means are taken 
to safeguard the future. 

An investor must also assure himself 
whether his bond is a direct mortgage on 
the property itself, or on some component 
part, or an unsecured debenture, or a col- 
lateral trust issue of a holding company. 
A debenture or collateral trust issue—a very 
large number of public-service bonds are of 
these classes—may be a thoroughly good 
security. A conservative investor, however, 
will give his first preference to a mortgage 
issue or a secured bond. He cannot examine 
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a debenture or a collateral trust bond too 
carefully. If he buys one, he may find, too 
late, that a multitude of prior liens take 
precedence over his security. 

The safest way for an investor to pro- 
ceed in purchasing public-utility issues is to 
confine his purchases to direct lien bonds, 
or issues where the mortgages on the under- 
lying properties are closed; to limit his 
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operations to established companies in the 
larger communities, and to deal with houses 
of the highest reputation only. Such firms 
have had the property examined and valued 
by competent engineers and appraisers, and 
the title searched by lawyers; and in con- 
sequence they can certify both as to the 
physical value of the property and as to the 
validity of the bonds. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


HIS department will pay no attention to 
anonymous communications. The names 
of readers making inquiries will not be 

disclosed, but they should be sent to us, to- 
gether with the writer's post-office address, as 
an evidence of good faith. Answers will be 
made either in the magazine or by letter, at as 
early a date as possible. In some instances 
delays are unavoidable; owing to the time con- 
sumed in making careful investigations. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to 
Munsey’s Macazine (Financial Department). 
Whenever possible, they should be accom- 
panied by prospectuses and any correspond- 
ence which may have passed between readers 
and the promoters of propositions promising 
unusual returns to investors. Such material 
will be returned, if desired. Prospectuses 
give information, or alleged information, 
which is frequently essential in prosecuting 
investigations. Moreover, many doubtful 
projects are unknown in large cities, the ven- 
dors of the shares confining their offerings to 
residents of small places, counting upon the 


supposed ignorance or gullibility of such 
persons. 
Write proper names clearly. Life is too 


short to permit a busy man to waste time over 
bad handwriting. 





TO A TELEPOST SHAREHOLDER 


As one of the sixteen thousand Telepost shareholders, I 
should like to ask you (1) what effect the arrest of officials 
of the Sterling Debenture Corporation and the Oxford 
Linen Mills is likely to have on the Telepost, and (2) on 
the new !Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany? I am enclosing “ Referendum No. 2," on which I 
would like your opinion. . 
A. M. A., Orange, N. J. 

We cannot undertake to say what effect, if 
any, the arrest of officials of the Sterling 
Debenture Corporation or of the Oxford 
Linen Mills may have on the fortunes of the 
Telepost, or on those of its alter ego, the 
Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. At the time of the raid on the Sterling, 


only one of the indicted officials, Frank W. 


Shumaker, had any direct connection with the 
Telepost. There had been an apparent sever- 
ance of relations between the Sterling and the 
Telepost. The offices of the two concerns 
were in the same building, at 133 East Six- 
teenth Street, New York, but they were 
separated by a short stairway. About the 
time when Shumaker resigned as president 
of the Sterling, the corporation ceased to be 
“sole fiscal agent” ‘for the Telepost, and 
Shumaker personally assumed the role of 
financial adviser and fiscal agent for that 
company, of which he had long been a voting 
trustee. 

Outwardly the separation did not appear to 
be very great; but even if the literature of 
the Telepost and the Metropolitan Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was prepared by em- 
ployees of the Sterling, and mailed from that 
office, it was sent out in the name of the 
Telepost, not in that of the Sterling Deben- 
ture Corporation, and that, of course, is a 
distinction. 

A protective committee of Telepost share- 
holders might determine how complete the 
separation between the Telepost and the Ster- 
ling has been. Since the recent developments, 
we should think they would like to know all 
about the “fiscal agency” contract between 
the two concerns, and to learn what has be- 
come of the three million dollars, or more, 
which the Sterling is understood to have re- 
ceived for the Telepost stock it sold to the 
public. In fact, the time seems ripe for the 
Telepost to publish a financial statement, 
which it has never done. 

Only a day or so before the arrest of the 
Sterling Debenture officials, the Telepost came 
out with “ Referendum No. 2,” concerning the 
Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Three proposals were submitted—one 
to continue the issue of “convertibles,” as 
provided by the Sterling’s capital scheme; a 
second, to stop the issue of “convertibles,” 
and a third, to issue nine thousand additional 
shares with “convertibles,” in order to pro- 
vide funds for the reopening of its abandoned 
offices in the West. The company strongly 
indicates its preference to have the third pro- 

















posal approved, and it will probably have been 
approved by this time, for it seems as if Tele- 
post shareholders always indorse what their 
fiscal agent suggests. 

What seems to me to be of more moment 
to Telepost shareholders than “ Referendum 
No. 2,” is certain litigation pending against 
the Telepost itself, through its Metropolitan 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Following hard upon the indictment and 
arrest of the officials and former officials of 
the Sterling Debenture Corporation, an in- 
junction suit has been brought to restrain the 
Telepost from using the name “ Metropolitan 
Telephone and Telegraph Company,” in fur- 
ther exploiting the project. Though de- 
nouncing the Telegraph Trust for years, it 
appears that the Telepost, in seeking new 
capital, borrowed the name of one of the old 
companies of the so-called trust, which still 
has bonds outstanding. The papers in the 
case assert that the name was chosen as part 
of a “ wicked, evil, fraudulent scheme ” to sell 
to the public bonds of little or no value, under 
the impression that they are the securities of 
the original Metropolitan Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

Affidavits submitted in the case state that 
the Telepost stock which secures the bonds 
of its Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is selling at $1.15 a share, while the 
bonds of the original company of that name 
are quoted at $1,150 for each thousand dollars 
of par value. The papers also go to show in- 
timate relations still existing between the 
Telepost and the Sterling Debenture Corpora- 
tion, one statement being that the Sterling 
Corporation “had a call on the entire capital 
stock of the Telepost Company,” and _ that 
“the proceeds of the sale of Telepost stock 
have been divided between the two companies.” 

The Telepost is brought into the case 
through its ownership of all the stock of its 
Metropolitan Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, which proposes to issue bonds to the 
amount of three million dollars. The outcome 
is not yet decided, but the charges are of such 
a character that I should think Telepost share- 
holders would want to know more about their 
company than they do, and particularly what 
disposition has been made of the money they 
paid for their stock. 

Under date of December 23, they have re- 
ceived a letter explaining the indictment of 
the Sterling officials and Mr. Shumaker as 
being due to “technical charges,” and pre- 
dicting their “triumphant vindication.” Of 
course, “ powerful enemies” have been perse- 
cuting the Sterling, and the “telegraph inter- 
ests” and the “ Money Trust” are plotting to 
defeat the success of the Telepost. But there 
is no financial statement, and no showing of 
receipts and expenditures of the large sum of 
money paid in by Telepost shareholders. That 
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would carry greater conviction to investors 
than anything else. 

A balance-sheet, not mere empty words, is 
what Telepost shareholders should demand at 
this time. 





BONDS AT “95 AND INTEREST” 


What significance attaches to the words “ and interest," 
following a bond quotation? In a circular sent me bya 
banking firm, offering bonds for sale, I find the words re- 
peated several times, but without any explanation of their 
meaning. 

Mrs. S. H. P., York, Pa. 


The words “and interest” following the 
quoted price signifies that the investment 
house is offering the bond at the quoted price, 
plus the amount of interest which has ac- 
cumulated or accrued upon it from the date 
of the last interest payment to the day upon 
which it may be sold and paid for. 

For instance, let us suppose that the bond 
is a thousand-dollar coupon bond bearing in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent, payable 
semiannually, three per cent on July 1 and 
three per cent on January 1. Six per cent is 
selected because it is very easy to bear in mind 
that interest at six per cent per annum is 
practically equivalent to one-half of one per 
cent a month. 

Though payable semiannually, interest ac- 
cumulates or accrues daily. Upon such a 
bond, a coupon calling for $30 became due 
and payable on July 1. On July 2, one day’s 
interest had accrued, becoming applicable to- 
ward the next coupon. By August 1, the sum 
of the daily accumulations amounted to one- 
half of one per cent and by September 1, or at 
the end of two months, to one per cent. 

Now let us suppose that the bond is quoted 
at “95 and interest,” and that it is sold on 
September 1. Then the buyer will be called 
upon to pay $950 for the bond and $10 on ac- 
count of the one per cent interest which has 
accrued on the $1,000 of face value. 

When the January 1 coupon falls due, the 
buyer will cash the coupon and get the interest 
for the full six months, amounting to $30. In 
other words, he will receive, in the form of 
a payment by the corporation issuing the 
bond, the two months’ interest which he paid 
the seller, together with the four months’ in- 
terest which has accrued during his owner- 
ship of the security. 

As a matter of fact, in selling bonds, in- 
terest is computed for the exact number of 
days that it has been accumulating since the 
last coupon payment, on the basis of three 
hundred and sixty-five days to the year, and 
not by months, as in the above illustration. 
Fifteen years or so ago, when interest yields 
lower than at present, numerous 
odd rate of 3.65 per cent, 


averaged 
bonds bore the 


which is one-tenth of one mill of interest on 
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one dollar for one day. In Civil War times, 
some bond issues were known as “ seven- 
thirties "—that is, they carried interest at the 
rate of 7.30 per cent, or one-fifth of one mill 
of interest on one dollar for one day. 

The custom of selling bonds at a quoted 
price “and interest” enables the owner to sell 
the security between interest dates without 
loss of interest. It is manifestly an entirely 
fair and proper practise. 


BAY STATE GAS AGAIN 


Please publish in your financial department any infor- 
mation you may have regarding Bay State Gas. Two years 
ago I purchased some shares; since then the stock has 
been quoted as low as 25 cents. Has it any value ? 

W. B. S., St. Paul, Minn. 


According to the Wall Street Journal's 
report of the proceedings, the last annual 
meeting of the Bay State Gas Company, on 
November 19, was not illuminating to the one 
shareholder who alone was in attendance, in 
addition to the directors. The program made 
reference to a “treasurer’s statement,” and 
the lonesome security holder asked for it, but 
his requests were unavailing. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lawson was not present, 
but was represented by Mr. McSweeney, his 
secretary, who did the talking. The report of 
the meeting says: 

It developed that while Lawson's promise that the com- 
pany should evolve into a world-wide banking institution 
had failed to materialize, he had been using the funds 
turned into the treasury—several hundred thousand dol- 
lars—for speculative purposes. 

What has been accomplished in this direction was best 
told in Mr. Lawson's own words by Mr. McSweeney, read- 
ing from proofs of a forthcoming magazine article, stating 
in effect: 

The stock was held by over one hundred thousand per- 
sons, and stockholders unanimously asked him to take 
charge. Lawson believed that with its exceptional charter 
the company might be turned into the greatest stock- 
gambling institution ever known, which might be used to 
“ crack the skull of the system.” 


Admission was made that the Lawson 
scheme of issuing treasury stock to provide 
the concern with working capital — presu- 
mably for the gambling operations — had 
failed, and the skull of the “system” remains 
apparently uncracked. 

Twenty-five cents is about the current quo- 
tation for Bay State Gas, but our correspond- 
ent must not confuse market price and value. 
They are different things. As a proposed 
stock-gambling and skull-cracking concern, we 
believe that the value of Bay State Gas 
shares conforms more nearly to the paper on 
which they are printed, than to the current 
quotation for the stock in the gutters of 
Broad Street, New York. In unsullied, virgin 


state, this must be much less than twenty-five 
cents for a sheet of stock-certificate size. 

In the dry-goods commission business it is 
held that a poor or unsalable pattern of calico 
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is nothing more than damaged print-cloth. If 
our correspondent applies this rule to his Bay 
State Gas shares, he may conclude that the 
paper has lost some of its worth from the 
printing now placed upon it. 

Other value may attach to the certificate, 
but it is intangible, and we do not know how 
it can be computed. What, for instance, is 
the worth of experience to a man? It may be 
much or it may be little, depending wholly 
upon the individual. If one venture in du- 
bious stock prevents him from buying more 
of the same character, if it transforms a 
credulous dupe into a person of common 
sense, the original transaction may prove of 
great and genuine value in saving the investor 
from heavier losses. 


HOW TO INVEST SAVINGS 


Will you kindly tell me through your financial depart- 
ment in what kind of bonds I can safely invest my life's 
savings of about $4,000, so as to receive the highest rev- 
enue possible, as this is my only source of income ? 

G. D., Indianapolis, Ind. 


We really cannot traverse the entire field 
of investment possibilities in replying to one 
inquiry. Our correspondent should buy good 
bonds, of course, and the seasoned issues of 
well-established corporations are those best 
suited for his purpose. He might find it worth 
while to read an article on “Good Railroad 
Bonds,” published in this last 
November, page 359. 

Railroad bonds, however, are not the only 
desirable investment securities. Indeed, there 
are as many different kinds of bonds as there 
are breeds of dogs, and there are good bonds 
and bad bonds of each class. What class of 
bonds one buys is immaterial, so long as the 
quality is first-class. 

There is one word of caution that is 
specially needful for inexperienced investors, 
who are apt, in too many cases, to think too 
little of the safety of their capital, and too 
much of making it pay them the highest pos- 
sible return. To conform to a fair degree of 
safety and desirability, our correspondent 
must content himself with a yield of about 
live per cent. 


department 


CAUTION TO A SMALL INVESTOR 


I wish to invest $2,000 in stock. I have been advised 
that at the present prices the following are desirable: 

American Can common, at 31. 

Corn Products Refining common, at 15. 

Anaconda Copper Mining, at 41. 

Will you kindly give me your opinion of these stocks, 
and also let me know what dividends they pay? 

N. H., Washington, D. C. 


Our correspondent has been poorly advised. 
In our judgment, he can lay out his two thou- 
sand dollars to far better advantage than in 
buying the stocks enumerated. By no stretch 




















of the imagination can American Can com- 
mon or Corn Products common be regarded 
as an investment issue. Nor do we consider 
a mining stock, even of a concern so well 
known as the Anaconda Mining Company, a 
desirable security for a small fund. Mining 
stocks are uncertain things at best, and should 
be left to those who can take chances with 
their money. 

Investment implies an employment of money 
safely for a return in the shape of dividends 
or interest. Corn Products and American Can 
common are not dividend-payers. The chances 
of a disbursement on the latter are remote in- 
deed; for before any payment can be made to 
the holders of the common stock, the com- 
pany must liquidate some thirty-three per 
cent in dividends which have accrued and re- 
main unpaid upon the preferred stock issue. 

An unpleasant notoriety has attached itself 
to American Can common, of late, in conse- 
quence of a movement growing out of these 
unpaid dividends, and savoring strongly of 
stock-jobbery. Last summer and autumn, 
Wall Street was filled to overflowing with 
highly imaginative stories about the company’s 
tremendous earnings, and the large amount of 
back dividends that it would shortly pay off. 
A speculative pool took hold of the common 
stock, whipped it into great activity, and ad- 
vanced the price from 11% to 4634 per share. 

In December, action was taken on the pre- 
ferred dividend of the company, and the 
munificent sum of one-quarter of one per cent 
was allotted toward the payment of the back 
dividends. As the Chinese say, this “ saved 
the face” of the gentlemen charged with 
responsibility for the fanciful yarns, but it put 
Wall Street into a very bad humor, from 
which, at this writing, it has not recovered. 
Speculators had been led to expect a consider- 
able payment on account of the deferred divi- 
dends, whereas, on the basis of one-quarter of 
one per cent quarterly, thirty-three years will 
elapse before their final liquidation. 

Can common fell immediately, and is now 
selling around 30. Even at that price, as a 
non-dividend-paying issue with millions of 
unpaid dividends to be liquidated, it cannot be 
regarded as attractive. It has also lost its 
popularity as a speculative leader. The fa- 
miliar stories of big earnings, coupled with 
statements that the next deferred payment will 
be larger than the last, have reappeared, but 
they are regarded with natural suspicion, and 
have aroused no enthusiasm. The recent per- 
formance was of such an unpleasant nature, 
and so expensive to a group of silly little 
speculators, that no one but an inveterate 
stock gambler feels disposed to touch Amer- 
ican Can common, even with a pair of tongs. 

Anaconda Copper has a par value of $25 a 
share. At present it pays $3 a year in divi- 
dends, which is equivalent to twelve per cent 
per annum. At $40 a share, the stock is sell- 
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ing at an equivalent of 160 per cent of par, 
and returns about 7.5 per cent on the purchase- 
money. We think our correspondent would 
be better advised if he contined his purchases 
to some of the preferred issues of well- 
seasoned industrial companies, or dividend- 
paying shares of the standard railways. For 
strict investment purposes, good bonds would 
be still better. 


THE WONDERFUL “CANDY OCTOPUS” 


I am sending you some literature of Franklin's Incor- 
porated, a candy-manufacturing concern of New York, 
I should like to know if you advise a purchase of this stock 
at $10 a share, for investment ? 


A. P. W., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


We cannot assume the responsibility of ad- 
vising a reader on the purchase of shares in 
Franklin’s Incorporated, or in any other com- 
pany exploited by a “fiscal agency” which 
submits no financial statement with its stock 
offering. Our readers are fully as competent 
to determine the outcome of a proposition in 
the stock-selling stage as we are, and in the 
absence of essential details we much prefer 
that they should do the guessing. 

We have already made one reference to 
Franklin's Incorporated. Our correspondent 
will find it in an article entitled “ An Epic of 
Candy,” printed in the September number, 
page 999. The concern has been engaged in 
selling stock for a year or more, for the 
ostensible purpose of acquiring a manufac- 
turing plant. Investors were informed at the 
outset that the proposition was “a God-given 
opportunity ” to build “a mighty candy octo- 
pus, whose tentacles will reach all over the 
world.” It does not appear that this saccharine 
monster has developed, as yet, beyond the pro- 
portions of a very small devil-fish. 

Modest dividends of from twenty to thirty 
per cent within a year, and of one or two 
hundred per cent in five years, have been 
promised by Franklin’s Incorporated. The 
company claims to be a going concern, and 
the latest stock-selling literature includes 
facsimiles of cable and telegraph blanks, and 
other memoranda, to show that it has received 
some orders. A statement giving assets and 
liabilities, receipts and expenditures, the fiscal 
agent’s commission for selling the stock, and 
the profit or loss of the business, would be 
more reassuring, we think, to experienced 
investors. 

According to the stock-selling literature, 
Franklin’s Incorporated has never been able 
to meet the urgent public demand for its 
candy, but it reports no such deficiency in the 
supply of stock. A “ balance of an allotment” 
is always available at ten dollars a share, if 
the investor acts quickly. Avalanches of imi- 


tation typewritten letters, circulars, newspaper 
clippings, order blanks, and the like, consti- 
tuting the paraphernalia of a stock offering, 
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pour forth regularly from the office of N. A. 
Brown & Co., who are “fiscal agents” for 
Franklin’s Incorporated. Each batch concerns 
a “balance of an allotment” of shares, and 
these appear so frequently that one wonders 
if they are not self-replenishing and inex- 
haustible, like the widow's cruse of oil and 
barrel of meal. 

If, to illustrate a point, we may without 
offense draw upon the popular slang of the 
day, we should say that Mr. Brown must be 
“the guy who put the ‘ frank’ in Franklin’s.” 
The literature is charmingly ingenuous. One 
circular discloses “trade secrets” in publish- 
ing a receipt for candy-making, which shows 
that big earnings are derived from the large 
percentage of pure water which enters into 
the manufacture. There is need for special 
watchfulness here, however, in consequence 
of the concern’s great activity in selling sweets 
and shares at one and the same time; for it 
might prove fatal to the octopus if, in com- 
pounding the ingredients, the water intended 
for the candy should get mixed up with the 
stock. 


A STANDARD RAILROAD STOCK 


What do you think of Baltimore and Ohio common as 
an investment? How does it compare with other railroad 
common stocks? In the event of the segregation of the 
Reading Company, is it not likely that Baltimore and 
Ohio stockholders will be benefited? 

W. F. M., Riverdale, Md. 


We do not know whether the common stock 
of the Baltimore and Ohio is likely to advance 
or to decline in price, but the company stands 
high among American railways, and its shares 
find favor with those who incline to common 
stocks of standard railways whenever they 
can be bought at a price that gives a satis- 
factory yield on the purchase price. The com- 
pany’s recent earnings have been highly satis- 
factory, and we know no reason why it should 
not maintain its present rate of dividend, six 
per cent a year. We cannot, however, deter- 
mine such matters 

We cannot undertake to say what may hap- 
pen to Baltimore and Ohio stock in the event 
of the segregation of the assets of the Reading 
Company, and we do not know anybody who 
can. In fact, we do not know that the Read- 
ing Company is under any necessity of segre- 
gating anything at all. The Supreme Court 
decision in the so-called coal conspiracy case 
did not determine the question of the Reading 
dissolution, and there is far less enthusiasm in 
financial circles just now concerning the 
‘segregation” of railway assets than pre- 
vailed before the decree ordering the disrup- 
tion of the Harriman merger. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has very 
extensive holdings of Reading stock. They 
are valuable to the company if they are re- 
tained, and the corporation will receive the 
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equivalent of their worth if they should be 
sold. We think it far better, however, for our 
correspondent to consider his Baltimore and 
Ohio stock upon the basis of that company 
itself, and its earnings, rather than in connec- 
tion with what may or may not happen as a 
result of Federal litigation affecting the Read- 
ing Company. 


A GOOD INDUSTRIAL CONCERN 


Will you please inform me, through your financial de- 
partment, what you think of the seven-per-cent cumulative 
preferred stock of Deere & Co., of Moline, Illinois, for an 


investment? 
E. R. S., Highland, Il. 


Deere & Co., of Moline, Illinois, is the suc- 
cessor of an old-established and successful 
enterprise, and is one of the largest agricul- 
tural implement-making concerns in this coun- 
try. The company has an authorized capital 
of $25,000,000 common stock, of which $18,- 
396,400 is outstanding, and of $37,828,500 
preferred stock, which has been issued in ex- 
change for the old property and newly ac- 
quired plants. 

There is also outstanding an issue of 
$4,000,000, five-per-cent serial gold notes, 
originally $5,000,000, which will be retired by 
1916. The combined net income for the year 
ending October 31, was $5,020,199, and the 
company, after meeting all expenses and 
charges, carried $2,388,809 to its surplus 
account. 

Of course, the stock of a new concern, or 
that of a recently reorganized and enlarged 
combination, cannot be as thoroughly seasoned 
as an older corporation; but Deere & Co., as 
at present constituted, is regarded as among 
the best of the newer industrial companies, 
and its preferred issue is well considered by 
those who incline toward the purchase of in- 
dustrial preferred shares. The preferred stock 
is listed upon the New York Stock Exchange, 
which adds to its desirability, and the nature 
of the business commends itself to investors. 

Agriculture is the basis of American pros- 
perity, and it is likely to continue so for gen- 
erations to come. In consequence, a corpora- 
tion manufacturing and dealing in articles 
which are absolutely essential for farmers 
should enjoy a steady demand for its product. 
Husbandry must continue in poor times as 
well as good; and irrespective of develop- 
ments and tendencies which may prove harm- 
ful to general industry, a well-organized and 
prudently managed concern, dealing in some- 
thing which comes close to agriculture, is 
likely to suffer less in a period of contraction 
than other industries. 

In view of the basis of capitalization, we re- 
gard the common stock of the Deere concern 
as more or less speculative, but the preferred 
stock is worthy of an investor's consideration. 
























ON FOREIGN AND HOME BOARDS 
HILE the dramatic chroniclers of 
New York have been deploring 
the oversupply of theaters, and 
the consequent tumultuous rush of first 
nights, Paris views with regret its departed 
importance as a center of great premieres. 
To quote from a recent issue of the Monde 


THE STAGE 


Artiste, time was when the French capital 
believed herself the focus of the artistic 
world, when men and women from the four 
quarters of the globe hastened to assist at 
the introduction of some great new work to 
the stage. 

‘Now, alas, this is no longer so,” the 
writer laments. “ The catastrophe of 1870 
wrested that crown from us. To-day the 
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HAZEL DAWN, SINGING THE TITLE 
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first nights of Paris are merely Parisian. 
They may be brilliant, they may attract so- 
ciety, they may be endowed with a certain 
éclat, but they are nevertheless only local 





CHRISTINE NORMAN, WITH LAURET! 


premiéres. ‘To be in at a world-famous 
first night, nowadays, one must engage 
one’s place months in advance at Dresden, 








where Strauss’s ‘ Rosenkavalier’ was first 
staged, or at Stuttgart, which has recently 
witnessed the initial performance of ‘ Ari- 
adne at Naxos.’” 








rAYLOR IN “ PEG O' MY HEART” 


Vew } 


In the same issue of this Parisian journal 
there is a record of two first nights that 
bears out the statement above, even with 
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EADING WOMAN IN THE CHILD'S PLAY 
AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 
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respect to less important works than grand 
opera. These two productions, first 
shown to the French, were the light opera 
by Oscar Straus, “ The Chocolate Soldier,” 


now 
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such a fond admirer of her work in Charles 
Frohman? At the same time it must be a 
bit galling to the city on the Seine to know 
that two of her leading writers of comedy 







































































ANNE MEREDITH, WHO WAS 
BASED ON WILKII ILTINS 


/ 


almost two years after its hit in New York 
and London, and the comedy, “The Great 
Name,” which by the same token, failed 
in both those cities. 

Lucky for Paris, isn’t it, has 


that she 





INDISCRETION OF TRUTH,” 
AND WIFI 


rHt 


MAN 


eve on the Hudson when plan- 
ning new plays. A suspicion that this is 
the case arises from the fact that the latest 
output of MM. de Flers and Caillavet— 
the authors of “Love Watches” and vari- 


keep on 
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WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AS ANTONY IN 
“JULIUS CAESAR 


From a photograph by Sarony, New Vork 


ous other Frohman offerings —has an 
American heroine. This lady, a great 
heiress, marries a French duke who is both 
a senator and an academician, but who is 
so much wrapped up in the past that he 
takes no interest in anything that has hap- 
pened since 1830. As the piece is a French 
comedy, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
the young duchess is at the opposite ex- 
treme in temperament; and if vou know 
this dramatic genre, you can doubtless 
make a pretty good guess at the rest of the 
story. The comedy is called “ The Green 
Coat,” and is accounted a big hit on the 
boulevards. 

I.ondon, meanwhile, is enjoying, or en- 
during, an almost unprecedented American 
invasion. Charles Klein’s “Find _ the 
Woman,” which New York knows as “The 
Third Degree,” held its place on the bill 
at the Garrick for two hundred perform- 
ances. ‘ Ready Money ” is having a much 
longer run in London than it had in New 
York. “ Officer 666” has been on view 
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JULIE OPP, WITH FAVERSHAM AS CALPURNIA 
IN “JULIUS CASAR” 


From a photograth by Sarony, New York 
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JULIAN L ESTRANGE AND MME 


Frou 


at the Globe since the end of October. 
“ Everywoman ” ran at Drury Lane from 
early September until Christmas panto- 
mime time, while at this writing, early in 
December, “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” 
is underlined for the Queen’s, and * The 
Fortune Hunter” for another London 
theater. 


Meantime, although “ The Price” has 
just failed in London, another George 
Broadhurst drama, “ Bought and Paid 
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a photograph by 



































THE PAPER CHASE” 


White, New Vork 

For,” is now in rehearsal for speedy pro- 
duction, with an all-English cast, except 
for that true-to-the-soil type, Jimmy. 

As to New York theaters, two months 
ago I remarked on the fact that there were 
too many hits to provide all of them with 
packed houses. Since then the tide has 
turned, and a bad case has hecome worse 
in that most of the recent ventures have 
proved downright failures. 

The Harris Theater, for example, set 
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forth “ Mere Man,” by no less eminent an 
author than Augustus Thomas, on a Mon- 
day night, and sent it to the storehouse on 


Saturday. The following Tuesday the 
same house offered a new dramatization 
of Wilkie Collins’s “Man and Wife,” 


which ran only five nights, leaving the 
theater dark until Christmas—a condition 
which just now obtains also at the Crite- 
rion, the Gaiety, and the Park. 

Published statistics show that up to No- 
vember 27 there had already been sixty- 
one new first-class productions in New 
York this season, as against only eighty- 
four in the whole of the previous one. 
Three more Broadway houses were also 
slated to close, making seven in all, so one 
may imagine how many of the sixty-one 
offerings were deficient in staying power. 
And yet Charles Frohman is responsible 
for the statement that there is no such thing 
as overproduction of plays. 

“There is a relentless law that takes 
care of bad plays,” he explains. ‘“ They 
quickly go to the wall. That is the law of 
supply and demand.” 

Very good, but from the manager’s view- 
point the trouble lies in knowing in ad- 
vance which is a good and which a bad 
play. In view of certain recent failures, it 
does seem as if our theatrical magnates 
sometimes fail to show reasonably good 
judgment. For example, take “Mere Man,” 


which was not a Frohman offering. One 
would suppose that a first reading would 


have shown this to be hopelessly rambling, 
just as “ The Indiscretion of Truth” was 
appallingly old-fashioned. 

Then there is the vice of what I call 
“unwriting a play ’—that is, loading. it 
with all sorts of excrescences at rehearsals. 
Because once in a number of moons the 
chance suggestion of an outsider may have 
originated a bit of business that won a 
laugh, managers are much given to insert- 
ing impromptu and extraneous additions. 
The love of listening to a story is inherent 
in the human race; and when you bury the 
plot with side issues and by-play, you may 
win a few stray laughs, but you kill the 
play itself, just as ‘“ What Ails You?” was 
killed. In musical revues and spectacles 


you may do this with impunity, but in 
straight farce it is dangerous. 

The night I saw “ What Ails You 
three easily amused spectators laughed up- 
roariously at the efforts of a fat man to get 
a slipper upon his foot, which he could not 
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see. He devoted at least ten minutes to this 
brilliant exhibition of humor. The man- 
agers may have heard the three people 
laugh, and may have concluded that the 
act was a “ knockout,” but they could not 
sense the ennui of the auditors who gave 
no outward expression to their sensation of 
boredom. The play ran three weeks and 
left the theater empty. 


THE RUSSIAN BASILISK 


For the first time since she passed under 
the Frohman management, Nazimova has 
become a paying proposition. And yet, so 
far as acting goes, she falls far behind Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell in the same play in Lon- 
don—* Bella Donna,” the St. James pres- 
entation of which was described in the 
September MuNnsEy. Her lisp, too, is 
frightfully annoying in the role of the 
scheming Englishwoman, Mrs. Chepstow; 
but her striking gowns and the sinuous 
fiendishness of her characterization have 
drawn good audiences to see this Russian 
actress as the poisoner of her husband. 

Charles Frohman probably did a wise 
thing not to verify the prophecy of a critic, 
last spring, who averred that Mrs. Leslie 
Carter would be picked for the part. At any 
rate, people flocked to the Empire in such 
numbers that the production was shifted 
to another house during Miss Adams’s visit 


with “ Peter Pan,” to return at the end of 
the three weeks devoted to the Barrie 
classic. 


But the bizarre star is by no means the 
only attraction in this presentation of the 
Hichens novel. Sir George Alexander’s 
role—that of the London doctor—is care- 
fully played by Charles Bryant, while the 
victim of the poisoning falls to that other 
capable English actor, Frank Gillmore, re- 
cently of the New Theater roster. Mrs. 
Leslie Faber, who has the bit as Mrs. 
Marchmont in the first act, is a daughter 
of Henry Arthur Jones, the playwright, and 
wife of the leading man in “ Milestones,” 
now settled in New York for the season. 

The scenery is something more elaborate 
than that at the St. James, but the play is 
done in four acts here, instead of five, the 
episode at the temple on the Nile being 
omitted. The gap is not noticeable, the 
only incident of importance occurring there 
being Dr. Isaacson’s appearance in Egypt, 
which is explained in a sentence or two in 
the following act. 

Apropos of the dramatization of “ Bella 
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Donna,” there is a story to the effect that it 
was first suggested to James Bernard 
Fagan when he went to Chicago, some 
years ago, to see the American production 
of his newspaper play, “ The Earth.” Ber- 
nice Henderson, in the cast of the latter, is 
said to have drawn his attention to the 
dramatic possibilities of the novel. As she 
afterward made a hit as the Vampire in “ A 
Fool There Was,” it can easily be con- 
ceived that she could have done equally 
well with Mrs. Chepstow. But, mean- 
while, she married and left the stage. 


AN ITALIAN LIVE WIRE 


Another actress who has learned English 
in order to act in America is now enjoying 
great prosperity on Broadway. ‘To find her 
we pass from bleak Russia to sunny Italy, 
where littke Emma Trentini was only thir- 
teen when an old gentleman happened to 
hear her singing as she was sweeping off the 
front steps of her humble home, and made 
it possible for her to study music. At 
eighteen, when she was making her first 
appearances in opera, Melba heard her at 
Turin, and told Hammerstein of the little 
wonder. The impresario of the Manhattan 
journeyed from Paris to Turin, and at once 
engaged her for New York. 

She made her first American appearance 
as Frasquita in “ Carmen,” on December 

_ 14, 1906, and remained with Hammerstein 
throughout his four seasons at the Manhat- 
tan. She sang a long list of réles there, in- 
cluding Musetta in “ Bohéme,” Nedda in 
“ Pagliacci,” Camille in “ Louise,” Cro- 
byle in “ Thais,” and the double role of 
Olympia and Antonia in “ Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” None of these are parts of prime 
importance, but “ little Trentini,” as every 

. one called her, made several of them nota- 
ble. It was said of her that “ she could 
always be relied upon to pique curiosity, 
even if she had to climb clear out of the 
picture and smile over the frame.” 

When Hammerstein finally abandoned 
his experiment at the Manhattan, Trentini 

always handicapped for grand opera by 
her lack of stature—was advised to study 
English, with the result that a year later 
she blazed forth as a winning star in 
“ Naughty Marietta.” Her present vehicle, 
“ The Firefly,” provides her with even bet- 
ter opportunities, and is in a manner illus- 
trative of her own career at the same time. 
Otto Hauerbach, of “ Three Twins” re- 





nown, wrote the book, while the captivating 
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music is the work of a composer new to 
this country, Rudolf Frim], discovered by 
Arthur Hammerstein in Prague last sum- 
mer. Friml is a young man, formerly the 
accompanist of Kubelik, and was making a 
livelihood with ballet and dance music 
when Trentini’s manager persuaded him 
to write his first opera, which has already 
ranged itself among the half-dozen big hits 
of the New York season. 

“The Firefly” is programmed as “ com- 
edy opera,” and the score is of just the 
quality to fit that classification — light 
enough to be catchy, but with a color and 
an atmosphere that lift it at once above 
musical comedy. An altogether capable 
company, including Audrey Maple, for- 
merly of “The Arcadians,” and the tenor, 
Craig Campbell, assist Trentini in making 
“The Firefly” one of the best entertain- 
ments of the winter. 

The star herself is a wonder. She throws 
herself with utter abandon into her part, 
whether in frocks or trousers, and her 
singing of the operatic air, “ Gianina,” in 
the first act, fairly lifts one out of one’s 
chair. Roy Atwell provides comedy well 
within the picture, and Melville Stewart’s 
“Call Me Uncle” number would of itself 
assure the audience that young Hammer- 
stein made no mistake in bringing Friml to 
this country under a five years’ contract. 


“HINDLE WAKES” ROUSES THE CRITICS 


As was to be expected, the production of 
“ Hindle Wakes” in New York evoked 
much clash of opinion. But the discussion 
was altogether of a different sort from that 
aroused in England when this play, by a 
newcomer, Stanley Houghton, first saw 
footlights on the Strand. There it was the 
moral influence of the thing that set Lon- 
don by the ears, and caused some to won- 
der how the piece ever got by the censor; 
while others declared that the mere playing 
of such a character as Fanny night after 
night was enough to undermine the morals 
of the young woman to whom it fell. 

In New York, on the other hand, the 
outspoken nature of the story seemed to be 
taken as a matter of course, and there was 
very little said by the next-day reviewers as 
to whether this straight-from-the-shoulder 
talk was or was not the proper thing to 
pass out through a proscenium arch. It 
was the diversity of the comments on the 
play itself, and on its acting, that was cal- 
culated to bewilder the man in the street. 
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For instance, I first picked up the Times, 
whose remarks on the presentation were 
head-lined thus: 

“Hindle Wakes” is rather somnolent— 
conventional story well told, but very poorly 
acted by imported company. 

The next paper that came under my eye 
was the morning World, whose criticism 
began much more favorably: 

Vigorous new drama of English mill life— 
“ Hindle Wakes,” though it argues a thesis, 
proves a vivid, admirably acted play. 

In the Evening World the piece was set 
down as “strong in character, weak in 
drama,” while the Globe man found it “ an 
absorbing slice of life.” To the Evening 
Sun critic it appeared to have been chopped 
up in the wrong place, while the Evening 
Mail man pronounced it “clear as a bell, 
with truth as a clapper.” 

For my own part, I found the play ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and so did the rest of 
the people in the house, to judge by their 
attitude of attention. And yet the piece has 
the drab atmosphere popularly supposed to 
have no appeal on Broadway. Its story 
opens in an unpleasant way, but as it de- 
velops that the girl in the case is as much 
to blame as the man, it takes a turn which 
has at least the refreshment of novelty. 

The acting by the English company was 
excellent, in spite of the contrary opinion 
expressed by the Times, and the imported 
furnishings were effective in giving an 
English provincial coloring. The title of 


the play ‘is misleading to Americans, 
“wakes” being a local term for bank 
holiday festivities, during which period 


Fanny, the heroine, a mill-worker’s daugh- 
ter, spends a couple of nights at a Welsh 
seaside resort with the mill-owner’s son. 
It was her refusal to marry him, when his 
father has forced him to offer this repara- 
tion, which gives the play its excuse for 
being. Like so many other offerings of the 
present season, “ Hindle Wakes ” could not 
get beyond four weeks on Broadway. 


AMERICAN LEVEL 


Another drama of English life, pre- 
sented by Charles Frohman for a single 
matinée performance, disclosed an extraor- 
dinary manipulation in its sea passage. 
This was “ Chains,” a piece giving a real- 


ADAPTING DOWN TO THE 


istic presentation of the slavery endured by 
the scantily paid London clerk who has a 
family to support. 
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It was written by Elizabeth Baker, a 
typist, made a deep impression when pre- 
sented in Mr. Frohman’s repertory season at 
his Duke of York’s theater in the summer 
of 1910, and was discussed in MUNSsEyY’s 
MAGAZINE for September of that year. At 
least half the charm of the piece was its 
atmosphere, but Mr. Frohman destroyed 
this completely by calling in Porter Emer- 
son Browne to adapt the play to America, 
just as if it had been written in French or 
German or Russian. The program actually 
read “ by Porter Emerson Browne, founded 
on the English play of the same title by 
Elizabeth Baker.” The Browne line was 
in big type, the Baker one in small. One 
would suppose the disastrous results of 
shifting the scene of an English play of 
industrial problems to the United States 
had been patent enough in the case of 
Galsworthy’s “ Strife,” when it was pre- 
sented at the New Theater. 

Mr. Browne’s work was entirely of the 
destructive order. He played up the wife’s 
slangy brother to an entirely disproportion- 
ate status, for the sake of winning a few 
cheap laughs, and absolutely killed the 
dénouement of the piece by so altering the 
last act as to make it seem to have a happv 
ending. This emasculated version was well 
played by Olive Wyndham and Shelley Hull, 
as the young wife and husband respectively, 
while Edwin Nicander certainly won his 
laughs, whether it was fair to Miss Baker 
to give them to him or not. 

Few things could make the United States 
seem so provincial as Mr. Frohman’s idea 
of having a British genre play adapted into 
words .of one syllable, as it were, for the 
New York market. 


THIS TIME A STAR’S THE THING 


It seems an anomaly that now, when 
New York is overstocked with theaters, the 
new ones that insist on thrusting themselves 
into the lime-light should open with hits, 
instead of failures, as was the rule when the 
market was not so well supplied. “ Within 
the Law,” which inaugurated the Eltinge 
in September, is the most pronounced dra- 
matic success of the season, and now the 
Cort scores with Laurette Taylor in “ Peg 
0’ My Heart.” 

This time the star is very much the thing 
— quite an exception to the prevalent rule 
in these days. In fact, without Miss Taylor 
there wouldn’t have been a peg of any sort 
to hang a play upon. 
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The plot is moth-eaten, having to do with 
a poor relative who runs off with the big- 
gest catch in the field, and incidentally pre- 
vents her haughty cousin from eloping with 
a married man. You may judge from this 
that Hartley Manners, who is responsible 
for “ Peg o’ My Heart,” is no better at hatch- 
ing up a story of his own than he is at using 
other people’s, as he did in “ The Indis- 
cretions of Truth.” But he can write clever 
talk for Laurette Taylor to speak, and he 
should receive credit for this—as no doubt 
he will from the star, whom he married 
shortly before the New York premiere. 

Miss Taylor, after much hard work in 
stock, pleased Broadway greatly three years 
ago, when she acted the heroine in “ Alias 
Jimmy Valentine,” with H. B. Warner. 
Last season, in an absolutely different kind 
of part, she pleased again in “ The Bird of 
Paradise.” But her Irish brogue in “ Peg” 
is so endearing that I fear she will not be 
permitted to go in much for versatility 
after this. 

This réle of the Irish girl who comes 
from New York to England to live with 
her relatives, on probation, is as “ fat” as 
Hamlet. There are eight other parts in the 
play, to say nothing of two dogs, and they 
all revolve around her as planets around 
the sun. Three men propose to her, al- 
though her Irish tongue almost loses her the 
last offer—the only one for which she really 
cares. A thunder-storm—the second one, 
by the way, of which Mr. Manners makes 
use—affords her the chance to run back and 
“land ” the enamored earl. 

The latter is capitally acted by H. Reeves- 
Smith, who was leading man with Ethel 
Barrymore when she became a star in 
“ Captain Jinks.” A supremely selfish and 
helpless young Englishman is adroitly 
handled by Hassard Short, and Christine 
Norman is sufficiently cold for his sister. 
This family of the Chichesters, by the way, 
is painted as so cruelly self-centered and 
utterly despicable that were the English as 
hot-headed as the Irish we might expect to 
see members of the St. George’s Society 
hurling missiles on the stage of the hand- 
some Cort Theater. That the playwright, 
Mr. Manners, is himself an Englishman is 
beside the mark, for was not Synge, the 
author of the much-hooted “ Playboy,” an 
Irishman ? 

The Cort Theater, by the bye, is a beauty, 
with Marie Antoinette as its patron saint. 
A novelty is the Tiffany glass framing to 
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the proscenium arch, lighted during the 
performance. Thus we are gradually ap- 
proaching the art glass curtain stage, of 
which Mexico’s National Theater possesses 
the only specimen—made, I may add, on 
Long islam. 


THE ONLY THEATER OF ITS KIND 


We all know that actors love to act, and 
that the longer the part, the better the player 
likes it; but for the acme of enjoyment got 
out of pretending to be somebody else be- 
hind the footlights, you should see the 
yellow-haired kiddies who play the gnomes 
in “ Racketty-Packetty House,’ at the 
Children’s Theater, which William K. 
Vanderbilt endowed as a new institution 
on the Century Theater roof. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” wrote it, and 
not only is it about children, but the plot 
turns wholly on things in which children 
are interested—dolls and dolls’ houses. A 
certain little girl called Cynthia gets a 
present of a new dolls’ house built like a 
castle, and with lords and ladies for the 
dolls that live in it. Thereupon she wants 
to banish the old dolls’ house to the cellar, 
or have it burned up. Thé good fairy whom 
she cannot see, though the audience can, 
whispers in her ear that she had better just 
shove it into the alcove. 

The footmen do this with such vim that 
in the next act, laid in this racketty- 
packetty house, we find Peter Piper, Peg, 
Meg, and the other old-fashioned dolls 
strewn about the floor. The rest of the 
play reveals how Peter falls in love with 
the Lady Patricia doll, who is left at the 
wrong house by mistake; and tells of the 
disdain of her mother, the duchess, that she 
should have anything to do with such an 
ordinary plaything as Peter, whose suit is 
all rags. 

Then comes*the princess, who is a grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, to call on 
Cynthia, and she takes such a fancy to the 
old dolls’ house that Cynthia offers to make 
her a present of it. Instead of the cellar it 
goes to Buckingham Palace, and Peter be- 
comes a duke. We see him in the last scene 
coming out from the toy church after being 
married to Lady Patricia, and receiving the 
blessing of her mother, the duchess. 

This forms a very neat little story; but 
perhaps because the young people who play 
it cling so jealously to every word that the 
stage-manager hadn’t the heart to take any 
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of their lines away from them, it is not 
quite little enough. With the Kinemacolor 
moving pictures of animal life with which 
the performance opens, and the shadow- 
graph interlude, there are nine different 
scenes, and it would improve matters to 
have cuts made here and there. 

Another thing—I wish we might see the 
sawdust oozing out of one of the dolls 
when this catastrophe is mentioned, just as 
some real water would have helped out in 
the realism of “Snow White” as the 
smallest dwarf gets a wash. Children are 
exacting critics in this respect; and where 
so much else is given them, it is a pity to 
have such a detail neglected. 

Jean Ford, little daughter of the Lieblers’ 
general stage-director, Hugh Ford, is a per- 
fectly adorable princess. It is a thousand 
pities that for some reason her name should 
not be set down opposite this character on 
the program, which, by the way, is the most 
beautiful thing of the sort to be found in 
any of our playhouses. 

Among the other performers, Master 
Gabriel, of Buster Brown memory, is a 
tireless Peter, and Edna Wallace Hopper’s 
little girl is Lady Doris of the new doll- 
house. 


CRIME PLAYS IN CONTRAST 


Crime plays arrived simultaneously at 
two of the Frohman theaters in New York 
immediately before Christmas. One of 
them, “ The Argyle Case,” had all the éclat 
of Robert Hilliard starring at the head of 
the cast, and of Detective William J. Burns 
cooperating with Harriet Ford and Harvey 
J. O'Higgins in the authorship. The other, 
“The Conspiracy,” by John Roberts— 
palpably a pen name—sneaked into town 
on rubbers, as they say in stageland, hav- 
ing had no preliminary announcement at 
all until its name appeared as the next 
attraction following “ The Attack” at the 
Garrick. 

I saw “ The Conspiracy ” one night and 
“ The Argyle Case” the next, and a frank 
statement of results must award the palm 
for continuous interest to the first-named. 
It is simple and straightaway in construc- 
tion, and the detective hero is of a new 
type—a grouchy old fellow who writes crime 
serial stories for the evening papers, and 
makes a specialty of setting forth in fiction 
theories which are frequently realized in fact. 

This réle is capitally played by John 
Emerson, stage-director for some of the 
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Charles Frohman productions. It is an 
open secret that Emerson wrote “ The Con- 
spiracy,” in collaboration with one Robert 
Baker, from Cambridge. It is crude in 
many respects, yet the strength of its story, 
and its deft mingling of comedy with the 
serious vein, put the piece ahead of the 
more loudly trumpeted “ Argyle Case” in 
direct appeal. 

The Hilliard play starts well, but the 
introduction of a counterfeiting gang on 
top of a murder mystery confuses the spec- 
tator and scatters the interest. Again, there 
is distinct disappointment in visualizing 
the workings of the dictagraph device. After 
such great expectations, it does seem that 
more could have been made of this. The 
“big curtain’ wasn’t there, to my mind, 
and the thrill quite non-existent. 

In short, there is nothing vivid or vital 
abqut “ The Argyle Case.” I am inclined 
to believe that it would have been a better 
play if Burns had been left out of it. The 
effort to make fiction measure up too close 
with fact robs the former of all its atmos- 
phere of romance. 

Both of these plays have long casts, and 
good ones. It will be extremely interesting 
to watch their respective careers on Broad- 
way. Both are worth seeing. I have mere- 
ly stated which, in my opinion, is the more 
graphically set forth of the two. 


SWIFT FUN IN CROOK FARCE 

The year 1912 was certainly one of crime 
in the theater world of New York. In 
January, “ Officer 666” arrived at the 
Gaiety, and remained at fixed post there 
for the greater part of the twelve months. 
Since September, “ Within the Law” has 
been packing the Eltinge. At the Christmas 
period, hard on one another’s heels arrived 
“The Conspiracy,” “ The Argyle Case,” 
and “ Stop Thief.” 

The last-named, like the first, is a farce. 
It occupies the same Gaiety boards as 
“666,” which it resembles so closely as to 
form an exception to the rule that managers 
cannot hope to duplicate a hit along the 
same lines. ‘There are in the cast two of 
the same people—Percy Ames and Vivian 
Martin. The author, too, Carlyle Moore, 
is a newcomer to Broadway, being an actor, 
just as Augustin MacHugh was—in vaude- 
ville, for which he had written sketches. 

One asset in “ Stop Thief” is the con- 
secutiveness of its action, the whole thing 
taking place on a single afternoon, in Provi- 
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dence, when Madge Carr tries to marry 
James Cluny at her home. But forthwith 
things begin to disappear rapidly, starting 
with her mother’s ear-trumpet and ending 
up with several thousand dollars’ worth 
of bonds. 

The novel touch in the story arises from 
the fact that the girl’s father and her 
fiancé both suspect themselves of being 
cleptomaniacs. As a real thief—Richard 
Bennett—is brought upon the scene by his 
accomplice, the new maid—neatly played 
by Mary Ryan—the resultant mix-up may 
be imagined, but cannot be fully enjoyed 
until you see the play, which promises to 
be as big a winner as any piece can very 
well be in this overtheatered town. 

Cohan & Harris have supplied a first- 
rate cast. Richard Bennett’s thief, Jack 
Doogan, is nothing less than a masterpiece 
in crook delineation. The forgetful father 
fares splendidly at the hands of Frank 
Bacon, and a young doctor, the best man, 
who himself does not entirely escape sus- 
picion, is acted in just the right tempo by 
William Boyd. 

While the whole story is purely absurd 
and highly improbable, the more you think 
about it the funnier it seems. If that isn’t 
a good test for a play intended merely to 
make one laugh, I don’t know what is. 


AN IDYL OF MIDDLE AGE 


It was positive inspiration for David 
Belasco to think of Effie Shannon to create 
Mrs. Farrell Howard in “ Years of Dis- 
cretion "’—the lady of forty-eight who 
determines to have one final fling before 
settling down to humdrum middle age. 
Miss Shannon must be pretty nearly forty- 
eight herself; she confesses to having made 
her début at the age of seven with John 
McCullough, as one of the wreath-throwing 
children in “ Coriolanus.” 

It was in November, 1889, that she first 
appeared with Daniel Frohman’s famous 
old Lyceum Theater stock company, re- 
maining there for four seasons in “ The 
Charity Ball,” “Lady Bountiful,” “ The 
Gray Mare,” “ Nerves,” and “ Americans 
Abroad.” And it was at the old Lyceum 
that she and Herbert Kelcey started on 
their notable career with Clyde Fitch’s 
“The Moth and the Flame.” The lack of 
a suitable vehicle has kept them off Broad- 
way for some seasons, but in “ Years of 
Discretion ” Miss Shannon comes back with 


a vengeance. 


She has but to slip a dark wig over her 
blond tresses to make her look the age to 
which she confesses as the mother of a 
twenty-four-year-old son. Later, her own 
hair lends the necessary touch of youth 
when the wealthy Brookline widow resorts 
to puffs, cosmetics, dieting, and dressmakers 
in order to enter upon the New York cam- 
paign that she has planned. 

Written by Frederic-and Fanny Hatton, 
the play is keyed to the clientéle—the 
smartest in the theater-going set—to which 
Mr. Belasco desires to appeal, and of its 
success there can be little doubt. 

Just as “ Peg o’ My Heart” is called a 
comedy of-youth, so “ Years of Discretion ” 
is a play of middle age. The youngest 
person in it, aside. from the maid, is Mrs. 
Farrell’s scandalized son, and he, with his 
spectacles, and with Grant Mitchell's pre- 
cise manners and voice, seems to be even 
more ancient than the rest. 

Among these others there are no fewer 
than three captives to the manufactured 
charms of Mrs. Farrell—a_ tempestuous 
Irishman, capitally portrayed by Bruce 
McRae; an ardent gallant of fifty-two, 
faithfully realized by Lyn Harding; and a 
half-mad “parlor socialist,” acted with 
almost sublime seriousness by Robert Mc- 
Wade, Jr. 

At the end of the second act, after a 
whirlwind scene in which the Irishman tries 
to kiss her, the widow accepts the gallant 
Dallas. Everything appears to be settled, 
yet no one thinks of missing the next act, 
all being anxious to see the revelation of the 
real Ellie Farrell without the small shoes 
that pinch her feet, the tight corsets that 
crush her ribs, and the mounting puffs that 
make her head ache. 

The scene is the garden of her old-fash- 
ioned home in Brookline, a Belasco set than 
which few, if any, have been prettier. The 
wedding has just taken place, and both 
bride and groom are dreading the round- 
the-world honeymoon tour which each has 
previously declared would be the acme of 
joy. A mutual confession is made in time 
to forestall this, and the curtain falls on 
one of the oddest plays in many a season, 
but one which no theatergoer can afford 
to miss. 

And there is Effie Shannon in her won- 
derful transformation act! I wonder how 
many “beauty parlors” this presentment 
will put out of business! 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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HIS BOY 


THE STORY OF A ‘*GRAFTING” POLICE OFFICIAL AND HIS SON 


BY C. S. THOMPSON 


APTAIN BURKE took up the yellow 
journal, which called his régime 
“a reign of graft” and “a dis- 

grace to the city.” 

After reading the big type, he laid aside 
the newspaper, and took out a black cigar. 
Then he struck a match, and, touching it to 
his cigar, steadily watched the flashes of 
light. When the match had burned out, 
and the smoke was coming in great, blue 
mouthfuls, he went back to the black type 
that denounced his “reign of graft.” 

Burke had the features and the air of 
a man who had lived a hard life. He was 
big, with florid cheeks. His black hair, al- 
ready gray at the temples, contrasted 
strongly with his low, white forehead. 

He calmly read on about himself. 

He was captain of the newest Tenderloin 
precinct. He had been on the desk twenty- 
five years. His official home was an old, 
four-story building of brick and stone, like 
all the others in the long side street, except 
for two green door-lamps, and a sign over 
the transom. 

Within a stone’s throw of the worn door- 
step was an array of ash-cans on the side- 
walk, in front of dirty basement shops, to- 
gether with a scattering of ill-kept children 
playing in the gutter. Inside, too, there 
was a depressing atmosphere of darkness, 
bad air, and time-worn furnishings. The 
main office was a big, low room with a 
creaky floor, containing an official high 
desk and railing. The desk was flanked 
by two imposing lamps, and presided over 
by a lieutenant. 

At the rear was a room for patrolmen 
off duty, where they sat playing cards, or 
reading newspapers. On the right, as one 
entered the office, was a door leading to the 
captain’s private quarters—a dingy little 


room, carpeted years ago, and furnished 
with a desk, chairs, a waste-paper basket, 
and a clock on the wall. 

It was true enough that his rule knew 
every known form of graft. His precinct 
ran from the docks te Broadway, and that 
meant a rake-off from hold-up men, pick- 
pockets, confidence men, women of the 
street; from the dance-halls and the dives, 
from disreputable hotels, from gambling 
resorts. Here came the young and the old, 
the rich and the poor alike, gambling away 
their fortunes and squandering their lives, 
only to wind up in the insane ward at 
Bellevue, or in the black waters of the East 
River just beyond. 

“ Half a million by graft.” 

These words caught his eye, and he let 
the paper fall into his lap, with no feeling 
save one of amusement. It was like other 
attacks on his rule in years gone by, wind- 
ing up with a demand for his official head. 

“Hot air!” said the captain. Never- 
theless, he went on to the very end, reading: 


Unless otherwise disposed of, this fortune, 
at the captain’s death, will go to his wife and 
to his only son, John, now a senior at Yale. 


Holding aside his cigar, Burke went 
over the paragraph a second time, deeply 
annoyed. ‘It was the first time that any 
newspaper had spoken of them, he reflected, 
and there was no need of it. He went back 
to his cigar with a burning resentment. 

Then the telephone rang in the outer 
office. It was a call from the yellow 
journal, which had been ringing all the 
morning. 

Burke answered for the first time. 

“Captain,” said the voice on the wire, 
“we didn’t know but you might like to 
make a statement.” 
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“Say, young fellow,” spoke out the cap- 
tain, “that’s just about the size of you 
newspaper wise guys! Throw a lot of mud 
into the paper, and then gumshoe around 
on a telephone-wire to ask if it ain't all 
true!” 

“Have you a photograph of yourself, 
captain?” 

Burke slammed down the receiver. 

He took up his cigar, his pulse beating 
with the black heart of murder—his in- 
heritance from the days of his gang. What 
if all that they said was true? He was 
getting the one thing in life he had always 
held valuable—money! 

Money had done everything for him. It 
had taken him from the squalor of an East 
Side tenement into the luxury of a brown- 
stone residence up-town. It had put him 
into the department, and later on had given 
him his captaincy. It had always held him 
his desk in spite of the yellow journals. 

With money, he was going to do even 
more for his boy. His boy! Captain 
Burke liked to think of him. 

As he went on knocking the ashes from 
his cigar, he gave himself up to framing a 
mental picture of a red-blooded, fashion- 
able young man, whom he had seen grow 
up from babyhood. He himself had lived 
a long, up-hill fight, ignorant and rough; 
threadbare and half starved, fighting his 
way with blows; but not so with his boy! 
His boy would come into manhood well 
educated, backed by a fortune, and with the 
polish that comes with the luxury of private 
schools, the best tailors, and association 
with other young men of family and for- 
tune. No wish had ever been withheld 
from his boy—nothing that money could 
buy. 

It mattered not to Burke that his boy had 
always lived a life more or less apart from 
the family. What if he did choose to spend 
his vacation days on Pullman cars, or 
ocean liners? What if he didn’t write, ex- 
cept for money? ‘There was no disputing 
his boy. His boy knew best; and yet there 
were odd moments when the father wished 
it were otherwise. 

He had a father’s love, and sometimes 
he wanted to make it known. It was a feel- 
ing which he could make plain only by ta- 
king his boy in his arms, and holding him 
to his heart, as he went on saying: 

“My boy! My boy!” 


Burke’s eve went back to the newspaper. 
“A reign of graft!” He 


took up his 
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cigar again, smiling, yet hard of heart. 
What if all they said was true? He was 
getting money for his boy. He couldn’t 
bear to think of his boy suffering what he 
himself had gone through. 

So it was, all that day, to the slow tick- 
ing of the clock on the wall, that he could 
sit facing the black head-lines, more or less 
unmoved. Friends came with loyal hands 
—patrolmen, district leaders, gamblers, 
crooks, and those higher up in the depart- 
ment. To one and all, he had only one bit 
of comment upon the newspaper article. 

“Hot air!” he told them. 

Late in the afternoon there came another 
knock on his door. It was the desk lieu- 
tenant announcing a young man who 
wouldn’t give his name. The stranger was 
a swell, the lieutenant said, with blue eyes 
and red cheeks; and immediately the cap- 
tain knew the description. It sounded like 
John—his own boy. 

Burke went to the door, and beheld his 
boy—a well-groomed young man, gloved 
and altogether immaculate, but with the 
same unsympathetic eyes as of old. He 
had a father’s impulse to take the boy in 
his arms and to his heart; but his boy gave 
him only a formal word of recognition, and 
slowly the paternal feeling died away, as 
usual, unspoken. 

His own boy, proudly reflected Burke, as 
he sat watching the young man take off his 
gloves. Father and son, and yet they were 
a world apart, it seemed. The father 
asked himself if it was so with all children. 

Burke could see that something was 
troubling his boy. What was it—this mud- 
throwing ? 

“Well, John!” began the father, trying 
to appear unconcerned. “ What brings you 
down to the city?” 

His boy sat partly facing the other way, 
slapping his gloves on his knee. 

“T guess you know, don’t you?” he said 
quickly. “I see you’ve got a morning 
paper there.” 

It was just as the father had expected. 

“John,” he hastened to reply, “that 
ain’t nothing to worry about!” 


The boy went on slapping his gloves, 


with a growing impatience, which the 
father knew might end with a show of 
temper. 


“John, my boy,” said the father, “you 
weren't around, were you, the last time 
these fellows had their fling, four years 
ago? You were on the other side, I guess. 
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Anyway, they had the same thing then. 
They've been handing out this hot air for 
years, but they don’t ever get anywhere. 
No, John, they can’t reach me!” 

“Well, if they can’t reach you, at least 
they’ve put their dirty fingers on me!” 

“ How so, John?” 

“If you took the trouble to read the ar- 
ticle, you’d see how. At the very end—” 

“What's the matter?” spoke up the cap- 
tain, throwing away his cigar stub. “Some 
of them swell young fellows up there been 
throwing it into your face about the old 
man?” 

“Tf you want the full story, I can give 
it to you,” answered the boy, still facing 
the other way. “In the beginning, if I do 
say so, I travel with a pretty good crowd 
up there. They’re leaders in the class. 
This morning, when I went to breakfast, 
they were all there waiting for me. A 
couple of them had the paper spread out 
on the table. One of them began to joke 
about my name being Burke, and wanted 
to know if I knew what the old man was 
up to—” 

“Who are they?” put in the father. “TI 
suppose some of them swell young fellows 
up here on the avenue whose old men are 
running around the Broadway joints, when 
they ain’t robbing the people down in Wall 
Street—” 

“Tt was only a joke, I tell you,” declared 
the boy. “At that time they hadn’t read 
the article through. Of course, I tried to 
laugh it off, but I couldn’t; and so, after 
a while, I left the table.” 

“T’d like to get my fingers on their dirty 
throats!” cried the captain. 

“Wait, will you, till I get through? 
Afterward, when they got to the truth of 
it, every single man of them came to my 
room, one by one apologizing, and saying 
that it couldn’t make any difference in their 
friendship for me.” 

“Tt’s all right, then, ain’t it?” 

“No, it isn’t all right,” answered the 
boy, with downcast head. “No, if you want 
the truth, their sympathy and pity hurt me 
all the more, and now — well, I’m down 


here to see what you are going to do 
about it.” 
“John, there ain’t nothing to be done.” 


“Yes, there is, and you know it!” 
“T tell vou, John, there ain't nothing—” 
“T know better!” answered the boy, 
flaring up. 
“What do you mean?” 
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“These articles have got to be stopped.” 

“Say, look here, John!” said the father 
quietly. “You ain’t forgot I’m your 
father?” 

Young Burke got up, his cheeks aflame. 
He slowly drew on his gloves, still facing 
the other way. 

“You may be my father,” he said, “but 
let me tell you one thing—lI've never boast- 
ed of the fact.” 

Burke stood up, humiliated, with a rush 
of blood to his forehead. He tried to speak. 
But he couldn't find the voice. After all, 
there wasn’t anything to say. 

His boy—the boy he loved beyond every- 
thing else in the world—opened the door 
and went out. As the father stood at the 
desk, alone, he heard the outside door close 
with a bang. 

After a while, the captain sat down 
again, with the knowledge that he was dri- 
ving his boy away —-still farther away. 
He knew that something would have to be 
done; just what, he didn’t know. 

Only once in his official life had he gone 
through a similar experience. That was 
some twenty vears before, when this same 
newspaper first opened fire on him, and his 
wife begged him to give up the system 
which had made graft a thing of his life. 
His fancy drifted to a gentle, white-haired 
woman. He had answered her appeal with 
an emphatic refysal. He knew better than 
she did, he said. 

As a matter of fact, he had really an- 
swered her appeal with money. He replied 
by giving her more money for her East Side 
charities. 

Burke clung to the solitude of his private 
office, with his black cigar aflame, trying 
to plan a course of action that would sat- 
isfy his boy. He couldn’t come to any 
decision, because he knew that the terms 
of a truce with the newspaper were not for 
him to dictate. 

Accordingly, that evening, giving up his 
uniform for a civilian suit of black, he 
went to the office of the yellow journal. He 
knew the man with whom he would have 
to do business. It was an old reportorial 
friend—Keenan, who had since risen to 
the city desk. 

On arriving at the office, he asked for 
Keenan, and the boy at the door departed 
with his message. Beyond the railing, 
where the captain waited, was a big, low- 
ceiled room, with a scattering of incandes- 
cent drop-lights, which hung close to flat- 
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top desks. At the desks young men sat in 
shirt-sleeves, hammering away at type- 
writers, or idly reading newspapers. There 
was a constant opening and shutting of 
doors, and from one corner there came the 
regular beating of telegraph-sounders. 


II 


KEENAN was but little changed since the 
days of his reporting. He was still very 
thin, and perhaps a little’ whiter in the 
cheek; nevertheless, he had the same keen, 
penetrating eye as of old. 

“Good evening, captain,” he said, hold- 
ing open the gate. “Come right in, won't 
you?” 

Burke sat down beside the city desk. 
His stubby fingers were itching, so to 
speak, to get at the imaginary throat of this 
little, weak man. 

“Say, Keenan,” began the captain, push- 
ing his hat on the back of his head, “do 
you know what I feel like doing? I feel 
like taking hold of your dirty little wind- 
pipe, and holding on till you get black in 
the face!” 

The city editor looked up, sickly white, 
straight into the eyes of the captain. 

“You're the man to do it, Burke,” he 
answered, with a smile. “It wouldn’t be 
the first time, either, that you held a throat 
until the man quit breathing!” 

Burke held his tongue.. The city editor 
pushed aside a pile of copy. 

“Come, Burke,” he said, “let’s get down 
to business. What can we do for you?” 

“Keenan,” quietly answered the captain, 
“somebody down here got me on the phone 
this afternoon, asking if I didn't have 
something to say for myself. You know— 
a statement. So I took it into my head I'd 
come down, and talk things over.” 

“ Burke, it’s the only thing to do.” 

“Tell me, Keenan, how long are you fel- 
lows going to keep up this mud-throwing?” 

“You saw what we had this morning? 
We'll have another page like it to-morrow 
morning, one the morning after, and one 
the next.” 

Burke had been afraid of that very thing. 

“Let's have a talk on the level,” he said. 
“What’s the trouble, Keenan? I know 
you, and you know me. Is it a case of 
slipping you fellows something?” 

“No, Burke. When you talk that way, 
you don’t know me, and I doubt even if 
you know yourself. You ask me what the 
trouble is. I can tell you. There’s only 
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one trouble. Listen, Burke — you’re in 
wrong. You've always been in wrong, and 
I suppose you will always be in wrong, until 
some one helps you out.” 

“What are you getting at?” 

“Just what I’m telling you. You're in 
wrong, Burke. I know it, and down in the 
bottom of your heart you know it, too. 
Come, own up to it, and then perhaps I can 
help you.” 

“I don’t want anybody’s help!” 

The city editor turned to his desk, wa- 
ving aside a young man who had come to 
speak with him. 

“Burke,” he said, “if that’s the way 
you’re going to talk, we can’t do any 
business.” 

“What would you have me do, Keenan?” 

“ Quit the desk.” 

“ What—under fire? 

He wasn’t prepared to pay such a price. 
It wasn’t in keeping with his record. He 
couldn’t help but think of his record, of 
which he had always boasted —his un- 
tarnished record since the days of his gang. 
He had never shown the white feather to 
any man. If he quit under fire, what would 
the gang say? And those higher up? 
Wouldn’t they call him a coward? No— 
not to his face. Still, they would think it 
of him, and he could never take them by 
their puny white throats, and hold on until 
they were black in the face. 

“Keenan,” he said, “you don’t know 


” 





me!” 

“Burke, I know you better than you 
know yourself. You’re in wrong, and you 
know it, too. Only you won’t say so. 


Never mind; in the end, mark my words, 
we'll get you.” 

“How?” 

“Why, by keeping at you.” 

“ Ain’t you fellows been after me going 
on twenty years?” 

“ Burke, we may, or we may not, be able 
to drive you off the desk. But that isn’t 
the point. The point is we’re going to do 
something .a good deal worse. We’re in a 
position to make life very miserable for 
you and yours.” 

He could tell them that even now they 
were beginning to make his life miserable. 
His eyes wandered about the room. The 
sight of these young men at work, some of 
them bending to their copy with pencils, 
and others pounding away at typewriters— 
the click of their machines, and the sound 
of urgent voices—all this activity recalled 
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the second blow they were aiming at him, 
and filled him with a greater fear. 

“ Burke, tell me one thing,” went on the 
city editor. “Why don’t you give up the 
desk—of your own free will? Here you 
are going on fifty-five, with only a few 
more years at the longest, and then—why, 
then, Burke, whether you want to or not, 
you'll have to quit. Have you ever stopped 
to think of that? Yes, some day, Burke, 
it will all be over, and then what are you 
going to do? You don’t know? No, of 
course not. There’s only one thing we're 
more or less sure of, Burke, and that’s the 
life we’re living right here in this world 
yes, right here in this little city room, this 
very minute. Now’s the time, then, to ask 
yourself the question—are you getting all 
there is out of life?” 

Burke made no answer, because he didn't 
know what to say. After all, could it be 
that he was in wrong? Had he always 
been in wrong? 

“Come, Burke, if you're not going to 
open up,” said the city editor, going back 
to his copy, “ we simply can’t do business 
together.” 

“Keenan,” said the captain, with the 
blood warm in his cheeks, “am I in 
wrong, as you tell it, when I can show up 
half a million?” 

“Half a million?” cried Keenan, look- 
ing up with fixed eyes. “Good Heavens, 
Burke, what is that half-million doing for 
you this very minute? Is it making life 
any easier for you? Ask yourself that 
question. No, Burke! It’s the very fact 
of your having this money that is leading 
us to go on pounding you, as we will go on 
pounding you, until you own up that you're 
in wrong. No, your half-million isn’t go- 
ing to bring you any real happiness!’ 

“How do you know, Keenan? Are you 
wise to what I’m doing with it? You've 
been giving it to me that I’m in wrong. 
Am I? Maybe so, to your way of think- 
ing; but your way ain’t my way. Even if 
vou hit it right, what’s the difference, so 
long as I’m getting money for what I 
want?” 

“You want money? What can you do 
with it?) You can’t take it with you when 
vou die. What can you get with it here on 
this earth? Only a few things which in 
the end will make you all the more miser- 
able. I dare say you think that with all 
this money you'll be able to make life 
easier for yourself, or perhaps for your boy. 
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Isn’t that it? Come, Burke, I know what’s 
in your mind. You've lived a long, hard 
fight, haven’t you, and you've been prom- 
ising yourself that you won’t let your boy 
suffer the way you've suffered? Isn’t that 
it? You’re giving him an education, to be- 
gin with, and then you’re going to hand 
him over the money? That’s all right, my 
dear Burke, but listen. 

“Do you: know what you're doing by 
giving your boy that education? You're 
teaching him to think. You're educating 
him to a finer sense of feeling, to a finer 
sense of moral responsibility, and do you 
know what that means? Burke, just stop 
and think. It means that you’re giving him 
the very worst weapon in all the world with 
which he can torture himself. Do you 
know what a finer sense of feeling is? 
Burke, it means that every time we strike 
you a blow in the paper, we're hitting him 
an infinitely harder blow, and one he'll 
never forget.” 

Burke saw the point of the argument, 
and was about to say so, when the moment 
went by. 

Keenan then drew up his chair. 

“Only one word more, Burke,” he went 
on, in a lower tone. “ You've taken blows 
all your life. You are used to them. Any- 
way, there won't be many more for you, 
Burke. But with your boy! He’s only at 
the beginning of life, and is he going to 
suffer because of you? That’s the question 
to ask yourself. What are you really do- 
ing for him? You’re starting him with a 
bad handicap, the heaviest handicap in all 
the world—the inheritance of a bad name. 
Burke, you're a grafter, and no matter what 
he does, no matter where he goes, no mat- 
ter what kind of a life he tries to live, peo- 
ple will forever point him out as your son. 
The son of a grafter! His money will be 
called blood-money. Take my word for it, 
there isn’t any escape for him. This thing 
will follow him to the grave. Oh, I tell 
you, there’s one thing in this world we can’t 
beat, Burke, and that’s the game of life. 
You've got to live it right, or you lose!” 

Burke had never thought of these things. 
He sat in the warm, used-up air, uncertain 
of his balance, bresthing heavily, as he 
watched the vellowish spots of light swim 
around the room. 

“ Keenan—” he faltered, with a sinking 
heart. 

He couldn't get any farther, and as he 
turned his head away, seeing himself 
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beaten, big man that he was, a rush of 
tears came to his cheeks. 


III 


THe city editor looked the other way, 
while the telegraph-sounders went on beat- 
ing a nervous tattoo, and the young men in 
shirt-sleeves kept on hammering away at 
their typewriters, filling up another page 
for the morning paper. 

“ Burke,” said the city editor, at length, 
“there’s only one thing to do. You're go- 
ing to quit—yes, under fire, so that there 
won’t be any more mud-throwing. When 
your boy finds it out, mark my words— 
when he finds out just how much you’ve 
done for him, Burke, he'll be proud of his 
father, and he'll come to your arms, and 
say so.” 

Burke was strangely upset. Would his 
boy come to his father’s arms? At that 
price, he would be willing, even glad of 
the chance, to resign. 

“If it’s the only way, Keenan,” he said 
bravely, “I quit.” 

The city editor put out his hand. 


“You understand, Burke?” he said. 
“T’m sorry!” 

At first, Burke ignored the proffered 
hand. 


said, after a moment. 
+ 


“T’ll shake,” he 
“But say, Keenan—I don’t want no pity.’ 

Pity? No, he wouldn’t have it! 

He made his way to the street, buoyed 
up with the purpose of his resignation. He 
was doing what he could for the happiness 
of his boy, and what else mattered? Never 
any more mud-throwing, he told himself, 
with a great satisfaction. 

He entered the subway, impatient of de- 
lay. He had good news, and he wanted 
to make it known. Soon the up-town ex- 
press was flying along the straightaway, 
and bounding on the curves. It couldn’t 
go any too fast for him, as he went on say- 
ing: “No more mud-throwing!” 

On leaving the subway, in the darker 
side street of brownstone house-fronts, he 
quickened his pace, uplifted by the message 
he was bearing home. Quitting under fire ? 
What did that matter? He was doing it 
for his boy! 

He entered the house, took off his hat 
and overcoat, and passed on, he didn't 
know just why, to the upper hallway lead- 
ing to the boy’s room. He saw that the 
room was in darkness, but the door was 
partly open. 
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He pushed open the door, and, turning 
on the electric light, stood staring at the 
sight before him. The room was altogether 
upset. The drawers of the bureau were 
thrown open, also those of the writing-desk, 
and their contents scattered about. On the 
floor, and on the bed, were clothes, shirts, 
collars, and ties, shoes, pipes with a pack- 
age of tobacco, cigarettes, and a great num- 
ber of letters and papers, torn up and 
thrown into a pile. 

After a while, wondering what had hap- 
pened, Burke returned to the lower floor, 
where he found the boy’s mother. She was 
sitting alone at the table, one side of her 
head in deep shadow, with only a rim of 
light from the table-lamp touching her 
white hair. She was staring into space. 

She was a picture of gentleness—that is, 
the gentleness of a broken spirit. Her eyes 
were red, and the reason was plain. At 
her feet was the yellow journal, calling out 
to her in big, black type: “A reign of 
graft,” “ A disgrace to the city—” 

He slowly picked up the newspaper, and 
put it away, though not without a touch of 
shame. He was thinking of the words she 
had once uttered. Had she forgotten ? 

“Martha,” he began with an effort, as 
soon as he became seated. ‘“ Martha, there 
won't ever be any more of this dirty mud- 
throwing. I've just been down to the office 
and fixed it up with them. I've quit 
the job!” 

He waited with curious eyes to see the 
effect of his words; but she made no reply. 
She went on staring into space, without 
even letting him know that she heard him. 

“Ain’t you glad, Martha?” he asked. 

“Yes, James, if you are.” 

Her lack of interest hurt him more than 
any one thing he could remember. 

“Martha,” he said, with a lump rising 
in his throat, “has John been here?” 

“Yes, James,” she answered, with un- 
certain lips. “He was here to-night for 
dinner.” 

“What did he—have to say? 

“He said he’d been to see you this after- 
noon, and he was afraid, James, he’d been 
rather cross with you. 


” 


He was afraid he'd 
never been a very good son to you—to either 
of us, he said.” 

“There, mother,’ he hastened to say. 
“Didn't I always tell you he’d come around 
some day, and see what his dad was doing 
for him?’ 

She let his comment go unanswered. 
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“ Martha,” he went on, uplifted, “has he 
gone back to college?” 

“ No—not back to college.” 

“Where has he gone?” he 
length. 

“He’s left the city, James. 
know just where he would go—” 
She put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“Martha,” her husband said, fearful 
lest something had happened to his boy, 
“he ain’t left the college for good?” 

“He’s left his home, James. He’s gone 
West, where he says he'll take a new name, 
and live his own life. He said that after 
what was in the newspaper this morning, he 
couldn’t stay around here, and look any one 
in the face.” 

“He’s leaving his home, you say? 

“Yes, and without any money,” she 
returned, as she went on weeping. “ He 
wouldn’t take any—no, not another cent, 
he said, even if he had to starve!” 

Her words came to Captain Burke like 
a blow. 

“Martha,” he stammered, “I was only 
getting the money for him!” 

In the silence of the room, which began 
to pall on him, the captain somehow got to 
his feet, intending to try to get in touch 
with his boy. 

“Did he say what train he was going to 
take?” he asked, reaching for his watch. 

“Yes, I believe it is the ten o'clock ex- 
press for Chicago.” 

The captain’s watch showed the hour 
hand passing ten. 

“T can send him 
train,” he said, moving toward 

“No, James—wait!” 

He waited at the door. 

“ James, he said not to come 

“What if he did say so?” 

“No, he said—never to come after him.” 

“Never? But, Martha, he don’t know—” 

“Oh, James, he said if you did follow 
him, against his wishes, he’d blow his 
brains out!” 

“My boy?” 

He stood in the doorway, stupefied. 

“Martha,” he said, after a while, his 
head bowed with shame, “I drove him out, 
didn’t I? My boy!” 

He spoke without raising his voice. No 
tears came to his cheeks. He was like a 
child now, still standing there, alone, wait- 
ing for something to happen. 

Then the telephone rang. 
yellow journal again — Keenan, 


asked, at 


He didn’t 


” 


a telegram on the 
the door. 


after him.” 


It was the 
saving 
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something about a photograph. He asked 
the captain, as a personal favor, to pose 
for one, either at home or at the station- 
house. 

Burke had no feeling about the matter, 
one way or another. He put on his hat 
and overcoat, and departed for the station- 
house. 

He stupidly entered the border-land of 
his precinct, at an hour approaching mid- 
night, when Broadway is a fairy-land of 
electric signs, under the great black dome 
of the sky. Men and women in evening 
dress were coming out of theaters, and the 
air was filled with the sound of automobile 
horns, as the parade of cars moved along 
the asphalt. He recognized a fringe of 
pickpockets, confidence men, and women of 
the street, but he avoided the eyes of one 
and all. He was no longer a part of the 
system, and he chose to go his way alone, 
with the despair which comes to a man 
when, for the first time, he sees the world 
moving on without him. 

IV 

At the station-house, once more sitting 
in the solitude of his dingy office, he heard 
the roll-call of the desk lieutenant for the 
midnight detail, the answers of the men, 
and finally the steady tramp, tramp of 
patrolmen marching into the night — his 
men no longer. His heart welled up in his 
throat. 

He took out a black cigar, touched a 
match to it, and picked up the yellow 
journal, staring hard at the big, black type. 
“A reign of graft.” Presently, as the pa- 
per fell into his lap, he had a vision of a 
boy on a lighted train, speeding along the 
level stretches of the night. 


He knew the cause of all the trouble 
now—too late! He was in wrong. That 
was the one hard thing about life. It was 


all a mistake—his life; and just because 
he was in wrong at the beginning. He 
threw his cigar away, only half finished. 
After a while, reaching to his hip pocket, 
he took out a revolver, which he put before 
him on the desk. It was a thirty-eight 
caliber, self-repeating, seven-shooter. As 
he took the weapon up, sick at heart, and 
seeing only the uselessness of life, the re- 
flected light on the barrel caught his eye, 
and for the moment held him spellbound. 
Was he about to play the role of quitter? 
There was no one to run away from, he 
told himself, except — he had almost for- 
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gotten, a gentle, white-haired woman. He 
had always found her waiting for him. As 
he thought of the good she was doing with 
her life, the pistol fell from his fingers, and 
he suddenly buried his face in his arms on 
the desk. 

Then the door opened. As he looked up 
with misty eyes, he beheld his boy stand- 
ing before him. 

The boy was breathing heavily. His 
cheeks were aglow, his white hands were 
ungloved. 

“Father,” he stammered, as he took off 
his hat, “mother says she told you about 
my going away.” 

“Yes,” said the father. 

“T got to the train, but I—oh, well, 
father, I couldn’t go without first coming 
to see you!” 

Burke was suddenly made happy. 

“ John,” he said, standing up, afraid lest 
he should say the wrong thing, “ain't there 
anything I can do for you? Ain’t you go- 
ing to be in need of money?” 

His boy slowly shook his head. 

“Father, haven’t you done enough for 
me already? Why, mother has been telling 
me just how much you’ve done—that you’ve 
resigned for my sake, so there won't ever 
be any more mud-throwing.” 

“John, my boy, all I have is for you— 
if you want it. All I think of—is you!” 

“You say that—after this afternoon?” 
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The boy turned away with downcast head. 
“This afternoon,” he said, “remember, I 
said I'd never boasted of you as a father, 
and you—you didn’t say a word. Instead, 
just for my sake, you went down and quit 
—under fire. Why, father, if you’d only 
done the right thing, you would have struck 
me down on the spot! But there, it’s all 
over now, isn’t it, and you'll forgive me be- 
fore I go?” 

“Forgive you, my boy? Why, John, 
there ain’t nothing to forgive.” 

The boy put out his hand. 

“Father,” he said, after a moment, 
“give me your hand! I’m proud of you!” 

Burke had a choking sensation in his 
throat. 

“Proud of me?” said he. 

“Yes, proud of you, father; and there’s 
only one thing more I want to ask of you. 
First of all, there’s mother for you to think 
of; and then some day I shal! want you to 
come out West, both of you, and see what 
kind of a man I’ve made of myself—you 
know, alone, without any help. I only hope 
you'll have reason to be proud of your 
boy!” 

Burke started to put out his hand; but 
as he made a move forward, all at once, 
he took his boy in his arms. There, as he 
held him to his heart, patting him on the 
shoulder, he went on crying out: 


'? 


“My boy! My boy! 


DEAR TIRED HANDS 


Your toil-worn hands, how dear they are—how dear! 
How terrible their dearness has become, 

When all their services are added up, 
And I stand here, sore stricken at the sun! 


Your toil-worn hands—well I recall the day 
When, softly white, you gave them to my care}; 

How reverently | clasped them then—but now 
So holy have they grown, | cannot dare! 


Your toil-worn hands, 


scarred by the many tasks 


Of wife and mother through the patient years; 
And now, too late, the one you served the most 


Can pay you but the tribute of his tears. 


Dear, tired hands—how tenderly I cross 
Them here upon the stillness of your breast, 

And pray to God that He will give them now 
Their well-earned guerdon of eternal rest! 


Gladys Hail 
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cannot censure him, Colette. Either 

he knows not our airy custom of 
welcoming strangers, or else he has not the 
price of a feast to satisfy you cormorants. 
In any event, I—I who have suffered— 
pity him. He looks not like—how do you 
say, Colette? A quitter, that is it; he is no 
quitter, that lad!” 

Colette’s nose tilted at an even 
acute angle than a capricious mood of na- 
ture had intended. She took the coziest 
heap of cushions before Ramon’s fireplace, 
and wrapped herself in a scarf of spangled 
net, black, with silver moths imprisoned in 
its mesh. Very thoughtful was Colette of 
accessories. Ramon had set the tea-tray be- 
side her on an Indian tabouret, and she 
was dispensing tea to his usual Friday 
afternoon callers. Ramon watched her 
quizzically. 

“You do not like him?” 

“He is too cold, too detached,” she 
flashed back. “He barely speaks to the 
rest of us.” 

“And his work?” 

“Strong, De Vigneron says, but crude. 
It lacks tenderness. He has never been 
in love, we surmise.” 

Every one laughed at the pensive sor- 
row and solicitude of Colette’s tone—every 
one excepting McCartney, smoking in a 
corner, and scowling at Ramon’s latest 
study of De Vigneron’s street model. It was 
a Neapolitan girl this time, spinning a 
tambourine in the air, and dancing in the 
sun. And the face of the girl was that of 
Colette, dark, piquant, warm, and sweet 
with the passion of the Southland as one 
of her own home flowers. 

“Teach him, ma petite,” laughed little 
Bellew, blowing curls of pearly smoke 
toward Colette’s troubled face. “Teach 
him inspiration. Wake him up!” 


pS kid!” Ramon interjected. “I 
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“I do not care to wake him up. I only 
want him to give us a feast,” replied 
Colette. 

“Greedy little poulet, 
in McCartney’s rolling bass. “I misdoubt 
the lad’s ill intentions. I’m thinking, 
Colette, that knowing your capacity for 
patés, and entrées, and café parfaits, and 
wondrous Nesselrodes 

Colette threw a cushion deftly, swiftly, 
and caught him fair on the nose. 

“Be still, Pére Grouch! He is stingy. 
He does not care for any of us, and we will 
teach him a lesson, but only one. It will 
suffice! ” 

“Go lightly, lass,” growled back the 
Scot. “He has a clear and a canny eye; 
likewise the chin of a warrior.” 

“But I shall not offend his chin,” 
laughed Colette, tucking an orange silk 
cushion behind her own dark head. “ To- 
morrow night we will give Ifim a surprise- 
party in his studio. We will procure all 
our own refreshments, and teach him our 
tastes. We will smother him in friendli- 
ness and hospitality. He had heen cold 
and proud with us, his comrades of the 
atelier; so will we teach him brotherly 
love, and the heavenly truth that every 
paté should travel in pairs—never alone. 
Only a dog or a beggar gnaws a bone in 
secret.” 

“I misdoubt the lad’s taking it as a 
kindness,” quoth McCartney. “What's 
your grudge against him, lass? 

Colette flushed at the shrewd glance 
from the corner, and laughed wickedly. 

“The first morning when he came to 
the atelier, I was sorry for him, and offered 
him one of my roses. He refused it.” 

“Why? Tell us why, Colette?” called 
the crowd merrily. 

They knew Colette and her charms, also 
the dubious joy of being her latest favorite. 


forbear!” put 
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She answered slowly, her slender shoul- 
ders shrugged beneath the burden of the 
scarf, her hands clasped about her knees, 
as she gazed down into the open fire. 

“He said that I gave away too many to 
you cattle, you canaille. He told me that 
he never shared his treasures with the 
many. Oh, but I will pay back for that! 
Brute!” 

“A man of courage and of initiative,” 
cried McCartney. “And I shall come to 
your party, Colette, just to see him cuff 
thy saucy ears for thee.” 

“It will be worth the cuff to see the look 
in his eyes when we arrive,” laughed 
Colette. “I bid you all to it, my surprise- 
party on the miser, the recluse, M’sieur Dar- 
rell, Saturday night, and we will teach him 
that he has grossly violated the law of the 
quartier!” 


II 
For the rest of the week Darrell was 
missing from the atelier. Colette was 


vaguely troubled at his absence, but she 
felt sure that no suspicion had reached him. 

He had lived for three months in the 
Quartier Latin, and only old De Vig- 
neron himself was favored by his conversa- 
tion. Even Colette could discern that he 
was a worker, and no dreamer. He had 
rented a large, bare garret on the fourth 
floor of the bake-shop building. There 
were dormer windows and a dingy sky- 
light. It was a shunned place, that gar- 
ret. More than one student had been car- 
ried down its narrow stairs to a waiting 
ambulance or hearse, a hostage to fate. 

After he had refused her rose, Colette 
had told Darrell of the tragedies his studio 
could boast of, and he had only smiled 
down at her. 

“When they bear me out, feet first, ma 
belle,” he had told her, “then you may 
lay some of your roses on my breast!” 

Yet she knew that he thought of her 
sometimes. His expression when Ramon 
bent over her told her that much. And 
once, when the April days grew tender and 
balmy, she had found a cluster of poets’ 
narcissus laid on her chair. The others 
had told her he was the giver. Narcissus 
were four francs a bunch under the Arc, 
where the flower-sellers sat, and she won- 
dered whether he ate that day. 

His easel stood at an angle from her 
own, nearer the model-stand. She could 
watch him at work. 


That day, with the 
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faint, intoxicating perfume of the flowers 
stealing to her senses, and spring calling 
from the open window, Colette had thrown 
her crayon down, tossed her apron into a 
corner, and vowed that she would not, 
could not work an instant longer. 

“The lure of Pan!” Ramon had mur- 
mured, and had risen to follow her. 

As they passed out, she caught one look 
from Darrell’s dark gray eyes; and a mo- 
ment later, when Ramon bent to kiss her 
in the dim passageway, she struck at him 
almost viciously, like a girl savage who 
had found her mate, and would be an- 
swerable to the tribe no longer. 

Not that Colette acknowledged even that 
much to her own secret consciousness. She 
was moody, restless, riotously joyous, and 
horribly despondent, filled with the beauty 
and fulness of the spring-time until her 
pulses ached. She felt like some impris- 
oned spirit beating its wings against the 
barriers of the flesh. 

And now she longed to hurt him, to stir 
him to action, to worry him—anything to 
compel his recognition of her existence. He 
had dared to ignore her charm—Colette, 
the veritable essence of femininity, as 
Ramon loved to call her, the very whim 
of womanhood. 

On Saturday night, the motley crowd 
crept silently up the narrow stairs to Dar- 
rell’s studio garret, each guest bearing his 
portion of the feast. Colette led, with 
Ramon. He wore his Pierrot suit, and his 
Spanish eyes were dark with mischief and 
deviltry as he carried two enormous red 
candles behind Colette. It was to be a 
gay night at Darrell’s when the crowd 
taught him the lesson of hospitality! 

“What will he do?” whispered little 
Bellew, who bore the Chianti bottles 
dangling like gourds from his shoulders. 

“ He will box Colette’s ears well for her, 
and turn us out, and sit down by the cold 
grate to munch his heart, with a dash of 
tabasco to give it a piquancy, but yes?” 
laughed Ramon. 

Colette said nothing. Red roses she 
bore in her arms, and poets’ narcissus- 
the roses from the florist’s, the others from 
the flower-sellers’ trays under the Arc. 
She wanted to fill his somber, haunted attic 
with their fragrance, so that he would not 
rest for thoughts of her through all the 
silent night. Her face was pale and wist- 
ful as she rapped on his door, and held 
up one finger to the rest for silence. 
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There was no answer, and no ray of 
light beneath the door. Gently she raised 
the latch and opened the door. A sud- 
den draft from the open skylight swept it 
back with a bang against the wall. 

On the threshold they paused, trying to 
peer over the girl’s white shoulder into 
Darrell’s secret hiding-place, merry-eyed, 
full of smothered laughter, ready at the 
first sign of life to leap and dance and yell. 
But there was no sound, except a piteous 
meow from a black cat that stole toward 
them, hungry and seeking sympathy. 

“He is not here,” whispered Ramon, but 
a cry from Colette checked him. 

Then, as she sprang forward and knelt, 
he, too, saw the latest tragedy of the bake- 
shop studio. Through the skylight a 
broad moonbeam sank downward into the 
room. Like a path it led from the skies 
down to the motionless figure on the floor 
before the tall oaken easel. 

“Eh, I told you, lass—” began old Mc- 
Cartney, elbowing his way past the others, 
but Colette turned on him fiercely. 

She had thrown back her cloak, and knelt 
beside Darrell, his head on her arm, her 
hand seeking his heart for signs of life. 
She had dropped the roses, and they lay 
scattered over him, as he had wished. 

“Go, all of you!” she said hotly. “Go 
and bring me help—a fire, food, a doctor, 
everything—do you hear?” 

“Rather a hearse and a casket, little 
one.” Ramon shrugged dubious shoulders. 
“The man is already dead.” 

“He is not, I tell you!” she cried, 
staring down at the white, upturned face 
on her breast. 

There, before them all—grinning little 
Bellew, and the girls behind him, old 
McCartney and Ramon—she bent and 
pressed her full, warm, young lips to Dar- 
rell’s, as if she would give him of her very 
life and fire to bring him back. 


Ill 


WHEN she raised her head, only Mc- 
Cartney stood with her. The rest had 
stolen down the stairs as they had come. 
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Silently the old Scot worked over the boy, 
giving her directions, and himself acting 
with steady precision, until Darrell opened 
his eyes and looked about him. 

Below, the bell at the basement door 
clanged. 

“Tt is the doctor and Ramon with food,” 
said McCartney. “TI will let them in and 
explain to the baker. Give him another 
spoonful of the brandy and rub his temples 
and hands.” 

“Wait!” Before him Colette stood, 
womanly, with a new-born touch of beauty 
in her vivid young face—a new, gentle 
dignity that even McCartney could not 
fathom. “TI shall stay with him until he 
is well, and nurse him—if he does not 
mind.” 

She turned to Darrell. He lifted her 
hand against his lips. When she tried to 
draw it away, she could not; yet his eyes 
were closed. 

McCartney glanced about the barren 
garret, at the long table piled with maga- 
zines and newspapers, the crude sketches 
pinned and tacked to the walls, the empty 
cupboard, the dead ashes on the hearth, the 
half-starved boy on the couch, and then at 
the girl, in all her strength and grace of 
love, with the glint of the moonlight on 
her head, and the very flame of being in her 
dark eyes. 

“You are two fools!” he said gruffly. 
“We shall have to adopt you both, and feed 
you and nourish you. You have nothing 
in the world to stand upon. I suppose you 
intend to nurse the lad, and ingratiate 
yourself into his poor, helpless affections 
by cooking and mending and doing for 
him, when he’s on his back and most tender 
of heart. Don’t I know all you women, 
though—and the good God made you so for 
the better snaring of us all! Would you 
marry him, Colette?” 

Colette turned and knelt beside the 
couch, her arms about the lean, sinewy, 
young shoulders, as if she would have 
sheltered him so against the world. 

McCartney closed the door behind him 
softly, and went down the stairs. 
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THESE twain are close akin—the rose’s heart, 
A maiden’s cheek soft-crimsoned by the sun; 
And yet no artist, howso fine his art, 
Can rival either one! 





Clinton Scollard 
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is walking on a New York street, when he happens to pass a man who has fallen in a 

fit. He befriends the sufferer, and takes him to his own room, which is close by, to 
await an ambulance. While waiting, though he is seemingly near death, the sick man rallies 
his powers sufficiently. to entrust Brainard with a strange commission. Giving him a power 
of attorney, which he signs “ H. Krutzmacht,” he bids the young man go to his office in San 
Francisco, empty out his safe, and take the contents to Berlin. 

“Give it all to Melody,” he concludes, but here his strength fails, and who Melody is 
Brainard cannot guess. 

Using money from the sick man’s wallet, Brainard goes to San Francisco. He learns that 
Krutzmacht was a well-known speculator and promoter, and had been engaged in a bitter war 
with certain business rivals, who have just succeeded in getting a receiver appointed for his 
chief properties, the Shasta Company and the Pacific Northern Railroad. Brainard finds Krutz- 
macht’s office, gets hold of the papers in the safe, and carries off the most valuable of them 
in a valise. He takes an east-bound train, but, fearing pursuit, he quietly slips off at Phan- 
tom, a lonely spot in the Asloonn desert. He is guided by a girl—who tells him that she lives 
in Monument, in the neighboring mountains—to the cabin of a settler, who helps him over 
the frontier into Mexico. Closely followed by agents of Krutzmacht’s enemies, he makes 
his way to Vera Cruz, escapes on a French steamer, and reaches Paris. Here he sells part 
of Krutzmacht’s papers—Krutzmacht himself having meanwhile died in New York—for two 
million dollars to the Schneiders, the dead man’s fiscal agents in Berlin. He learns from the 
German bankers that much of Krutzmacht’s money was sunk in opening the Melody copper- 
mine, at Monument, Arizota—an undertaking which the dead man had to abandon owing to 
his difficulties in other quarters 

It is in Paris, too, that Brainard conceives the idea of founding a great “ people’s theater” 
in New York to do for dramatic art in America something of what the Théatre Francais has 
done in Paris. 

Returning to America, on the trail of the mysterious Melody, Brainard journeys to Monu- 
ment. He finds that Krutzmacht had a house there, in which, until recently, there lived a 
woman and a girl; but the woman is dead, and the girl—the very girl, Brainard concludes, 
whom he met at Phantom—has gone, no one knows whither. Brainard determines to invest 
his millions in reopening the abandoned mine, and to regard its prolits as a trust fund for the 
unknown Melody. Some four years pass before the opening of the next scene in the story. 


} DGAR BRAINARD, an unsuccessful young playwright, nearly at the end of his resources, 


XVI miner, and you come back as the chief rep- 
resentative on earth of his Satanic majesty 
“C%O you see,” said Brainard, with —the sulfur king!” 

a twinkle in his eves, “I went “The sulfur king! ” Brainard repeated, 
we there after copper and got sulfur with an appreciative chuckle. “ That’s 
instead! ” good! So you are going to write me up for 

“T see!” your magazine as the sulfur king? ” 
The young man from Bunker's Maga- The interview was taking place in the 


zine, who was trying to get the material for parlor of a suite in the great hotel on Fifth 
a “personal document” from the mining Avenue from which, four years before, 
celebrity, phrased the situ: ition with enga- Brainard had turned away, with the manu- 
ging impudence: script of his rejected play in his pocket, and 

“ You went out there as a mere, ordinary had wended his way disconsolately home- 


* This story began in the Nowember (1712) number of MUNSEYS MAGAZINE 
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ward. Numerous trunks and other impedi- 
menta of the miner cluttered the room, for 
the sulfur king had just arrived from Ari- 
zona, and did not yet know that he needed 
a man servant. 

Through the open windows came the 
roar of the traffic on the avenue, so long 
unfamiliar to Brainard. He rose from the 
table where he had been telling the maga- 
zine man something about the wonderful 
Melody mine, and looked down out of the 
window into the seething stream below. 

His face, now adorned by a mustache 
and a short brown beard, which the hotel 
barber had trimmed to a point, was rough- 
ened and reddened by exposure. to the 
fierce Arizona sun. His hands were large 
and coarse, as if they had handled any in- 
strument but the pen. His whole person 
had filled out and grown sturdy, and he 
walked with the somewhat awkward gait 
of one accustomed to the saddle rather than 
the motor-car. 

Young Ned Harrison, fresh from college, 
on the staff of the new Bunker's Magazine, 
looked at the miner with undisguised ad- 
miration, as if he saw in him a splendid 
type of “the man who does.” 

“ Four years ago, at nightfall, like this,” 
mused Brainard, “I stood out there on the 
curb in front of this hotel. I never dreamed 
of being here! ” 

He laughed quietly to himself. The 
magazine man pricked his ears for “ the 
human note,” divining a story, anu hinted 
broadly: 

“* What 
Brainard ? 

Brainard looked at the young man. He 
was an eager, boyish youth, of that hopeful 
age at which he himself had tried to sup- 
port himself with his pen. Brainard, in 
the impulsive, incisive manner of the great 
West, liked him, and that was why he had 
consented to be interviewed about his mi- 
ning accomplishments. 

“ How did I get to Arizona from New 
York? Oh, that’s a long story. I went 
by way of San Francisco, Mexico, and 
Paris. Won’t you have another cigar?” 
He held out a box to the young man, and 
several moments passed before he con- 
tinued. Then he said briefly: “1 went to 
Arizona in search of an heir to some prop- 
erty. I didn’t find him—her,” he cor- 
rected softly. “Instead, I found the 
Melody mine!’ 

“T’d like very much to get the details 


took into mining, Mr. 


you 
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of that said 
eagerly. 

Brainard shook his head. 

“Not to-day! Perhaps some time—not 
for publication, though!” 

The young man’s face expressed his 
disappointment. Youthfully he scented 
romance hidden beneath the miner’s re- 
fusal; but he had the good sense not to be 


story, sir,” the young man 


urgent. 
“T’ll tell you all you want to know about 
the mine,” Brainard suggested sympa- 


thetically. 

“Did the copper give out?” 

Brainard laughed. 

“T should say not! There are millions 
of tons of copper in those hills.” 

“Then what was the trouble? ” 

“It cost too much to mine and smelt it 
at present prices. After pouring a good bit 
of money into the thing, I found that out. 
The sulfur looked promising, and we went 
in for that; but that, too, came near taking 
our last dollar before it made good.” 

He told the magazine man how he had 
discovered traces of sulfur in an old crater 
among the hills, had made tests, and had 
found that the mineral existed in great 
quantities and almost pure. But when they 
went after it, new difficulties were en- 
countered—quicksands. One method after 
another was tried and found useless, until 
the experts he had summoned were ready 
to give up the job. Then, almost in 
despair, with his last bit of capital Brain- 
ard had experimented with a novel method 
of extracting the sulfur by pumping steam 
through one pipe into the earth and taking 
the solution out by another. It was suc- 
cessful. 

“It’s a steady yellow stream out of the 
bowels of the earth—a stream of gold!” 

The young man sighed with envy. 

“ Better than gold,” Brainard continued. 
“A thousand per cent better! I wouldn’t 
dare tell you how much money that yellow 
stream pours into my pockets every twenty- 
four hours.” 

The young man’s eyes gleamed, and he 
looked covetously at the bulging pockets of 
the miner’s loose coat. 

“So you made good,” he said; “and of 
course you came up here to New York, 
straight off, to spend your money.” 

“That’s it,” Brainard assented with a 
laugh. 

“It’s a good place to enjoy yourself 
What are you going to do?” 
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Brainard looked the 
youngster. 

“Get some clothes, 
don’t you think?” 

Harrison candidly admitted that he did. 

“But,” he added, “you don’t seem the 
sort to blow your money the usual way— 
chorus-girls, or country places, or yachts, 
or stock market, or—” 

Brainard shook his head vigorously at 
each item of gratification mentioned. 

“What are you going to do with that 
yellow stream?” 

“TI have my idea,” Brainard admitted. 

“That’s what I want to know.” 


quizzically at 


first. I need ’em, 


“T'll tell you, and you can make an 
article of that, if you like.” 
The young man leaned forward, all 


eager attention. Brainard smoked thought- 
fully, then began. 

“Did you ever write a play? Of course 
you have! Got one in your pocket this 
minute, probably.” 

“You don’t mean you are going to write 
plays!” Harrison said disgustedly. 

“No, my boy—not now. I tried it once. 
I’m going to make it possible for you and 
other young men to write their plays and 
get them put on the stage. I’m going to 
build theaters, here and in other cities. I 
shall found a national society of dramatic 
art. That’s the way I’m going to blow in 
the money from the sulfur stream as long 
as it flows!” 

“Whew!” The young man whistled 
dubiously. “Another uplift movement for 
the poor drama?” 

“Let me explain,” Brainard continued. 

With much more eagerness than he had 
shown over his exploits with copper and 
sulfur, he sketched the story of his great 
idea, which had first taken possession of 
him that last night of his week’s stay in 
Paris, while he wandered through the si- 
lent streets. He told of the vision that had 
come to him in the snowy heights of the 
Arizona mountains, in the silence of earth 
and sky—a vision of beautiful art that 
might be created into reality by the aid of 
the wealth which he would give it. He 
had set himself earnestly to the task of get- 
ting the necessary gold out of the ground, 
and all through these years, in the vigils 
of his lonely nights in the mining-camp, 
he had nursed his vision. 

He poured out his heart freely to the 
youth, because he was young and would 
understand; and Harrison, listening to the 
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story of an idea, became warmed with the 
enthusiasm of the other and forgot his 
habitual journalistic skepticism. 

“Tt’s big!” he murmured. 

“And now it will no longer be just an 
idea. It’s to become fact! I have the 
money—at least, it’s mine to all intents and 
purposes,” Brainard corrected himself. 
“One can do something with a million or 
so a year.” 

“A million a year!” 
gasped. 

“More or less—at present rather more, 
I should say,” Brainard admitted careless- 
ly. “Depends on the market for crude 
sulfur, you understand. It’s pretty strong 
just now. And there’s the copper to fall 
back upon, when the price of copper goes 
up. There’s no need to worry about the 
money.” 

Just here they were interrupted by a boy 
with a card. 

“Show the gentleman up!” Brainard 
exclaimed, glancing a second time at the 
card. 

Young Harrison reluctantly rose to go, 
saying: 

“Another time, if you would be good 
enough to tell me more about your plans—” 

“Don’t go!” Brainard interrupted 
warmly. “If you are interested, stay, and 
you will hear more about my great idea. 
This gentleman has come from Chicago by 
appointment to talk it over.” 

“Thanks!” 

“Why don’t you drop that magazine 
job?” Brainard suggested abruptly. “I 
shall need a secretary. I think you would 
be the right sort. Why not begin now?” 

“Done!” the young man exclaimed boy- 
ishly, and they shook hands. This was a 
millionaire after his own heart, who did 
things casually at the drop of the hat with 
the most suprising ease. 

“You'll have a better chance to write 
your plays,” Brainard remarked genially. 

It pleased him to think that here, on the 
spot where he had experienced his last 
defeat, he was able to play the part of good 
fortune to youth. 

“Somehow,” said the young man en- 
thusiastically, “I feel it’s going to be like 
a play all the time with you!” 

“The chap that’s coming up to see me 
explained Brainard, “is an actor and a 
manager in a small way. He calls himself 
Ferris MacNaughton —an odd genius, a 
Scotsman who has played all over the 


the young man 


” 
, 




















world. I ran across him in a small Ari- 
zona town, doing Shakespeare to the mi- 
ning-camps, and doing it well, too. He 
seemed interested in the idea, and so, when 
I got ready to pull out, I wired him to meet 
me here. He hasn’t lost any time,” he 
added as the door swung open. 
XVII 

Ir was a curious figure that entered the 
room. ‘The Scotsman was short, thick-set, 
about fifty years old, with a round, bald 
head fringed with white hair. He was 
dressed with an evident attempt at youthful 
smartness, and dangled a small cane. Be- 
tween his thick lips was the end of a black 
cigar. His large face, portentous brows, 
and mild blue eyes looked as if he had 
started as Falstaff and ended as a Scottish 
Hamlet. . 

MacNaughton bowed profoundly, and 
said in deep, measured tones, as if he were 
reciting blank verse: 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen! I received 
your telegram yesterday, Mr. Brainard. It 
found me at an unoccupied moment in my 
career, and I am happy to place myself at 
your disposal.” 

Harrison smiled. He judged that the 
unoccupied moments in the Scotsman’s ca- 
reer had been frequent of late years, and 
that he had spent a good many of them in 
the outer offices of theatrical managers. 
He wondered how his new employer had 
come to mix himself up with this seedy 
actor. 

“Good!” Brainard exclaimed genially, 
shaking MacNaughton’s hand. “This is 
my secretary, Edward Harrison — Ferris 
MacNaughton. Let us get to work and see 
how we can best spend a million a year on 
the theater!” 

At the casual mention of this large sum 
of money, the old actor did a bit of un- 
premeditated acting, displaying astonish- 
ment, that set the youthful secretary laugh- 
ing. He recovered himself, and remarked 
in his Shakespearian tones: 

“One might do a good deal on even 
less!” 

The three sat down about the table, and 
lighted fresh cigars. Brainard presently 
drew a small, much worn note-book from 
an inner pocket, and began turning its 
leaves, reading thoughtfully from time to 
time: 

“Ttem first—the organization is to build 
and support theaters in the chief cities of 
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the United States—to be called in every 
instance ‘ The People’s Theater.’” 

“Good!” the actor assented loudly. “I 
have always maintained that the drama 
came originally from the ranks of the com- 
mon people, and should be the chief means 
of their education.” 

The youthful secretary made a wry face. 
Brainard read on: 

“Item second—no boxes and no reserved 
seats in the People’s Theaters. Highest 
price of seats, fifty cents, and free matinées 
on Saturdays.” 

“You will need a million! ” the secretary 
murmured. 

“T used to find it so hard to get a good 
seat when I wanted to go to the theater,” 
Brainard explained. “Even when I had 
the price, I couldn’t get nearer than the 
twelfth row. Every theater was always sold 
up to that row, no matter how early in the 
day I got to the box-office. I have an in- 
vention in mind that will register every 
seat sold or given out, to put an end to the 
usual practise. But let us get to more im- 
portant matters!” 

He read out different items: 

“Exchange of different companies in the 
organization—cafés in the theaters—libra- 
ries of dramatic literature — open-air 
theaters in the suburbs and city parks, etc., 
etc.” 

“But,” the actor inquired sententiously, 
“what do you propose to give the people in 
your theaters?” 

“Plays, of course!” 
“ All sorts of plays!” 

“Shakespeare, Ibsen, and Hauptmann,” 
the actor remarked. “Sophocles, Lessing, 
Moliére—”’ 

“Hold on!” the secretary put in. 
“Where will you get the people?” 

“My dear young sir,” the actor retorted 
paternally, “the people loye the best. I 
have played the classics in every State in 
the Union to enthusiastic audiences.” 

“We must have modern plays, too,” 
Brainard added. 

“But all the modern plays are copy- 
righted, and the dramatists are under con- 
tract to Einstein & Flukeheimer, and their 
brethren of the trust.” 





Brainard replied. 





“We'll make our own playwrights,” 
Brainard replied placidly. “You'll be 
one!” 


The secretary subsided. 
“And the company?” 
quired. 


the Scotsman in- 
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“The very best!” Brainard exclaimed 
enthusiastically. “We'll pay the highest 
salaries and give permanent contracts and 
pensions—that’s all in the scheme. You 
will help us to organize the parent com- 
pany, Mac. I'll give you a free hand.” 

The old actor closed his eyes in a happy 
dream. He saw himself as an impresario, 
dealing magnificently with the “ talent.” 

Brainard read on, but before he had fin- 
ished the note-book — which contained a 
remarkable mixture of detail and aspira- 
tion—dinner came up. They talked as they 
ate, and they talked afterward as they 
sipped their coffee and smoked. They be- 
came heady with enthusiasm, for Brain- 
ard’s imperturbable optimism and faith 
in his idea were like drafts of Arizona air, 
intoxicating to those who lived in lower 
altitudes. 

The actor, mellowed by good food and 
good wine, discoursed almost tearfully of 
the long years of defeated aspirations and 
ambitions that were now within the possi- 
bility of realization. He had always 
wished to devote his life to Ibsen and the 
great classics, but the box-office had pre- 
vented the fulfilment of his artistic ideals. 

“T’m the box-office now,” Brainard 
laughed, “ and I am here to fulfil ideals! ” 
He picked up the note-book again. “I had 
forgotten the college of actors, for both 
sexes, which we must run in connection 
with the enterprise. It will give free tuition, 
of course, and there will be scholarships for 
promising pupils. You will have to look 
after that too, Mac.” 

“Haven't I been training boys and girls 
who couldn’t speak the language all my 
life?” the old Scotsman sighed. 

“We should recruit our road companies 
from the college,” Brainard suggested. 

“Tt will take a good deal of time to do 
all that,” the secretary remarked. 

“We've all the time in the world,” 
Brainard retorted confidently. ‘“ Make a 
note of that, Mr. Secretary $” 

So they talked on as men will talk, when 
it is still a matter of words and not actions. 
Late in the evening, or rather early in the 
morning, Brainard developed his plan for 
an outdoor theater in some beautiful moun- 
tain spot, or on an*island along the sea- 
It was a bit of fairy fancy which 
the “summer festival.” Each 


coast. 


he called 


summer, for a few weeks in August, in 
some sylvan spot of great natural beauty, 
with a background of lofty trees and cliffs, 
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there would be held a dramatic festival, 
where lovers of the art could resort to live 
for a time in the atmosphere of Sophocles, 
Calderon, Moliére, Goethe, Shakespeare. 

“A kind of theatrical camp-meeting,” 
the secretary jokingly called it. 

“Exactly. Imagine an open-air theater 
built into a cliff, with the blue sea below, 
backed by thick trees and a wild, forest 
park, where the audience might stroll be- 
tween the acts and after the performance. 


Think what could be made of such a 
place!” 
It was the final flash of Brainard’s 


vision, and they sat for some time in silent 
contemplation of what was before them. 
At last the old actor spoke in a husky 
voice: 

“My boy, it is sublime! It has come too 
late for me. I cannot walk your great 
stage and triumph in your triumph. My 
days are nearly over, spent in miserable 
efforts to live and do something for my art. 
But I can help, and I pledge to you and 
to the People’s Theater all the strength that 
is left in me.” 

The old Scotsman’s eyes were moist with 
tears. Here was another whom the great 
idea had touched and lifted to unexpected 
heights. 

“You'll have your chance to act, too, 
Brainard remarked consolingly. 


” 


“What do you mean to do first?” the 
secretary demanded impatiently. 
“Incorporate, and find an architect,” 


Brainard replied concisely. 

“ Another trust!” 

“A beneficent trust.” 

“What we need is publicity,” the young 
magazine man announced. “ I'll look out 
for that!” 

“What we all need now,” laughed 
Brainard, “is sleep. We've done enough 
for one day.” The early morning proces- 
sion of drays began to thunder over the 
pavements beneath the window. “And to- 
day I must engage a tailor and consult with 
my banker.” 

“ Before we go,” the secretary said, “let 
us drink to Aladdin and his sulfur lamp! 
Here’s to Aladdin, the sulfur king!” 

They drank the toast, and another pro- 
posed by the actor: 

“The American drama!” 

And a third: 

“To Melody!” 

Then they separated. 
careless fashion the plan 


In this gay and 
was laid for 
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pouring a million dollars a year into the 
great idea. 
XVIII 

THE young secretary had some difficulty 
in convincing Brainard of the importance 
of what he called “ publicity.” 

“Tt’s the only way to do things in this 
country. You must scatter your idea about 
in the newspapers and magazines, get peo- 
ple to talk about it and read about it, or it 
is dead before you start.” 

Rather against Brainard’s inclination, 
Harrison set off the first of a series of 
journalistic squibs concerning the “ sulfur 
king,” his spectacular fortune, and the 
novel manner in which he purposed to 
spend it. The People’s National Drama 
Society had not been incorporated before 
the sputter in the press began, with long- 
winded remarks by theatrical experts— 
actors, managers, and critics — predicting 
failure and ridiculing “the new uplifter 
of the stage from Arizona.” The public 
yawned and skipped. There was nothing 
new in this “uplift” talk about the 
drama; but the “sulfur king” was new, 
and the public was much more interested 
in him and his golden stream of wealth 
than in his dream of creating a popular 
drama. 

All sorts of mythical tales began to ap- 
pear in print concerning his personality. 
The story that made the most sensation was 
that Brainard, having in his younger and 
penniless days sighed in vain for the favor 
of a theatrical lady, had gone off to Ari- 
zona with despair in his heart, discovered 
the sulfur-mine, and now had returned to 
build a palatial theater on Broadway for 
his old flame. A rather obscure young 
actress was named as the heroine of the 
tale, and the lady, when asked about the 
story by reporters, failed to deny it. In- 
stead, she coyly led the newspapermen to 
embroider further details on the theme. 

“See what you’ve got me into with your 
publicity business!” Brainard exclaimed 
ruefully, holding out the morning news- 
paper to Harrison, when the secretary came 
to the little house into which Brainard 
had moved. 

The secretary, who had read the article, 
merely grinned and admitted: 

“She has the cheek! They are all like 
that — anything to get themselves talked 
about. But it’s all right—it helps to spread 
the great idea.” 
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“T should say it did! Look at that!” 
Brainard pointed to a sack of mail that 
had been poured out over the library table. 
“ And there’s a lot more, they tell me, at the 
post-office. We shall have to open an office 
and hire some clerks, or chuck it into the 
fire.” 

“It all helps,” the young secretary 
affirmed, dipping his hands into the mass 
with zest. “You don’t understand the 
American public yet. It has to have Ro- 
mance with a capital R to sugar-coat any 
idea.” 

“There was pretty nearly everything in 
yesterday’s mail, from an offer of marriage 
to a recipe for making a successful play, 
not to mention four hundred and eighty- 
seven specimens of original American 
drama.” 

“Here are a few more of the same sort,” 
the secretary laughed, tossing out a hand- 
ful of bulky packages. “The literary com- 
mittee will have something to do when it 
finds time. That’s me!” 

He tossed the manuscripts into a corner. 

“The ninety-first application for posi- 
tion as leading lady from an actress ‘ of 
established reputation ’"—that goes to Mac’s 
pile,” he remarked, throwing the lady’s 
letter into a basket. “Proposal of mar- 
riage, marked ‘ strictly personal,’” he con- 
tinued, handing over an envelope to his 
employer. “We must get out some formu- 
las for these—one for marriage, one for 
plays, and one for positions in the com- 
pany.” 

“Tf this is publicity, let’s try for 
privacy!” Brainard cried, tearing the mar- 
riage letter into bits. 

“Here’s something new!” Harrison ex- 
claimed, pausing in his swift disposal of 
the mail and reading a letter. 

“ GENTS: 

“IT saw in yesterday’s Kansas City papers a 
piece about your new theater. I think your 
idea is fine! It’s all right! Have you got a 
part for a beginner who will take anything or 
everything, but wants to begin? I know I’ve 
got the stuff in me, and I want to see New 
York. Please reply. 

“Yours anxiously, 

“TLovurstana Detacourt, P. O. Box 8, Iole, 

Kansas. 


“T think that Louisiana should get a 
chance to see New York,” Harrison ob- 
served gravely. “She might take less than 
everything then. What do you say?’ 

“Put her down for the college,” laughed 
Brainard. “She thinks the idea is fine.” 


’ 
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And that is how Miss Louisiana Dela- 
court, of Iole, Kansas, became the first 
pupil in the new college of dramatic art, 
which was not yet founded. 

When the second mail came in with a 
large assortment of begging letters and 
more manuscript plays, Brainard rose in 
disgust and seized his hat to flee from his 
own house. 

“Don’t forget Mrs. Pearmain’s—lunch- 
eon at half past one!” the secretary warned. 

“Confound Mrs. Pearmain!” Brainard 
muttered. “You'll tell her I’ve gone out 
of town, Ned.” 

A look of horror spread over the secre- 
tary’s handsome face. 

“Tt wouldn’t do. She’s to have a lot of 
important people there to hear about the 
idea. She would never forgive you. It 
would spoil everything at the social end,” 
the young man pleaded. He saw all his 
work of months to arouse a fashionable in- 
terest in their undertaking crumble at the 
whim of his eccentric employer. 

“T don’t like this woman _ business,” 
Brainard remarked sulkily, laying aside 


his hat. “What ever did you get us into 
it for, Ned? I don’t need their money.” 
“You need their influence. You can't 


get anything started without the women 
not in America. A movement for art in 
any form couldn't exist, if the women 
didn’t take it up. And I think you will 
find Mrs. Donnie Pearmain the very one to 
give the right cachet to the movement.” 

The young man rather prided himself on 
his social knowingness. Brainard sighed, 
and, with a grimace, resigned himself to 
Mrs. Donnie Pearmain. The secretary pro- 
ceeded to prepare his master for the coming 
luncheon. 

“You know what she did for the opera 
last vear? ‘The year before it was the 
tuberculosis campaign. She’s giving up 
mere charity for art, and ours is.the very 
thing to interest her. The Rev. Thomson 
Spicer will be there.” 

“ The clergy, too!” 

“Of course. They make the next best 
publicity agents after the newspapers. 
They preach about popular movements, vou 
know. You'll see what Spicer will do for 
us next Sunday. He's much interested in 
the moral influence of the theater upon the 
masses.” 

Brainard groaned. 

“President Nathaniel 
ailso promised to be there.” 


Butterfield has 
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“Professors? Ye gods! Where will 
you stop, Ned?” 

“Dr. Butterfield has views on the edu- 
cational value of the stage.” 

“T’m not founding a religious kinder- 
garten!” 

The secretary consulted his note-book. 

“ Jaggard, the banker, has been asked, 
and Toowit, of the Daily Beacon, and my 
old boss, Howard Bunker. A very repre- 
sentative gathering!” the secretary com- 
mented complacently. “They will make 
an admirable board of trustees.” 

“What do you propose to trustee 
Brainard roared. 

“Every movement has to have a board 
of trustees—a list of good names to print 
at the head of the note-paper, you know,” 
the young man explained patiently. Brain- 
ard’s simplicity was occasionally weari- 
some, and latterly he was proving more 
difficult to handle. “They don’t interfere 
unless you ask them for money, and of 
course you won't have to do so in this 


me?” 





case. 

What Brainard might have said about 
wrapping his great idea in a wad of dis- 
tinguished trustees was prevented by the 
appearance of MacNaughton. He came 
into the library at that moment, with the 
air of an old diplomat, which was the 
role he had affected since he had joined the 
movement. His quiet gray suit was 
adorned with a small red button. He wore 
horn-bowed eye-glasses and carried a small 


portfolio. An unlighted cigar protruded 
from his mouth. 

- , - 

Good morning, gentlemen,” he re- 
marked, settling himself in a chair op- 


posite the secretary, and turning over the 


pile of applications for positions in the 
companies of the new society. He slowly 
dropped the letters to the floor. “All 


rotters, every one of them,” he announced 
with a profound sigh. “ My boy, will 
you please hang out the sign ‘ No lady help 
wanted ’? ” 

“Are you sure they are all bad?” Brain- 
ard asked hopefully. 

“My dear fellow,” the old Scotsman re- 
plied languidly, “there are at least three 
thousand women in New York to-day, 
young and old, who think they can act 
and want a chance to take your money. 
I've seen twenty-seven hundred and eighty- 
three of them!” 

“There must be some good ones eager 
for the opportunity we offer.” 

















“ All those that are any good, and many 
that aren’t, have signed up with Einstein & 
Flukeheimer and the other managers. I 
tell you they have passed the word up and 
down Broadway to have nothing to do with 
us. They call us cranks!” the old actor 
cried. “We are blacklisted, sir—that’s 
what it is.” 

“But with this chance to do something 
for art?” Brainard protested, quoting from 
a conversation he had had with a famous 
actress. 

“Talk!” 

“The opportunity to devote themselves 
to their profession, relieved of all sordid 
cares?” 

“More talk!” 

“Their desire to subordinate personal 
ambitions for the good of dramatic art?” 


“All talk!” 


“We'll have to double the salaries, 
then.” . 
“Even then you won’t get the better 


ones who have made any name for them- 
They don’t want to compromise 
themselves with highbrows. We = shall 
have to start with unknown talent and 
build up our company gradually.” 

“That will take time, but I like it 
better,” Brainard replied optimistically. 
“ Show him Louisiana’s letter, Ned. That's 
the right spirit.” 

Presently there appeared the architect 
who had been asked to prepare plans for 
the first playhouse. The three gathered 
around him and examined the voluminous 
prints and water-color sketches that he had 
brought. He was a young man, and he 
had seen his opportunity, with the wealth 
of the sulfur king behind him. He had 
planned a monumental building of marble, 
with beautiful colonnades, a magnificent 
foyer, reception-rooms, a restaurant, and a 
library. Behind, in the form of an annex, 
was the college of dramatic art with its own 
little theater, lecture-rooms, and dormitory. 
The whole looked like a public institution 
for the insane rather than a simple theater 

“What do you think it would cost to 
build?” Brainard inquired, as they came 
to the last sheet. 

“T should think 


selves. 


it could be done for 


three millions,” the architect replied glibly. 
“Three millions!” 
ed easily. 
“Three millions — um!” MacNaughton 
echoed, as one who dealt habitually in 
seven figures. 


the secretary repeat- 
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Brainard said nothing. He was think- 
ing, perhaps, that the Melody sulfur spring 
must gush like a yellow geyser to pour 
forth enough gold for the idea as it was 
growing from day to day. 

Presently all four left for Mrs. Pear- 
main’s luncheon. ‘The secretary thought- 
fully took with him the plans for the new 
theater. 


XIX 


Mrs. DoNNIE PEARMAIN, as everybody 
knows, was the only daughter of old Joseph 
P. Barton, the head of the milk trust, and 
had derived her very ample personal for- 
tune from that famous financier’s successful 
manipulation of the milk market. Starting 
as a plain New Jersey farmer, who peddled 
his own milk, Barton had organized the 
great trust, and was its largest individual 
stockholder. It was he, too, who first gen- 
erally introduced the use of the small glass 
bottle instead of the large tin can in the 
distribution of milk, thereby enabling the 
trust to add at least thirty per cent to the 
retail price of its product. 

In spite of these accomplishments, finan- 
cial and hygienic, Barton was one of the 
most widely misunderstood and execrated of 
the older generation of millionaires, doubt- 
Jess because of the abnormal increase in cost 
of this necessary article of domestic con- 
sumption, and its deterioration in quality, 
since the formation of the milk trust. Con- 
sequently, although Barton’s daughter had 
married into glue— one of the Pearmain 
sons—which is, of course, an eminently 
quiet and respectable fortune that has es- 
caped the keen eyes of the muckrakers, she 
had never been able wholly to live down the 
taint of milk. ‘Too many even of the social 
leaders of the city remembered the small 
bottles of Barton’s pale-blue fluid, retailed 
as milk at nine cents a quart, to forgive the 
socfal ambitions of Mrs. Donnie Pearmain, 
in spite of the respectable solvent of glue. 

The energetic little lady, however, had 
learned from her rich father his great life 
axiom—if you can’t do what you want in 
one way, you can in another. So she at- 
tacked the citadels of social leadership by 
the way first of philanthropy and now of 
art, as Ned Harrison had accurately re- 
lated to Brainard. Thanks to her energy 
as patroness in these allied fields, she was 
in a fair way of living down at last the odor 
of milk and attaining the coveted reward of 
social leadership. 
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Mrs. Pearmain had received Edgar 
Brainard most graciously in the previous 
interviews that had been arranged between 
them by the young secretary, and had shown 
a most intelligent interest in his scheme of 
creating a People’s Theater. The young 
sulfur king appealed to her all the more 
because he expected no financial assistance 
in developing his hobby. She would not be 
called upon to pour any milk into this 
philanthropy. 

She did not in the least doubt that 
Brainard’s controlling purpose was the same 
as hers—to become properly known in so- 
ciety by identifying himself with a popular 
cause, and she commended his sagacity in 
taking this means of living down sulfur. 
She had easily been brought to lend her 
influence to the idea. At Harrison’s sug- 
gestion, she had gathered together, at her 
great house on the upper avenue, a most 
distinguished luncheon-party, which, as the 
secretary had shrewdly said, would give 
éclat to any letter-head. 

When Brainard arrived, with his com- 
panions, he was shown into the picture- 
gallery, where Mrs. Pearmain was chatting 
with her guests. He was presented to each 
one. They examined him with curiosity, 
for even in New York a young man with 
an annual income of a million and more, 
which he proposes to spend upon the public, 
is not a common phenomenon. 

The university president, whom Brainard 
mistook for the banker, was especially 
affable, and stuck closely to his side. Dr. 
Butterfield sincerely regretted that he had 
not had the good luck to capture this young 
Croesus before he had committed himself to 
a freakish idea about the drama, and hoped 
that there was still some stray million which 
he might divert into the channels of the 
higher education. The others, understand- 
ing the game, looked on with sympathetic 
smiles. 

At luncheon, seated between his hostess 
and the college president, Brainard quickly 
recovered from his natural shyness, and 
talked easily of Arizona and sulfur. In 
many subtle ways he was made to feel at 
home. 

“You are one of us who do things for 
the dear public,” the banker seemed to say, 
in the kindly gleam of his blue eyes. 

Before the succession of courses had gone 
far, Brainard had forgotten his distaste for 
the social side of the affair, and believed 
that all these good people were as eager as 
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he was to give the American public a supe- 
tior form of dramatic art at prices within 
the reach of the poorest. And when he 
got to his feet at the conclusion of the 
luncheon, after a few words of flattering 
introduction from the hostess, he had no 
trouble in finding what he wanted to say. 

“ First, you will forgive me if I say a 
word about myself, by way of introduc- 
tion,” he began, with an engaging smile. 
“Four years ago, just about, I was here in 
New York, down and out—a poor, dis- 
couraged scribbler, earning a precarious 
existence by writing furniture advertise- 
ments, and sneaking into the upper gallery 
of a theater when I could get the price of 
an admission ticket.” 

Young Harrison, at the farther end of 
the table, writhed uncomfortably. Why, he 
said to himself, go back? But the others 
seemed much interested, and as Brainard 
went on with his personal story, describing, 
in simple, straightforward language, life as 
he had lived it on the other side of the fence 

-its monotony and sordidness, its lack of 
interests that relieved from toil and worry- 
it was apparent that he had hit upon the 
best way to secure the attention of these 
people. 

He touched briefly on the dramatic occur- 
rence that had suddenly lifted him into 
action. His auditors looked as if they 
would like to hear more; but he paused 
after saying: 

“IT won’t go into that. It made another 
man of me-—the man you see here now, 
that’s all! ” 

In a few moments he resumed, throwing 
back his head. 

“ My friends, I have had a vision! ” 

“Oh,” thought the secretary, “ why 
doesn’t he come to the point? They don’t 
want to hear about his dreams! ” 

“Tt came to me first in the streets of 
Paris, after I had witnessed a marvelous 
rendering of a great play. And it has lived 
with me ever since—out there in the Arizona 
desert, among the mountain peaks, in the 
silence of the earth and the sky. A vision 
of a great dramatic art! I have seen it 
more plainly than I see the physical world 
that surrounds us to-day. I know what it 
will mean to our nation. For drama inter- 
prets the life of a people; it consoles and 
ennobles the individual, gives dignity and 
meaning to all our lives. It is not mere 
amusement, my friends, that I wish to fur- 
ther—it is life! ” 
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Dr. Butterfield nodded his head approv- 
ingly at this point. He had said something 
not unlike this a few weeks before, when 
his college dedicated a new hall, the gift 
of a whisky millionaire. But the editor of 
the Daily Beacon looked thoroughly bored, 
and presently slipped away. All this ideal- 
istic talk was food for ladies and parsons, 
he seemed to think. 

“I promised myself,” Brainard 
tinued, “ that if I were ever free to do so, 
I would give myself wholly to this idea— 
give myself and all that I possessed to found 
a national theater worthy of our great 
people.” 

Then, taking his little worn note-book 
from his pocket, Brainard ran rapidly over 
the details of his plan, most of which we 
have already learned. The magnitude of 
the scheme seemed to appeal to this fash- 
ionable audience; they were accustomed to 
deal in large enterprises. Oddly enough, it 
was only when he mentioned a small detail 
—the low, fixed scale of prices to be charged 
—that the first dissenting voice made itself 
heard. 

‘You will pauperize the people!” the 
banker objected. That, he urged, was the 
trouble with so many humanitarian move- 
ments; they deprived the poor people of the 
joys of competition. 

A chorus of objections rose when Brainard 
said that the theaters were to have no re- 
served seats and no boxes. 

“ No boxes!” Mrs. Pearmain murmured, 
as if personally affronted. “ But where 
shall we sit? ” 

“ Where the others do,” Brainard replied 
promptly. 

Significant glances were exchanged about 
the table. Was this a socialist who had 
slipped in among them in disguise? 

“ Think what the opera would be without 
the boxes! ” a large, bejeweled woman whis- 
pered to her neighbor. 

“ These are to be the people’s theaters! ” 
Brainard said somewhat sharply. 

“ Oh, I hadn’t understood! ” 

“Where will your theater be in New 
York? ” some one asked. 

“ That is yet to be decided. I am look- 
ing into the matter to determine where the 
largest number of people can be reached 
most easily by the transportation system of 
the city. Somewhere on the lower West 
Side, I suspect.” 

“ Nobody will ever go down there!” sev- 
eral protested. 


con- 
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“ Everybody can get there most cheaply 
and easily,” Brainard returned. 

From this point interest waned visibly, 
and the company merely gave a polite half 
attention to the remaining notes, including 
the plan for a great summer festival of 
drama. 

“ Tt sounds like Chautauqua,” Butterfield 
superciliously remarked. 

“It would be exceedingly drafty, an 
open-air theater in the American climate,” 
said an old gentleman. ‘“ Think of a Bar 
Harbor fog! ”’ 

Then Brainard hastily read a few notes 
on the ideals of the enterprise—the careful 
staging of plays, the classics, the revival of 
old plays, the need for purity of speech, 
something about poetic plays and the new 
drama. 

As he read, there were signs of impa- 
tience. At the close came the hard, round 
voice of the Rev. Thomson Spicer: 

“What sort of plays, may I inquire, Mr. 
Brainard, do you propose to give in your 
theaters? ” 

* All sorts,” Brainard replied, surprised. 


“T trust there will be a strict moral 
censorship.” 

‘I agree with you, Dr. Spicer,” Mrs. 
Pearmain added in a severe tone. ‘“ The 


greatest care should be taken not to incite 
the people to discontent with their lot. Many 
of the plays given to-day are most danger- 
ous in their tendency. They hold ws up to 
ridicule, and even criticize our morals and 
our fortunes! ’ 

It was here that Brainard committed his 
unpardonable blunder and his secretary 
knew that he had “ queered himself” with 
these influential people. 

“T think,” he said sternly, “ that the 
people should be the judge of what plays 
they want to see. You would not try to tell 
them what to eat or drink, would you, Mrs. 
Pearmain? ” 

There was an unfortunate reference, per- 
haps, though unconscious, in the word 
“drink”; for that was precisely what 
Joseph Barton had done to the people—he 
had made them drink a very inferior grade 
of blue-white fluid called milk. 

Brainard was rebuked by a stony silence, 
and then there burst forth a flood of criti- 
cism. For an hour these good people tore 
to tatters the fabric of his dream. 

There seemed to be a perplexing double 
fire of objections. A few, the Rev. Thomson 
among them, felt that Brainard’s ideas about 
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the sort of dramatic art suited to the people 
were dangerous and anarchistic. Unless 
such a scheme were carefully hedged in by 
a sound conservatism, it might work more 
harm than good. Others—and these were 
in the majority—asserted that it was alto- 
gether a mistake to found a people’s theater 
on the level of the people. Art was always 
aristocratic, they maintained, and the peo- 
ple should be invited guardedly to partake 
of the intellectual entertainment provided 
for them by their superiors in a playhouse 
situated where the best classes could patron- 
ize it, with obscure galleries to which the 
commonality might penetrate. 

“You must appeal to the intelligent 
classes,” the college president told Brainard 
dogmatically. 

“Where are they? ” he asked caustically. 

Thereafter he sat silent, and did not an- 
swer any of the remarks made. 

At this point Harrison circulated the 
plans for the new theater, in order to create 
a diversion if possible, and the young archi- 
tect explained to a little group the design of 
his grandiose edifice. Here the banker, who 
prided himself on his knowledge of .archi- 
tecture, took a hand and condemned the 
plans severely as “ mixed in style,” “ not 
indicative of the purpose of the building,” 
and so on. 

The sheets passed up and down the draw- 
ing-room, to which the party had ad- 
journed, and were ogled by fine ladies with 
lorgnettes, until Brainard rose, and, bow- 
ing to his hostess, prepared to leave. 

“Tt’s so interesting, your plan, Mr. 
Brainard,” Mrs. Pearmain gushed; “ but I 
think you must modify some of your ideas. 
You must start from above always, and work 
down.” 

“ Perhaps I shall, when I discover what 
is above,” he retorted. 

The secretary gathered up the plans, and 
overtook Brainard in the hall. MacNaugh- 
ton was already there. The old actor’s face 
was very red; he had not said a single word 
all the afternoon, and his self-control was 
making him positively apoplectic. He 
stalked majestically past the footman, 
metaphorically shaking the dust of the milk 
trust millions from his feet as he crossed 
the threshold. 

** Asses, fools, imbeciles!” he cried, as 
the three reached the pavement. ‘“ What do 
they know about the drama? About any- 
thing but food and drink? They want us 
to build a theater for them!” 
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“Rather a frost, wasn’t it, Ned?” 
Brainard observed, smiling humorously at 
the secretary. 

Harrison said nothing; he was too utterly 
depressed for words. 

They walked to Brainard’s little house, 
and all the way the old Scotsman delivered 
himself of invective against the leisure class. 
Brainard remarked once: 

“This is a democracy, so called! Art is 
to be handed to the public on a gilt plate by 
the upper classes! ” 

He laughed sardonically. 

When they entered the library, the fire 
was burning cheerily on the hearth. Brain- 
ard, taking the roll of plans from his 
secretary, glanced at the elaborate blue- 
prints and water-color sketches of the pala- 
tial theater, which might be built for three 
millions. Slowly he poked the roll into the 
flames, and watched it burn until the last 
bit was licked up. His companions looked 
on in consternation. 

“ You are not going to give up?” Har- 
rison asked. 

* Not much! ” 


“I’m so sorry for this afternoon,” the 
young man said apologetically. “ How 
could one tell 

“You couldn’t! I don’t regret it. They 


taught me a lot—a whole lot,” Brainard 
mused. “ It was worth while for that. We 
shall learn all along the way, all of us.” 
After another silence he roused himself sud- 
denly, and said, with characteristic optimism 
and good humor: “ There’s been enough 
talk—let’s get to work! You, Mac, go 
ahead and engage the best company you can 
get together for love of money or of art. 
I will attend to the theater. Harrison can 
read those.” He pointed whimsically at the 
pile of plays in the corner. ‘“ We'll let the 
publicity take care of itself for a time.” 
XX 

Ir was very nearly a year from the day 
of the disastrous luncheon at Mrs. Pear- 
main’s before the new theater was ready 
for the rehearsal of the first play. The 
year, as Brainard had foreseen, had been 
replete with education, if nothing else. To 
find a suitable site for a popular playhouse, 
to erect thereon a pleasing building, com- 
modious and attractive in design, and to 
engage a competent body of actors, would 
not seem a tremendous task. It had been 
done before; in fact, Messrs. Einstein & 
Flukeheimer, and their fellows, were doing 
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it all the time. But the amateur with ideas 
and ideals was at a disadvantage. 

Brainard had chosen the site, which was 
removed from the theater district but acces- 
sible—in fact, not far from the side street 
where he had once lodged. After some 
effort he had discovered an architect who 
would devote himself to making a useful 
and suitable building instead of exploiting 
his patron’s purse, and together they had 
worked over the plans until a satisfactory 
theater of modest proportions was evolved. 
For the present they cut out the college alto- 
gether, deciding to rent quarters for that 
purpose until the scheme had established 
itself. Almost all the other features of 
Brainard’s model playhouse for the people 
were included. 

As the brick facade of the building rose 
above its dingy associates of the side street, 
Brainard took much pleasure in watching 
it; and his experience in mining-camps 
helped him to cope with the labor troubles 
that inevitably arose. At last it was prac- 
tically finished, and rehearsals had begun. 

On his way to rehearsal, Brainard stum- 
bled over the marble - workers, who were 
laying the mosaic floor of the foyer with 
what seemed incredible deliberation. He 
scowled impatiently at the workmen. At 
this rate, push the work as he might, the 
theater would be a rough barn on the night 
of the opening, which had been announced 
for the 1st of December. It was easier to 
develop a great mine and make a fortune 
than to build a playhouse in New York! 

Brainard dropped his coat and hat in the 
pleasant library on the second floor, where 
the carpenters were putting in the bookcases. 
With a glance about at the progress of the 
work, he hurried into the house. It gave 
him a thrill of real pleasure to push aside 
the heavy hangings and enter the mysterious 
darkness of the empty auditorium. At least 
that was real! 

In the bare space of the undecorated stage 
the company was rehearsing “Lear.” For 
the trio had determined to open the theater 
with the greatest play of the greatest English 
dramatist, to be followed, they hoped, with 
a new American comedy, thus paying their 
respects to both the past and the present. 
Brainard had been dubious about the policy 
of opening with “ Lear,” which seemed a 
little remote for popular delectation; but 
MacNaughton had assured him of the 
triumphs he had scored all over the West 
in this masterpiece. 
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The old actor had an unshaken faith in 
“ the people,” and it was not until rehearsals 
had begun that Brainard discovered why he 
desired to present “ Lear.” He wished to 
play the title-réle himself, and had broken 
into tears when forced to yield to a younger 
actor. It had been a very painful incident, 
and also an enlightening one, to the inex- 
perienced patron of the theater. 

At the moment of Brainard’s arrival this 
morning, little Margaret Leroy, who, for 
the lack of a better actress, was their present 
leading lady, was languidly reciting Cor- 
delia’s lines: 


No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and our aged father’s 
rights, 


In a few moments a voice with a beery 
tang boomed forth heavily into the dusky 
auditorium: 


Aye, every inch a king; 
When I do stare, see how the subject quakes! 


At this point Brainard had his mis- 
givings. Perhaps, with their present com- 
pany, “ Lear” was overambitious. It gave 
him a pang to realize that the faded little 
Leroy, with her childish blond wig, was the 
best they could secure. She had had a 
quarrel with her manager at the opening of 
the season, because he wanted to send her to 
Omaha, and had accepted the offer of the 
People’s Theater in a fit of pique, and with 
obvious reluctance. 

“It queers one so with the profession,” 
she had told Harrison confidentially. 

She had insisted upon bringing along 
with her that ancient idol of the matinée, 
Dudley Warner. He was doing Lear in 
the style of Beau Brummel, in which he had 
made his last tour on the road. 

As Brainard listened to the shrill pipings 
of Cordelia answered by Warner's beery 
bass, his heart sank. He recalled all the 
rebuffs he had received from the better 
players whom he had approached — their 
insincere and voluble sympathy, their flimsy 
excuses, and the selfish fears that kept them 
from offending Einstein & Flukeheimer, in 
spite of the generous salaries and all the 
other temptations Brainard could think of 
to win them to the cause of art. 

“ Maybe your gold-mine will give out, or 
you will get tired of the stage,” one well- 
known actress had said to him, pertly. 
“ Anyway, Einstein has promised to put me 
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on in one of Smith’s plays, and that’s good 
enough for me! ” 

They would have to do the best they 
could with second-rate and third-rate people 
until they had “ made good ” or could train 
their own actors. Meanwhile Miss Leroy 
continued to pipe and Dudley Warner to 
bawl, interrupted now and then by Mac- 
Naughton’s resonant voice from the wings. 


“ Ah, it’s rotten! Cut it out!” a voice 
murmured out of the darkness close to 
Brainard. 


The fresh young voice so near to him 
startled Brainard, and he turned to see who 
had spoken. In the gloom he could make 
out a girl sitting hunched up, with crossed 
legs, a newspaper on her lap, from which 
she seemed to be eating her luncheon. 

“It is pretty rotten,” Brainard admitted. 

“The whole bunch is no account, any- 
way,” the young person continued imper- 
sonally, dangling a slice of sausage before 
her mouth. “ Like last year’s grass or yes- 
terday’s supper. But that Jenny! Why, 
she couldn’t decorate a cemetery properly! ” 

Thereupon, having disposed of the com- 
pany, the young woman devoted herself un- 
reservedly to her food, ignoring Brainard’s 
presence. 

The next time that the stage - manager 
opened a discussion with Miss Leroy that 
promised to last for some moments, Brainard 
turned to the girl. 

“Pardon my curiosity,” he said, taking 
the seat behind her, “ but I should like to 
know how you happen to be here at the 
rehearsal.” 

“Me? Why, I belong!” she replied, 
with a funny wrinkling of her small lips. 
“I’m part of it—this great uplift movement 
for the American drama! ” 

Brainard laughed at the gibe. 

“ Ts that what they call us? ” 

“ And a lot of other things,” the young 
woman admitted frankly. “ Highbrows 
and amateurs and boneheads and—” 

“IT don’t know you, and I thought I had 
met every one in the company.” 

“ I’m not in the front row, you see. I am 
what they call a ne-o-phyte—a pupil in the 
Actors’ College, when there is any college.” 

“ Oh, I remember now!” Brainard said, 
recalling the first pupil enrolled. “ Your 
name is—” 

“ Delacourt—Louisiana 


Delacourt,” the 


girl rolled out with gusto, as if she enjoyed 
her name, and hadn’t many opportunities 
of using it. 
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The slightly Southern accent of the girl 
set puzzling currents of memory at work in 
Brainard’s mind. He looked at her more 
closely. 

“Say,” Miss Delacourt remarked confi- 
dentially, “ I bet I could show that wiggle- 
tailed Flossie a stunt or two! ” 

“Do you know ‘ Lear’? ” 

“T was nursed on Shakespeare. My 
mother knew several of the plays by heart, 
and used to recite ’em all over. Mr. Har- 
rison says he'll get me a boy’s part in the 
last act. Five lines—but you'll see how I'll 
make ’em hum! ” 

Just then Harrison came up to them out 
of the darkness of the auditorium, and 
nodded to the girl, who presently slipped off. 

“So you know Miss Delacourt? ” Brain- 
ard observed. 

“ Of course. Queer little piece, isn’t she? 
Slangy and fresh, but she knows how to 
handle herself. It’s pretty rotten! ” he re- 
marked cheerfully, glancing at the stage. 

*“ Just what Louisiana said.” 

“ She knows! ” 

Brainard and the secretary went out to 
lunch, and tried to forget their troubles. 

XXI 

Art last, amid turmoil and excitement, the 
opening day came. Brainard and Harrison 
had been at the theater since early morning, 
doing what they could to bring order out 
of chaos. About lunch-time MacNaughton 
rushed up to them, his face white with 
excitement. ; 

“A telegram from Miss Leroy!” he 
gasped. “ Doctor thinks she’s got appen- 
dicitis. She's got Einsteinitis, all right—- 
that’s what is the matter with her! We 
can’t raise an actress in New York who 
knows Cordelia’s lines, let alone having 
rehearsed it. We'll have to postpone the 
Opening! ” 

“ Not that!” Brainard said, with tight- 
ening lips. ‘“ Not if you read the lines, 
Mac! ” 

“ Where’s Louisiana? Harrison in- 
quired, a little smile wreathing his lips. 

“You mean that Kansas kid? She’s 
knocking about the flies somewhere,” Mac- 
Naughton replied. He had had several 
passages with Miss Delacourt already, and 





” 


” 


had no great opinion of her ability. “ You 
aren't thinking of that child? ” 
“ Let’s find her,” Harrison said. “ She 


knows Shakespeare by heart—her mother 
used to put her to sleep on it—she’s always 
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getting it off when she isn’t ragging one 
with Kansas slang.” 

They found Louisiana sitting on a pile 
of properties, playing with a lanky pup. 
She smiled on Harrison in a friendly fash- 
ion, and ignored the manager. 

“Say, what’s broken down now?” she 
drawled. ‘“ Have Miss Leroy’s stays given 
warning, or did the big bass fiddle bust 
a string?” 

“Look here, Miss Louisiana,” Harrison 
replied. “ Quit your guying, and get ready 
for Cordelia. We'll rehearse you all the 
afternoon.” 

“Gee whiz!” the young woman re- 
marked, rising and yanking the puppy by 
the leash. ‘“ But you’re sudden, my dear! ” 

“Miss Leroy is sick—going to have an 
operation.” 

“She needed it, if ever a woman did!” 
Miss Delacourt tossed back over her shoul- 
der as she tied the puppy to the gilded 
throne. 

“She'll do!’ 
couragingly. 

“She'll do 
growled. 

It was not a propitious opening for the 
People’s Theater. 

At eight o'clock that evening, the new 
playhouse was fairly well filled with what 
the press called a “highbrow audience.” 
Of these, not a few had come to scoff, for 
from the beginning the newspapers, led by 
the Beacon, had taken the People’s Theater 
as a toy with which to play during the silly 
It was variously described as the 
“Sulfur Extravaganza,” the ‘“ Cowboy 
Show,” the “ Arizona Théatre Frangais,” 
and so on. 

Ever since that fatal luncheon, the man- 
aging editor of the Beacon had directed the 
best of his stiletto gang in their sneers at 
Brainard. ‘To the New York newspaper 
mind it was simply inconceivable that a 
man with such a fortune could put it to so 
purely childish a use as running a popular 
theater. A few friendly souls, however, 
were scattered up and down the house—a 
few who follow the banner of “ new ideas ” 
wherever it may wave; and there were a 
few of the “ people ’—on free tickets. 

As the curtains slowly parted, Brainard, 
sitting alone in the rear of the house, wished 
more than ever that they had not attempted 
to open with “Lear.” There were surely 
some in the audience whose memories, like 
his, would carry them back to the godlike 


Harrison whispered en- 


something,” MacNaughton 


season. 


fury of the elder Salvini. What could they 
make of the squat figure, the perspiring 
manner, of Dudley Warner? 

As the fated king waddled forth and 
began, Brainard shut his eyes. He opened 
them suddenly, on hearing: 


What shall Cordelia do? Love, and be silent. 


It was Louisiana in walk and bearing— 
the swagger of Iole, Kansas, but the voice 
was rich and sweet, with an unpremeditated, 
girlish modulation, and suggested a depth 
of feeling unsuspected. 

The audience, puzzled, was respectful 
through Cordelia’s humble replies, until she 
essayed her first long speech: 


You have begot me, bred me, loved me; I 
Return those duties back as are right fit 
Haply when I shall wed, 

That lord must take my—my— 


She stumbled at the word, then brought 
out triumphantly: 


' 


My fist—shal!l marry! 


There was a ripple of amusement. Miss 
Delacourt heard it, flushed defiance in an 
un-Cordelia-like manner, and tore through 
the concluding lines. She got on well 
enough in the short responses, but the critics 
were waiting—as was Brainard, with trepi- 
dation—to see what the girl would make of 
her next long speech. 

Alas! Miss Louisiana sailed in, as she 
would herself have said, to paint the lines. 
She drew herself up in all her girlish 
dignity. 


I yet beseech your majesty, 

If for | want that glib and oily part 

To speak and purpose not; since what I well 
intend 

I'll do’t before | 
known— 


speak —that you make 


A frightened look came over the girl’s 
face. 

“She is rattled,” Brainard said to him- 
self, “and will break! ” 

Evidently the audience thought so too, 
and there was a painful hush, in which 
MacNaughton’s effort to whisper the words 
could be heard. 

“Tt is no—no—oh, hang it all, how does 
the talk go?” Louisiana muttered audibly, 
swinging on her heel toward the wings. 

There was a roar of laughter from the 
house. With one contemptuous glance at 


the audience, Cordelia walked deliberately 
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into the wings, and, returning in fierce 
haste, finished her speech. As she made 
her exit at the end of the scene, she jerked 
the train of her dress and gave it a kick in 
good Kansas style. 

The galleries caught fire, and began to 
stamp and hoot. Louisiana turned at this, 
and distinctly made a face, as a child might, 
at her tormentors. The applause was fu- 
rious. It lasted so long that to resume the 
play with any degree of seriousness became 
utterly impossible. 

At the end of the act, the manager pushed 
the unwilling Cordelia out upon the stage. 
She made a sulky little bow. There were 
calls and whistles. She was a hit. But 
“ Lear ”! 

Brainard, laughing in spite of himself, 
bit his lips with mort¥fication. After this 
nothing could bring the audience to take the 
performance seriously. The galleries began 
to guy Warner, and to exchange repartee 
with the fool. 

Fortunately, Cordelia did not appear for 
the next two acts. When she came on at 
the conclusion of the fourth act, for the 
affecting scene with the blind king, the 
gallery received her uproariously. She was 
white, with set lips, and she threw herself 
into her lines with a fine scorn of the 
mirthful house. When her memory failed 
her, she cut or improvised with fluent in- 
spiration. 

“ She’s acting!” Harrison whispered in 
amazement to Brainard. 
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“Yes, she’s acting, but they don’t 
know it! ” 

For the crowd, having amused itself once 
with Miss Delacourt, refused to take her 
seriously, and was ready to explode with 
derisive mirth at any unconventional ges- 
ture, any wrong accent. Poor Louisiana 
gave them enough openings; but she held 
herself steadily, and was winning her way 
with the sweetness of her voice and her real 
charm, when, alas, there came a long, hard 
line. She wavered, tried to bluff it out, 
but broke down, burst into tears, and fled 
to the wings. 

“ Poor child! It was too much for her,” 
Brainard murmured, while Harrison tried 
to hiss down the laughter. 

Brainard walked down the aisle to the 
front, and, holding up his hand to still the 
noise, said: 

“Miss Delacourt came to us merely as a 
pupil. We were compelled to ask her to 
take Miss Leroy’s part at five hours’ notice 
only, owing to the sudden illness of that 
lady. I think that Miss Delacourt deserves 
our thanks and our sympathy, instead of 
these jeers.” 

There was silence, but “Lear” was 
doomed. The critics had left, and others 
followed. ‘Those that stayed until the cur- 
tain swept together for the last time snick- 
ered contemptuously at the affair. Loui- 
siana had saved the occasion from dismal 
dulness; she had turned “Lear” into a 
farce! 


(To be continued) 


THE AGE 


OF PROSE 


“ BroTHER, this is an age of prose; 
Mark how our good red blood has thinned!” 


Man, you are blind! What is it flows 
In the hearts that ride the wind? 


‘Brother, this is the age that’s dark; 
Snuffed is the fame that made us free.” 


Man, you are blind! A single spark, 


And your thoughts can leap the sea! 


Brother, this is a soulless age; 


Neither is faith nor wonder rife.” 


Man, you are blind! With hope as gage, ‘ 
Lo, the marvel of marvels—life! 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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